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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 





Art. I. 4 Short Commentary, with Striétures, on certain 
Parts of the Moral Writings of Dr. Paley and Mr. Gif- 
borne. To which are added, as a Supplement, Obfervaticns 
on the Duties of Truftees and Conduétors of Grammar 
Schools; and Two Sermons on Purity of Principles, and 
the Penal Laws, By George Croft, D. D. late Fellow 
of Univerfity College, Oxford, Vicar of Arncliffe, 
Lecturer of St. Martin’s in Birmingham, and Chap- 
iain to the Right Honourable the Earl of Elgin. 8vo. Pp. 
274. 6s. Rivington, 1797. 


{ X JE have long intended to review the'prefent work, but 

have been hitherto prevented by accident. Yet even 
now, when we fit down to the pleafing tafk, we find the work 
diffuling itfelf over fo many points, and all independent of 
each other, that we hardly know with what we fhould befits 
and at what we fhould ier, in order to form our revifal of 
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370 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


it into fomething like a regular whole. But we will take a 
few of the principal points, fhew the fentiments of Dr, Croft, 
&c. upon them, and fubjoin our own obfervations at the clofe 


of each. 


“* To inquire into‘the abftract Rights of Man,’’ fays Dr. Croft, 
‘is fomewhat dangerous, unlefs great caution be ufed. Every reftraint, 
which civil fociety puts upon what is called natural liberty, being 
thereby brought into difeuflion and difpute, little enfues but murmer. 
irig and difcontent. Rights and privileges, which have heen long 
enjoyed, will not eafily be refigned ; and it is better to acquiefce in 
fome ufurpations of inferior moment, than to difturb the peace of 
fociety by endlefs complaints. He muft be a bold philofopher, who 
pretends to afcertain, with precifion, the guantum of liberty to be 
givenup ; or, if he could afcertain it, to.frame laws which fhould 
prevent its enlargement or its diminution. The truth is, when we 
coniider the frailties of men, when we fee how full of error and im- 
perfection the beit productions of human ingenuity are, we fhould do 
well to improve the advantages we enjoy, without grafping after thofe 
which we cannor obtain. Itis eafy to ftart difficulties and te point out 
objections. Wherever we fee an evil, let us endeavour to point out 
a proper and aneafy remedy. If we would know what mifchiefs are 
created by general abftract enquiries, we may recur to the writings 
of Payne, and other modern tiuminators. Shall we then, it will 
be afked, acquiefce under every grievance ? By no means; but let 
the grievance itfelf be fated. We thallthen know, whether it be a 
grievance, whether it be removeable, and whether the remedy be not 
worfe than the difeafe.’’ Pp. 13, 14. 


Having laid down thefe general principles, our author 
comes, at confiderable diftance, to the nature of our own 


govern ment. 


‘© In enquiring into the origin of government,’’ he then remarks, 
«¢ Dr. Paley only does what other writers have done before, and he 
is fully aware that the fubject is involved in myftery.. On the fubject, 
in general, I have little to offer, becaufe fo much is left to conjecture ; 
and though I admit with Dr. Paley, that no a¢tual compact exifted, 
and that, the fuppofition is fomewhat of a fiction, which has been 
perverted to bad purpofes by the pretended difciples of Locke, whofe 
opinions are not fo correct on a variety of fubjects, as the world gene- 
rally imagines ; yet, in the moft barbarous ‘times, there was an im- 
plied compact of protection on the one hand, and obedience on the 
other ; and there were maxims, or axioms, or data, upon which it 
was underftood, that all parties fheuld ground their future proceed- 
ings.’’ Pp. 855 86. 

This tranfition in the political mind of Britain, from the 
aGtual compaét of Locke to an implied compact in Dr. 


Croft, to maxims unrecorded, to axioms unwritten, to data 
invifible 
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invifible ; is an object of no little curiofity to an obfervan 
eye. That written compact, which was fabricated to fup- 
port the revolution, is obliged to be abandoned as the very 
neft and cradle of future revolutions. Yet fo flowly does the 
human mind recover itfelf from a prepoffeffed opinion, a com- 
pact is {till maintained, that is not written indeed and only 
implied, but as a compact, mult be equally the cradle and nett 
of new revolutions. Nor isone atom gained to the peace of 
fociety by the fubftitution of this for that. An implied com- 
pact has juft as much “ of a fiction” init, and is juft as 
liable to be ‘* perverted to bad purpofes,” as ever the written 
has been. , 


“Government may be too fecnre,” notes Dr. Paley. ‘* The greateft 
tyrants have been thofe whofe titles were the moft unqueilioned, 
Whenever, therefore, the opinion of right becomes too predominant 
and fuperftitious, it is abated by breaking the cufiom. Thus the revolu. 
tion broke the cuftom of fucceffion ; and thereby moderated both in the 

rince and in the people, thofe lofty notions of hereditary right, 
which in the one were become a_ perpetual incentive to tyranny, and 
difpofed the other to invite fervitude by undue compliances and dan 
gerous conceffions,’’ For my own part,’’ obferves Dr. Croft, ** I 
hope to be excufed in obferving, that this breach of a caftom was an 
evil in the revolution ; and the principal perfons who brought it 
about, as well as their advocates in Queen Anne’s time, were (ac- 
cording to Mr. Burke’s juft obfervation) fo perleétly aware of the 
improper conclufion which might be drawn, that they declared the 
crown of England hereditary. With much good all revolutions 
will produce fome evil ; and the evil of our boaited revolution is the 
bad ufe it is put to by bad men, of pronouncing the monarchy elec. 
tive, becaufe they cannot difcern that William the Third was invited 
here as hufband of Mary, of her who was the next in fucceffion.’” 
Pp. 86, 87. 


We thus behold the difficulty which the revolution lays in 
the way of our writers. It “broke the cuftom of fuccetftion,”’ 
cries Dr. Paley ; ; and he applauds it for this breach. ‘* No!” 
teplies Dr. Croft, ‘* that very breach is the evil of our boatt- 
ed revolution.” Both thus allow a breach to have been made. 
But Dr. Croft argiies, that it was not fo great as to render 
“ the monarchy elective,” even pro hdc vice, becaufe ** Mat 
was the next in fucceflion,” an affertion notorioufly in the 
face of fact! and becaufe, what was furely a double breach 
upon the fuccetfion, William was made king ‘* as the hufband 
of Mary.” So much more in a line with faé?s does Dr, 
Paley reafon than Dr. Croft! So much truer in reality is it, 
that the order of fucceffion was violated at the Revolution ! 
But, aware of all the confequences of fuch a precedent in the 
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372 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


hiftory of our conftitution, the very men who had at the 
time effected, or who afterwards applauded, the revolution, 
united together in preventing the confequences, by declaring 
the Crown to be, as it had been previoully declared, and as it 
always had been hereditary in itfelf. 


‘¢ Mr. Gifborne, p. 103. contains the following queftion from 
Sir W, Blackftone: ‘in thefe, or other circumftances, which a fertile 
imagination may furnifh, fince both law and hiftory are filent, it 
becomes us to be filent too; leaving tothe future generations, when- 
ever neceflity and the fate of the whole hall require it, the exertion 
of thofe inherent, though latent, powers of fociety, which no climate, 
no time, no confiitution, ne contract, can ever deftroy or diminifh,’— 
In a note, Mr. Gifborne fays, ‘ that this expreffion of the learned 
Judge, is not altogether accurate. An individual has it in his power, 
to furrender for himfelf the right in queftion, like any other of his 
actual rights, by contracts; and confequently all the individuals 
compofing a nation, are competent to furrender it for themfelves.’ 
It were to be ‘* withed that no cafes might be put but fuch as are 
within the probability of happening. An individual may be infa. 
tuated, and fo may a whole nation; but general rules provide for 
no fuch an infatuation. The words of Sir W. Blackftone feem to 
me to preclude the fuppofition of this or any fuch cafe. For he fays 
as law and hiftory are filent, it becomes us to be filent too. But 
I will for a moment take the very cafe which Mr. Gifborne has put, 
ideal, as I truft it will ever be in this kingdom, and I will contend, 
that the expreflions of the learned Judge furnifh us with a remedy, 
Should individuals or bodies of men furrender their rights for them. 
felves, the inherent though latent powers of fociety will effet a 
fpeedy, an effectual reftoration.”’ 


Do&tor Croft thus repeats the Judge’s affertion, in order to 
confirm it. But the conduct of both in making or repeating 
the aflertion, furnifhes a {trange inftance of inaccuracy in the 
ideas of both, ‘fince both law and hiftory are filent,” cries 
the Judge ‘‘ it becomes us to be filent too;” yet in direé& 
contradiction to his felf-expreffed duty, he goes on inftantly 
to break his own injunction of filence, and to {peak that 
which beth law and hiftory decline to fpeak. This furely 
marks an amazing ofcitancy of mindin Sir William. Yet 
he is copied exactly by Dr. Croft. 


“« Tt were tobe wifhed,”’ he tells us, “that no cafes might be pot, 
but fuch as are’ within the probability of happening ;”’ yet foon adds, 
‘© ] will for a moment take the very cafe which Mr. Gifborne has 
put, ideal as I truft it willever be, in this kingdom.’’ He even 
fubjoins, that ‘* the words of Sir W. Blackftone feem to me to pre- 
clude,’’ as they certainly do prec/ude, * the fuppofition of this or any 
fuch cafe ;’’—yet proceeds with the Judge to put the very fuppo- 
fition, and to ‘* contend that the expreflions of the Judge furnith 
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us witha remedy.” This confufion of ideas, fo apparent, promifes 
little of argument that can be convincing; nor in truth have we 
much, The law is ‘filent,’’ the Judge afferts, concerning .any 
extreme cafes, ‘* ewhen—neceflity and the fatety of the whole fhall 
require’’ refiltance by arms. 


But does not a Judge know better? He certainly ought.— 
The law is mot filent. It fpeaks aloud toall. It brands a// 
refiftance by arms as rebellion direct, and condemns a// to the 
penalty of high treafon. It makes no exceptions, it al- 
lows no limitations; a declaratory aét on the revolution, 
indeed, allows two limitations, and makes two exceptions ; 
but Sir William himfelf, we are perfuaded, would not have 
fuffered either of them to be pleaded in a Court of Juttice 
before him. And the laws againit rebellion would not per- 
mit him to do fo if he would, becaufe they recognize not 
either of them. Yet Sir William maintains, and Doétor 
Croft contends, that there are ‘inherent, though latent, pow- 
ers of fociety, which no conttitution, no contraét can ever 
deftroy.” What then are thefe immortal powers? Where 
are they to be feen? or with whom are they lodged? They 
are, it feems, a kind of fecret flame burning in the caverns of 
the human breaft, and ready to bur{t out in volcanoes of ven- 
geance upon oppreffive governors. Nor can this flame, 
however unfelt by the very pofleflors, yet well known to 
certain fpeculators upon government and man, ever be ex- 
tinguifhed by any ‘‘ conftitution” framed for the people, or by 
any ** contraét”’ formed by the people. ‘The people are not 
bound, it feems, to any ‘ conftitution’’ whatever, even though 
they have {worn a thoufand oaths of fubmiffion to it. The 
people are not even bound, it feems, to any ‘ contraét”’ 
which they have made with their governors, though fo- 
lemnly renewed a thoufand times over. They have a dif- 
penfing power in themfelves, though their Kings have 
none; and, while their Kings are tied up rigidly by their 
contracts with their people, the people themfelves may at any 
time, if they fancy they are opprefled, throw off contracts, con- 
{titutions, oaths, and kings at once. Under the influence of 


fuch do&trines from a Judge, what King could be eafy fora - 


day? Under the conviction of fuch powers in the people, 
what nation could be happy, what con(ftitution could be ftable 
for a moment? 


“ Ina note of p. to4-5. Mr. Gifhorne affumes his favourite 
topick of the revolution, which gives him an opportunity to enter 
into all the rights of the nation to make any changes whatever.— 
He may, for me, enjoy full liberty to call in queftion every privilege 
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374 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


of every individual who poffefles power or controul. I repeat again, 
that William was made King, in no other view, than as the huf. 
band of her who was vext in fucceilion. The courtefy of Britaim, 
gave him, indeed, a life eftate in the Crown! for he could noi, in 
decency, after the death of the Queen, be fent back to Hollati.— 
And Ido utterly deny, and I creat the affertion of Mr. Gitborne 
with fovereign contempt or honeft indignation, ‘that the conver. 
tion might have placed the regal dignity in a family entirely new, 
and ftrangers to the royal blood.’ p. 119. Between two fuch difputants 
as thefe, how muft we arbitrate? Even (we believe) in the inanner 
that arbitrators generally ule, by throwing blame upon both. Mr. 
Gifborne is certainly juftified by “ his favourite topick of the re. 
volution,”’ to affert “‘ the rights of the nation, to make any. changes 
whatever.”” "The revolution introduced fo many changes, that who 
fhall fay why it introduced them, and what it might not have in. 


troduced ? 


It particularly, as Dr. Croft again contends, made Wil- 
liam King, though no ways in the line of fucceffion, but as 
hufband to one who was in the line, though not next in 
it, fo powerful was complaifance in the convention, as to 
facrifice the very order of fucceffionto it! Yet it was {till 
more powerful. William was made King, not merely 
as hufband to Mary, but even for the period in which he 
ceafed to be her hufband. 

“« The coxrte/y of Britain, gave him, indeed, a life effete in the 
Crown ; for he could not, in decency, after the death of the Queen, 
be fent back to bloiland.’’ 


Thus was the conftitution again facrificed in the order of 
fueceffion to the calls of courtefy, and to the folicitations of 
decency towards one man. It might, on the fame prin- 
ciples, have been facrificed a third time in favour of Prince 
George of Denmark, as the hufband of Queen Anne, How 
can we refrain from fmiling at Dr. Croft’s zeal at the clofe, 
againit Mr. Gifborne’s very natural and legitimate affertion 
fram what was done by the canvention. ‘ Then the conven- 
‘tion might have placed the regal dignity in a family entirely 
new, and ftrangers to the royal blood.’’ The truth is this. 
‘The revolution, we are compelled, for the fake of our con- 
fitution, to confider as an anomaly inthe hiftory of it, as an 
act that had no precedent, and as a deed that ought to have 
no follower, Jt was a meteor, a comet, in our political at- 
mofphere, and we may. as well think of regulating the courfe 
ot our heavenly orbs, by the parabsla of acomet or the curve 
ot a meteor, as afcertain the principles of our conititution, 
from the devious range of the revolation, 


(To be continued. ) 
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Art. bL.. Daubeny’s Guide to the Church. 
(Concluded from p. 341.) 


MONG all the Articles of the Chriftian Faith, as 
laid down. im our public creeds, there feems to: be none 
fo ftrangely mifunderftood, and fo little attended to, as that 
im which we are taught to profefs our belief of the Holy Ca- 
holic Church: and the miltakes and inattention fo prevalent 
with regard to this important article, are the more to be regret- 
ted, as the hurtful confequences arifing from this unhappy caufe 
are daily increafing, and in their very nature tend to confufion 
and every evil work.—That the Church of Chri/?, as founded 
by Him, the bleffed ** Author and Finither of our Faith,” 
was intended to be an outward and vilible Society, like a 
«¢ City fet on an hill” clearly diftinguifhed, and regularly go- 
verned, is evident from. the account given of it in the New 
Feftament,. and the manner in which it was extended over 
the kingdoms of the world, agreeably to the plan and direc- 
tions which the Apoftles reccived from their Lord for that 
urpofe. In fubfequent ages, however, numberlefs devia- 
tions from the original, plan-have unhappily taken place ; and 
there is nothing about which mankind appear at prefent to be 
more divided. in opinion, than with refpeét to thofe points of 
Chriftian Duty, which neceflarily flow from, and are con- 
ne&ted with, the nature and, conttitution of the Chriftian 
Church. From the abfurd, unfcriptural idea of one earthly, 
fupreme, infallible head, as the centre of unity to the whole 
of Chriftendom, many have revolted with fuch abhorrence 
of Papal fupremacy, as has driven them beyond all the bounds 
of order and regularity, and made them defpife every principle, 
and renounce every tye, by which the church, as a fociety, 
can be held together, in due fubordination to thofe who 
derive their authority, as its {piritual governors from its only 
fupreme infallible Head in Heaven. It mutt, therefore, be a 
matter of the higheft importance, to difcover where that autho- 
rity lies, that fo thofe who acknowledge themfelves bound by 
the Apoftolic precept to ‘‘ obey them that have the rule over 
them and watch for their fouls,” may know to whom that 
obedience is due, and what is the proper return for this fpi- 
ritual benefit, fo kindly provided by the great lover of fouls. If 
he has been gracioully pleafed to appoint and preferve a ftand- 
ing Miniftry in his Church, and fet apart a peculiar order 
of men for difpenfing the means of grace to his people, it 
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is certainly the duty of all his followers to adhere to that Mi- 
niftry, and fhew a becoming regard to that order which he 
has eftablifhed. But how can this be done, unlefs we are fuf- 
ficiently acquainted with its arrangement, and the nature of 
that chain ot fucceffion by which a regular Miniftry has been 
handed down from the daysof the Apoftles to the prefent time ? 
The beft way of obtaining a proper knowledge of any fociety 
or eftablifhment whatever, is to go back to its original infti- 
tution, and obferve both the purpofe for which it was founded, 
and the plan adopted for anfwering that purpofe. And if 
fuch attention be necefflary with refpeé& to the eftablifhments 
of this world, and thofe focieties which have only temporal 
things for their obje€&t, it is much more fo in regard to that 
{piritual fociety, eftablifhed by the Redeemer of mankind, the 
great end of which is to keep them in mind of, and fit them 
fur, eternal life and happinefsinheaven. A Guide to the true 
Church, in its probationary ftate here on earth, may therefore 
be confidered the fame as a guide to that which will at laft 
be made perfe&t in heaven. And fuch a ** Guide” every fe- 
rious unprejudiced reader may find in the work now before 
us, which, we earneftly recommend to the attention of thofe 
who may ftand in need of fome inftruétion on thofe important 
points, which Mr. Daubeny has made the fubjeét of this judi- 
cious and feafonable publication.—The work is divided into 
feveral Difcourfes, and, being originally defigned for private 
circulation in a particular parifh, the author thus declares 
his intention, in his firft or introdu€tory difcourfe— 


“« To enable you to form fome correé&t judgement upon this mat- 
ter, it is my intention fo lay before you fome plain thoughts on the 
following important heids—ift. On the Nature, Defign, and Con- 
ftitution of she Chriftian Church; 2diy. On the Sin of Schifm, or 
a Wilful Separation from it; 3dly. On the Reafons commonly ad- 
vanced to juftify that feparation; and athly. Onthe Advantages 
attendant upon a confcientious Communion with the Church, toge- 
ther with the Difadvantages confequent upon a feparation from it. 
In difcourfingupon thefe fubje&ts, the object is to enter into them, 
fo far only as may be deemed fufficient for the information of the 
parties to whom they are immediately addreffed.” In purfuance 





of this plan, the /econd Difcourfe opens with the following pertinent 
obfervation ;—** To trace the Church through its feveral progref- 
five flages, from its original eftablifhment in Paradife, where the 
good news of a Saviour was firft delivered to fallen man, through 
its infant condition, and days of contraction in the Ark, when it was 
confined to que fingle family, to its fubfequent enlargement, in the 


defcendants 
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defcendants of Abraham; its wandering ftate in the Wildernefs, 
and its more complete fettlement in the land of Canaan; down to 
that fullnefs of time, when our Saviour came in the eth to vifit it, 
would lead into too wide a field. It is our happinefs, and to that 
part of the fubject our prefent attention is confined, that we live 
in that ftage of the Church, which may be confidered as the comple- 


tion of every former difpenfation. Jefus Chrift, the Head of the 

Church, by purging it from the corruptions, which it had con- 
tracted, and reftoring its worthip to that {piritual ftandard in which 
its perfection confifts, has, as it were, put his finifhing hand to the 
eftablifhment of it, upon the-plan beft calculated to fecure the purpofe 
he had in view.—lIt is a matter therefore of importance, Eat we 
fhould be particular id our obfervations upon this point; becaufe a 
deviation from Chrift’s plan, by an attempt to alter the Conftitution 
of his Church, may make it a very different thing from what it 
was defigned tobe ; and though, in this cafe, a man may fatisfy him- 
felf by calling the creature of his own imagination the Church of 
Chrift, it certainly does not follow that it is 3 ; and it may be the 
moft dangerous piece of felf-impofition to call it fo.”"——The Au. 
thor then proceeds to fhew that the Church of Chrift being a regular 
Society, ‘it muft, as fuch, be poffefled of power neceflary to its 
own prefervation: It muft have its rules and orders, confequently 
its Governors to carry thefe rules and orders into effect; and 
Chrift being the Head, from whom alone all the benefits belonging 
to it are derived, ie a appointment of the Governors, together with 
the rules and orders, by which this Society is to be managed and 
directed, muft originate with, and receive its fanétion from, him, 
For man, merely as man, can claim no rule over his fellow-crea- 
tures; Government therefore, whether in Church or State, muft 
look to that fupreme Difpofer, from whom all power is derived, by 
whofe authority alone the validity of its exertions can be eftablifhed. 
The reafon of the thing in this cafe, we fhall find, upon inquiry, to 
be confirmed by the hittory of faéts.’? ‘Thefe faéts, with the tefti- 
monies by which they are fupported, are then detailed in fuch a clear 
and dittinét manner as evidently fhews—** the Form of the Chriftian 
Church, after the model drawn out by the Apoftles themfelves, with its 
officers diftinguithed by their refpective ftations, the Bifhop, as fupreme 
Governor anfwering to the High Prieft under the Law, the Prefbyters 
and Deacons to the Priefts and Levites, as fubordinate miniiters in it.’ 
«* Such, then’’, fays our Author in the conclufion of his fecond dif- 
courfe, ‘‘is the nature and conftitution of the Church, as it was ori- 
ginally eftablithed by its fupreme Head, from whence the Apcitles, 
and their fucceflors the Bifhops, have derived their commiiiion ; a 
branch of that commiffion which Jefus Chrift received trom his Fae 
ther, by virtue of which, they challenge obedience from every mem- 
her of the Chriftian Church, as to the ftewards or chief officers in 
that fpiritual fociety, over which they are authorifed to prelide.”’ 


This being the cafe, Mr. Daubeny finds no difficulty 
in 
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373 ' ORIGINAL CRITICISM 


in eftablifhing the nature of the Sin of Sch//m, which is 
the fubject ot his third Difcourfe. 


«¢ "The word tranflated Sc/ifn,’* fays he * which, in modern 
language, f. caree feems to have an appropriate idea annexed to if, is 
in the original derived from a Verb which fignifies to cut, divide, or 
feparate ; it muft, therefore, relate to fome hody capable of being di- 
vided ar feparated, Upon reference to the firft Chapter of Sr. Paul’s 

ftle to the Ephe flan’, we find that the chureh is called the Body, of 
whieh Chrift is the Head. ‘The God of our Lord Jefus Chrift, faith 
the Apottle, hath put alf things under his feet, and gave him.to be 
the Head over alt things to the Church, which is his. Body ; and, from 
this defcription of the Church as the Body of Carift, the term Schim, 
il its application to it, denotes a divifion among the members of 
which that Body is compofed,. occafioned by a want of obedience to 
the Government, which Chriit, by his Apoftles, fettld in the 
Church, anda confequent feparation from its communion, in contra- 
dittion to the divine plan of its eftablifament ; the defign of which 
was,, that all Cariftians Mould be joined together i in the fame mind, 
and in the fame worfhip, continuing, according to the primiti ve pat. 
tern in the Apoftle’s doétrine and fellowfhip, and 1 (- breaking cf 
bread and in prayers. Such is the nature and, quality of Schifm, 
which Sin contifts in its be ing a direct violation of the order and 
governm rent eftablithed in the Church, thereby conftituting a {pecies 
of rebellion againit its divine founder.” 


in fupport of this account of the Sin of Schi/m, Mr. 
Daubeny produces fuch appofite quotations from the Apotto- 
lic writings, and thofe of the primitive Martyr, St. Ignatius, 
as fuficiently warrant his drawing the following jult and 
iiriking interences: 


‘ If then the Conftitwion of the Chriftian Church is the fame 
now thagit was-in the days of the Apoltles (and it ic is not, the time 
when, and the authority by waich an alteration was preduced in it, 

ould be aiectiained) the fin of Sc hifm, however we may attempt 

to palljate it, is precifely the fame fin ic then was; and if the primi. 
tive Writers of the Church ‘yoke fo decidédly upon the fubject, 
with a view of gui rding. its members againft fo heinous a fin, where 

it refpected chieily. che feparation of unfdriog Minatters, from the jurif- 
diction ot their refpective Bithops ; what would they have faid upon 
vt, had they lived to mark the exsent.to wlitch this: Gniis carried in the 
days in which we live? If they confidcoec Schifim,, as it was then 
practiied, as the greateft of all. crimes) becxufe it directly counter. 
agied the divine plaa in the eftablifhment: ot the Church; what 
language would they have found fuiliciently itrong, toexprefs their 
abhorrence of that babel of contufion, which now prevails in the 
Chrittian world? [Tt the prefervationof th. government of the 
Church conftituted an object of that importance in, their eyes, as to 
fabject any, the leait, oppofition to it to their fevereft cenfure, what 
mutt 
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muft they have thought of that licentious practice, which leads to 
its total diffolution? When in confequence of all ideas refpetting 
the nature of the Church having been ina great meafure loft amongit 
us, men look not beyond themfelves for that commiffion, by which 
they prefume to enter upon the minillry of holy things; drawing 
congregations after them, and thereby dividing Chrittian profeffors 
into as many fects and parties, as there are felf-fufficient teachers 
to be found who have an end to anfwer, or a paflion to gratify upon 
the occafion.’”’ 


The fourth Difcourfe confiders the ‘ Reafons generally advanced 
to juitity a feparation from the Church ;—and firit, the fuppofed {pi- 
ritual qualification of the party undertaking the office of the minif- 
try ;’’ which our author fhews. to be neither more nor lefs than the 
plea of Korah revived: ‘* A plea which we have reafon to view 
with a very fufpicious eye when we remember thit it was in the 
reign of the Sgimts, as they were then called, the invaders of the 
pricithood in thofe days of confufion, that the conititution of this 
country was completely overturned in the laft century, when 
preaching, and fafting, and praying, were made ufe of as convenient 
cloaks for rebellion, fectilege, and murder. We are, therefore, afraid, 
when we hear talk of gifted men, left an increafe of their number 
fhould lead to a repetition of the fame difmal fcenes. The idea of 
the perfonal fanctity of the minifter, being neceflary to the ef- 
fectual adminittration of his office, conftituted one of the earlicit 
errors in the Chriftian Church, and has accompanied it through every 
ftage of its progrefs. The effect of it, wherever it has prevailed, 
has been unitormly deftru¢tive of peace and unity, by fixing the eye 
of the Chriftian Worfhipper upon the Maz, rather than upon the Oftce; 
by which means the perfons of Miniiters being held in admiration, 
the commifiion by which they have been auchorized to act in the 
Miniitry has become an object of inferior confideration.”’ 


This is fo obvious a remark, that Mr. Daubeny does not 
think it neceflary to dwell upon it, and therefore concludes 
his tourth Difcourfe with obferving very properly that 


“* Whatever ideas of ferving God we may form to ourfelves, God 
is not to be ferved by a breach of his commands; and this we may 
depend upon, that God will be beft ferved, when the attention of 
every perfon in his own order fhall be confined to the difcharge of 
the duties appropriate. to his particular ftation.”” 


Our Author proceeds in his fifth Difcourfe, to refute the 
plea advanced by /eparatifts from the Church, that the Go/pe/ 
is not preached in it; and the fubjeét is thus introduced : 


“© Had it been faid that your Go/pel was not preached there, we 
fhould readiiy have pleaded guilty to the charge; but that the Gofpel 
of Jefas Chrift is preached there, we certainly maintain upon the 
authority of thofe Scriptures from which it has bean received os 
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idea of Chrift’s Gofpel is that it holds out Salvation to fome chofen 
individuals, exclufive of the general bulk of mankind. Our idea 
upon the fubject is, that Chriit died to purchafe falvation tor all 
men ; all men confequently are interefted in that great event, though 
all men will not be in a condition to be benefitted by it !—Your 
idea of partral falvation is founded upon certain fuppofed abfolute 
dectees, of which your preachers talk much, but confefledly know 
nothing. Our idea of general falvation, by which we mean falva- 
tion attainable by all men upon certain conditions, is founded upon 
the general fcope and tenor of the holy writings, fupported by particu- 
lar pailages direct to this purpofe.” 


And, indeed, the few paflages which he feleéts are more 
than fufficient to eftablifh the confutation of a doétrine 
which, he juftly obferves, carries its own condemnation 
upon the face of it. For with refpect to abfolute decrees de- 
termining the future falvation of individuals, every Chriftian 


may fay with Mr. Daubeny, 


«¢ I fee nothing in Scripture that leads me to conclude that there 
are any fuch; on the contrary, 1 fee through all the Bible, general 
promifes of mercy fufpended upon particular conditions. On the 
fuppofition then that any decrees may have been eftablifhed in the 
Divine Councils (a. fubject on which I prefume not to pronounce) 
my comfort is, that they muit be conformable to God’s revealed wiil, 
becaufe a God of Truth cannot contradict himfelf. Without per- 
plexing myfelf, therefore, with an ufelefs enquiry with refpect to 
what God may do, by an abfolute act of power, 1 confider what he 
has done, and what itands with his wifdom, juftice, and goodnefs to 
do. And fecing myfelf called upon by his Apoftle, to make my 
calling and election fure, 1 conclude, as 1 conceive every reafonable 
man mutt do, that there can be no abfolute decree in a cafe, the cer- 
tainty of which depends in fome meafure upon myfelf. Confining 
myfelf confequently to the revealed will of God, which was given for 
my inftruction in righteoufnefs, and by which I am to be judged, my 
fole endeavour is, by divine Grace, to conform myfelf to it; being 
well affured from the general tenor of Scripture, that no /andified 
perfon will be {hut out of Heaven, and no unfanétified one will be 
admitted into it, for without holinefs no man fhall fee the 
Lord.’’ 


The fixth Difcourfe has, for its fubje&t, the Sacrament of 
Baptifm, confidered as furnifhing a plea for Separation from 
the Church, and contains fuch arguments as can hardly fail 
to carry conviction to any unprejudiced mind. 


*¢ And, indeed, when I confider,’’ as the author with much goed 
fenfe concludes this difcourfe, ‘* the liberal nature of the Gofpel cove- 
nant, the general tenor of the Apoftolic commiilion, and the univer- 
fal practice of the primitive church confequent thereupon, I cannot tell 

where 
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where to find ground for a difpute on this fubje¢t. But when I con- 
fider the nature of man, together with the many abfucdities which 
have at differtnt times found their ftrenuous advocates in the Church, 
I am furprifed at no conclufion that may be drawn by a being who, 
as the world now goes, claims a right of judging abjolute/y for him- 
felf in all religious matters ; becaufe zeal being a much more common 
thing than knowledge, it muft often happen, even upon the moft cha- 
ritable conftruction, that fincerity and error will be fo intimately 
blended together, that juftly to difcriminate between them will fur- 
pafs the common powers of the human mind.”’ 


In the feventh, eighth, and ninth Difcourfes of this inftruc- 
tive volume, we find the hackneyed fubjeéts of Jiberty of 
confcience, toleration, and the right of private judgment in re- 
ligious matters, very fully handled, and fet in a proper light. 
Liberty of confctence gives no man a liberty of oppofing the 
revealed will of God. Civil toleration can never be tuppofed 
to fet afide that obedience which is due to the divine law 5 
and in religious matters, no man can have a right to judge, 


otherwife than God has judged for him. 


«© The ordinances of Chrift, and the truths of his religion are 
neceflary, becaufe he has made them fo ; that neceflity therefore mutt 
continue the fame, whether we obferve them ornot. For the religion 
of Chrift, whatever be man’s opinion upon it, will be precifely what it 
is, the fame yefterday, to-day, and for ever ; and it is at his peril if 
he does not conform to it. ‘To fay, therefore, that man has a right 
to worfhip God in the way he thinks proper, in other words to 
make a religion for himfelf, is to place all religions upon the fame 
level as to the Divine favour, and to render an appeal to Revelation 
wholly unneceflary, by leading him to conclude, that he is at liberty 
to fet up a ftandard of right and wrong in this cafe, initead of ac- 
cepting with humility that divine ftandard, which has, in wifdom, 
been fet up for him. ‘The loofe way of thinking that prevails upon 
this fubject, can make no alteration in the fubject itfelf. ‘The 
plan upon which Chrift has eftablifhed his church in the world, muf 
continue till its objeét fhall have been accomplifhed. And though 
this church, from the days of its firft fettlement, has been pailing 
from country to country, as the inhabitants of each became refpec- 
tively unworthy of its longer continuance ee. Serie yet for our 
comfort we are affured, that the gates of hell fhall not completely 
prevail againft it. In one part of the world or another, it will be found 
to the end of time. How long it may be in the counfel of God to con. 
tinue it in this country, he only knows, But the prefent divided 
ftate of Chriftians, fo much lamented by all found members of the 
church, together with that too general indifference for all religious 
opinions, which, under the fallacious term of 4berality of fentirrent 
now prevails, holds out to us no very promifing profpect. So long 
indeed, as an idea prevails, to which the practice of the world gives 
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countenance, that it matters not what religious profeffion a mar, 
makes, or with what religious fociety he ¢onnects himfelf; it will 
be impoffible to fay any thing upon the fubject of religious conformi. 
ty, that will not be liable to cavil and objection ; becaufe, under 
thefe circumftances, we are not dealing with the reafon fo much as 
with the prejudices and paffions of mankind, which are always mové 
or lefs in a ftate of rebellion againft every thing that wears the ap. 
pearance of reftraint or fubmiffion.” 


After having argued, at great length, in this found and fatis- 
factory manner, Mr. Daubeny acknowledges that the weight 
which any practice or opinion has upon thé mind, mult de- 
pend upon be conclufion to be drawn from it. 


‘Were not, (fays he,) the advantages and difadvantages confe. 
quent upon a communion with, or feparation from, the church, to be 
made apparent, all that has been written on thefe fubjects might be 
confidered as waite paper. For +f nothing is to be gained or loft by 
the determination of man’s conduct in this refpeé, it certainly be- 
comes a matter of indifference with what fociety of Chriftians he is 
conneéted ; and in this cafe he might, tn religious matters at leaft, 
be left at free liberty to follow the guidance of his own fancy or 
opinion,”’ 


But if the church is to be feen in the light in which it is 
here reprefented, as a ‘‘ fociety of Chrift’s forming, for the 
exprefs purpofe of men being faved in it from the corruption 
and condemnation of a wicked world, it becomes a matter of 
eflential confideration with every man, whether he be a mem- 
ber of ‘that Church or not.” To enable his readers, there- 
tore, todraw the conclufion neceflary to confirm their judg- 
ment in this cafe, he proceeds, in conformity with his plan, 
to point out, in his Zenth Difcourfe, the advantages and dif- 
advantages Cconfequent upon a communion with, or feparation 
from, the church. In doing this, he confiders man, firft, in 
the relation in which he ftands to God, as redeemed by the 
blood of his crucified Son ; and fecondly, in that in which he 
itands to his fellow-creatures, as member of a civilized fo- 
ciety. In difcuiling both which affeéting confiderations, he 
does ample juftice to his fubject, and fo prepares his readers 
tor a concluding difcourfe, in which he thus earneftly addreffes 
thofe perfons, who, on various pretences, are difpofed to fes 
parate from the church. 


«© Tt now remains, that you examine this matter for yourfelves. 
With your bible in your hand, and prejudice laid afide, let the fub- 
je& then be brought to an impartial hearing. And if you find, as we 
are petfuaded will be the cafe, that thofe parts of the facred records, 
to which an appeal has been made in the foregoing difcourfes, will 
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not, upon fair conftruction, admit a fenfe different from what has 
been annexed to them, if you would maintain tre character of 
honeft men, you will be led to the following obvious conclusion + 
that a fancied independence on {piritual authority, upon the miilaken 
idea, that every man is at liberty to make his own church or to join 
himfelf to any fociety of chriftians who may aflume that name, with 
the view of offering up a more fpiri'ual fervice than, in their judgment, 
is offered to God in any other way, the p!auible ground upon which 
all modern feparations from the church are built; whilit it renders 
the apoftolic writings deftitute of all force and meaning, tends at the 
fame time to the diffolution of that order, which Chrift, for wife 
reafons, faw neceflary to be eftablifhed. It breaks in upon the mer- 
ciful feheme and plan of man’s falvation, and, whatever may be 
thought of fuch bold prefumption, itis certain, that no man, in the 
ordinary way of falvation, can hope to attain the end of his chriftian 
calling, who neglects to ufe the means appointed by God to lead hin 
to it.” 


To thefe excellent difcourfes are fubjoined two Pe//cripis, 
the firf, addreffed to thofe members of the church, who oc- 
cafionally frequent other places of public worlhip ; the fecon/, 
addreffed to the clergy. In the former, the author draws 
fome neceflary inferences from his preceding obfervations on 
the nature of the church and the fin of fchifm, and combats 
a notion very prevailing at prefent among many profeffed 
members of the church, that where the gofpel of Chrilt is 
preached, there the church of Chrift is affembled. The 
refutation of this dangerous error naturally leads him to offer 
fomething in vindication of the clergy, of whom it is alledged, 
by thofe who occafionally feparate from our church, that 
“they poflefs neither that zeal nor knowledge which ought 
to characterize their profeflion ; that their preaching is not 
that plain preaching of the crols which it ought to be, but a 
{fpecies of human philofophy, which caa never make the 
hearer wife unto falvation.” 

That no ground exifts for fuch a heavy charge is abundantly 
evident from that clear and diftinét train of reafoniné, by 
which our author. fhews, that “the doétrine which ont 
clergy preach, is in the main that which Revelation teaches ; 
that, generally {peaking, they look to the erofs of Chrift, as 
to fallen man’s only hope, and only title to falvation.” But it 
being the office of the chriftian miniftry, «rightly to divide 
the word of truth,” the grand obje& they have before them, 
is /2 to preach the doétrine of the crofs, that no erroneous con- 
Clufion may be drawn from it: “ For the gofpel fCheme of 
falvation can then only be complete, when the whole of it is 
taken together ; when each part of the chriftian obligation, 
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comprehended under the general terms of faith and obedience, 
is fuffered to have its due weight in the {cale of human e(ftima- 
tion.” | 

Mr. Daubeny-therefore fubmits it to the candour of a pious 
and refpeétable author *, whether, in his laudable zeal for the 
promotion of - 


‘¢ The chriftian caufe, the defcription which he has given of the prefent 
clergy of our church is not too ttrong, whether taking them as a 
body (and all judgments drawn from individuals, when generally 
applied, are moft liable to error) the afual principles of the clergy 
of the efablifoment can be faid to be extremely different from thofe 
which it profefes: whether, when there are fo many ftriking tefti- 
monies to the contrary, to be produced from the writings of modern 
divines, it can be faid, with truth, that the peculiar doctrines of 
chriftianity have almoft altogether vanifoed from their view ; and 
that the fermons in our churches contain no other traces of thefe pecu- 
liarities, either dired/y or indire@ly, fave what may be derived from the 
ordinary form with which they conclude, which in the author’s words 
may juf ferve to proted them from falling into entire oblivion.” 


Such indifcriminate cenfure, in its reference to the clergy 
as a body, iscertainly not lefs impolitic than unjutft. 


“* It is unjuft, becaufe unfupported by faéts; it is impolitic, be. 
caufe it muft prove detrimental to the conititution of this country, by 
alienating the minds of the community from that branch of it, which 
has always been regarded as its firmeft fupport. Upon this ground, 
(fays Mr. Daubeny), I would fugteft it to the confideration of thofe 
members of the church, to whom I now addrefs myfelf, who regard 
the eftablifhment of the church in this country, as an objcét of great 
nationa) importance ; whether, by their occafional attendance upon 
irregular teachers, who hold themfelves independent of it, they 
would with to become inftrumental to the deftruction of the caufe 
they profefs to have at heart ; whether they are not actually placing 
themfelves in that predicament, when, by their influence and example, 
they convey an idea into the minds of the people, abfolutely deftruc. 
tive of one great end of the divine inftitution of a church, by leading 
them to conclude, that it is a matrer of no confequence, whether 
they continue in communion with it ornot ? 1 would intreat them 
by the love of Chrift, toconfider, whether the do¢trine which they may 
hear out of the church will balance againft what they lofe by their 
feparation from ii? If upon the idea of the prefent fuppofed infuf- 
ficiency of the clergy, communion with our church be no longer con. 
fidered a matter of chriftian obligation ; and. it be judged advifeable 
for the more effectual advancement of the chriftian caufe to follow 
what may be deemed the found of the gofpel, wherever heard, or by 
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® Mr. Wilberforce’s Practical View, Pp. 408, 383. 
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whonwfoever delivered ; we do not kefitate to fay, chat in fuch cafe 
he remedy will, in the end, prove worle than the difeafe, and chat 
hofe well-meaning perfons, ohh pare mot fanguine in its application, 
will eventua uly find, ne they have been only jnitruments in the 
hands of defigning men, for the ietinn iithinent of purpoles whichy 
could they foreiee them, = might be amony the laii te promoic. 
? 4 J ’” 


If the foundations be deft roycd, Wid Can Me righiaus das 


In his Poffcript to the Clergy, after making a be coming 
apology tor ‘addreffi 1g them on a "ful bjekt, with which every 
minifter of the church iss from his profeflion, fuppofed to 
be acquainted, Mr. Daubeny very properly calls their atten- 
tion to that falfe fyftem of liberality fupported by the 

‘¢ Loofe manner of writing, which has of lite years prevailed, and 
which feems calculated, not fo much to give an idea of the plan 
upon which the church of Chriit has been tounded, as by a latitude 
of interpretation, to accommodate the language of fcripture to the 
Various opinions that have been formed upon ir, thet the term of 
church communion may be rendered as comprehen/ive as poflibley or 
mean nothing. It is not, indeed,’’ fays our auch or, **to be won. 
dered at, that the opinions of the modern clergy thew'd become Jefs 
fettled upon church matters than they have been, fince the authority 
of a Hooker, a Hickes, anda Lifley, is by many confidered to be in 
2a manner fuperfeded by that of an Headly, a Wark urton, and a 
Paley. It is a very common thing for proteiiors of the Linas to be 
feed tor the fupport of what they know to be a wrong caufe. Would 
charity allow us to fuppofe that minifters of the church could ever 
act upon a fimilar plan? It appears to me, that the writers above- 
mentioned would have deferved well of their fappofed clients; for 
were Ta diffenter from the church, I fhowld feex tor no argument 
to juftity my leparat tion, Which might not be fairly drawn from their 
reipe clive Ww ritin: Ri 

This opinion Mr. Danbeny fully « eftablithes by quotations 
from their feveral works ; and an obvious confideratio: n fug- 
gefted to the reader on this occafion is, that the beit of men 
are liable to error, and that writers molt difth iguiflic d for their 
talents, will not always be found the fateft guides in purfuits 
of religious knowledge. We have thus given a gefheral ac- 
count of what is contained in this ¥aluable and interefling 
publication, and cannot better exprefs the fentiments which a 
repeated perufal of it has excited in our minds, than by 
adopting the language of its learned and worthy author, 


‘¢ We do not protefs ourfelves to be in the nuiwber of thofe, if 
there be any fuch, who think that there is pn amifs amongtt us ; 


for this would be to lay claim to that perfection which belongs noz 
toman. Art the fume time, in reference io the wget ita ite of thi 3 
in the world, it may be proper to fuggeft to the der the great 
dan ger of his being too readily impretled with the idea of iinprov. i 
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ment either in church or ftate. There are no two words ta the 
Englifh language, the found of which, from the ufe that has been 
hasely made of them, convey fo ftrong a fenfe of alarm to thie think. 
ing mind asthofe of Li iberty and Ref: “mation. Things moft valued 
in themfelves become molt deftructive in their abufe. We have 
lived to fee, what we fhould not otherwife have believed, the giants 
of infidelity waging open war againft Heaven; falfe philofophers, 
under the fpecious pretence of diffufing light and liberty through 
a benighted and enflaved world, engaged in a more daring league of 
fy {tematic oppofition to the plans of Divine Providence for the benefit 
of mankind, than has ever been wit neffed. Ir is with a mixture of 
horror and indignation that we look back to the fcenes which thefe 
minifters of rebellious darknefs have been permitted to bring forth ; 
itis with awe and trembling that we look forward to what may, in 
the divine counfel, be the winding up of this eventful tragedy. 
Should it, however, be the will of that wife Being, who directeth 
allthings, (as from the complexion of the times we are occafionally 
led to tear may be the cafe) that this nation fhoul!d learn a fecond 
teflon in that licentious fchool, in which it might be thought that it 
had remained a Jength of time fufictent to have received a finifhed 
education, it may at leaft be hoped, that the clergy will not be 
brought in as acceflory to the judgment. Be “e remembered, that 
the moft commen way of wound ing “the church, has been through the 
fides of its clergy. ‘This metho d was practifed with fuccefs, when 
the church of this country potlefied a moit pious and able minifiry. 
We are not therefore to be furprifed, that it fhould be attempted in 
the prefent day. But although no argument drawn from the conduct 
of individuals ought in equity to bear againit the body to which 
they belong ; yet when a prejudice once tikes poilefron of the hu. 
man mind, he is not always in the power of reafon to confine it to the 
precife objet that originally gave rife toa it. ‘This confideration 
thould make the clergy, of all men, mott cire umfpect In their con. 
duct, becaufe, as the world will judge, it is in their power to do the 
greateit injury to the caute of whi ch they ought to be the moft effec. 
tual fupporiers, dn the pro phetic lan guage, when the vineyard 
whi 4" God has encloied thall ceafe to be duly cultivated, ar nd the 
vine be fuffered to take its wild and natural growth, the he dge by 
which it had been feparated from the waite will be pulled down, and 
the boar out of the wood, and the wild beait of the field, be permitted 
todevourit. Some Anti-chriftian power, intent upon n¢ othing but 
plunder « aud deitruction, or a domettic enemy, having the fame object 
in view, wall foot er or later be let Ivofe upon a church when in this 
degenerate condition, and become the inflrument of executing upon 
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Art. III. 4 Picture of Chr. fi an Phil if »ph) y. The Second 
Edition, with Correétions and confiderable dad: itions. By 
Robert Fellowes, A. B. Oxon. Pp. 264. Price . White, 
Fleet-Street. London. 1799. 


PRINCIPAL defign of the prefent publication is,”’ 
to ufe the words of the author, ‘* by a delineation 
of the character of Jefus, to difplay the genuine and unfo- 
philticated {pirit of his religion ; andto fhew what ought to 
be its influence on the affe&tions” and the conduét of men in 
rivate life and in public tations ; and in the i lultration of 
a fubject thus extentiveiy beneficial, Mr. Fellowes has ex- 
hibited much pure religion, found argument, and accurate 
reafoning. Mr. Fellowes defcribes himfelf as an A. B. of 
Oxford, and curate of Harbury, near Southam, in War- 
wickfhire, from which we prefume, he is not a very old man ; 
but whether that be the cafe or not, we will venture to aflert, 
that the production before us would not difgrace a writer of 
any age or character, ‘Throughout the whole of this work 
we difcover a fpirit of univerfal benevolence, ardent picty, 
and a felf-conviction of what he labours to prove, that do him 
infinite credit. His language is, in general, correct, {pirited, 
and nervous ; his arguments are convincing, and his arrange- 
ment of them is perfpicuous; a degree of fancy is now and 
then difcovered, which, though it do not add much vigour to 
his reafoning, certainly does not detraét from it; this fault, 
if a fault it be, will be removed by experience. 
He has thus arranged his fubjeé : 


iit. ‘The character of Jefus, as it has been reprefented by the 
four Evangelifts, an argument for the truth of chrift:anity. 

2ndly. Confide rations on the marks of energy and authority that 
characterized the manner of Jefus ; ; and of which the features are 
accurately preferved in the narrative of the Evangelitts. 

3d and 4: hly. Remi irks on the chriftian miracles. 

sth. The chara@ter of Jefus illuftrated.—é6th. Jefus on the 
crofs, a martyt to truth.—7th. A future life—an immaterial principle 
—the truth of the refurrection of Jelus—prattical inferences. —8th. 
Thoughts on the free difcuifion of the evidences of religion. 


This outline he has extremely well filled up. The firft and 
fecond parts contain much i ingenious and fatisfactory infor- 
mation on the fubjeéts they profefs to treat of 3 and we re- 
commend his remarks on the miracle of the blind man re- 
{tored to fight, to the particular attention of his readers. In 
his chapter on the ‘* Character of Jefus [luftrated’’ he well 
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retutes the ‘6 cold blooded calculations’ of Godwin. We 
will extract a portion of it. 


« The benevolence of Jefus,’? fays Mr. Fellowes, ‘* though un. 
bounded, was yet ro. th.t pretended and much boafted fentiment of 
univertal love, which lofes fight of individual mifery, and {corns the 
en earing ties which bind families and nations. He went about 
doiny good ; binJicg up the brokenehearted ; pouring comfort into 
the bolom of the w retehed. And as he cle to exhibit a charaGer 
proper for the imitation of man, he came adorned with all thofe 
affections, which are the bright tt ornaments of our nature. Men 
can never be brought to fquare their actions by a rule which they do 
not underftand. Such a rule is that of the general good which Mr. 
Godwin recommends to his difciples, as a fate and unerring guide 
through the intricate maze of human intercourfe ; and as the beft and 
only intallible teft of judtice and benevolence. But the gencral good 
is a rule of conduct which no individual can comprehend ; becaufe 
he can never fo nicely balance the average ,of all the particular in. 
terefts of the different parts of the community, as to know wherein 
the ars petorelt refides. But though we cannot afcertain how 


moft effectually t ) promote the general gocd, yet we can re oy. 
difcern by what mode of conduct we can bet promote the good « 
individuals. Benevolence, therefore, confifts in doing good to in. 


dividuals, without flaying nicely to examine how the good done may 
affect the public intereft. We are not to fuffer the heat of beneve- 
lence to expire while we are making fueb cold blooded calculations. 
Man is the creature of fympathy ; and, therefore, in his conduét to 
his fellow-creature’, he ‘will be ruled by its impulfe. But no indi- 
vidual can fympathize with the general good, or with an impalbable 
abitraction ; for fy mp: uthy implics diftinét fenfations of tendernefs 
towards fome partic ular object ; 3a nd which, at leaft, in fome degree, 
correlpond with the fenfations in, the object by which out fympathy 1s 
excited. We can, therefore, only fympathize with the intereit « 
individuals. If 1 were to behold a perfon weltering in his blood, 
or writhing in agony, from a broken limb, on the highway, ‘ts 
would inttantly excite my fympathy, and I fhould endeavour to pro- 
cure him relief and confolation without once confidering whether 
the community would be more benefitted by his death than his reco- 
very. But, according to the benevolent fyftem of Mr. Godwin, 
this calculation ought to be the preliminary to any exertions of 
kindnefs ; and, according to his notions, if the interetts of the com- 
munity could have been promoted by the death of this poor object, 
or if the relief adminifte red, conld have been applied in fome other 


way, more productive of gencral good, then this act of humanity 
would become an act of injuttice *. 





~ 


* Had the medical gentleme n, to whom Mr. Gedwin applicd for 
affiftance in the cafe ot his wite, anfwered, ‘* ee conceive the com- 
munity will be more benefited by her death, than her life, we can- 
not, therefore, according to ur principles of juflice, attempt to pre- 
ferve it—could Ae have blamed them ?” ewieaver, 


This 
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This mode of bringing the principles of our modern phi- 
lofophers to the teft of experience, is only wanting, mott 
completely, to refute them. 

Ina note, in p. 82, is as follows : « Among the illuftrious 
names that human gratitude wil! tranf{mit down the ftream of 
time, there are few which poiterity will repeat with more 
reverence than thofe of Darwin and of Beddoes.” We know 
not by what means Mr. Fellowes is thus enabled to decide 
pofitively, as to what will be the opinion of pofterity on thefe 
two egregious writers ; but if it be at all to be learned from 
the fentiments entertained of them by their contemporarie S, 
we, as peremptorily as he makes it, deny the truth of his 
affertion, The names of thefe gentlemen have yet excited no 
reverence in the world, whatever other fenfations they may 
have raifed; and when they have quitted it, we conceive they 
will fcarcely have fecured a niche among the vilionary theo- 
rifts, in which the conclufion of the 18th century has been 
fo wouderfully prolific. ‘* Praife undeferved,” &c. &c. 

In the following page there is a chara@ter of Mr. Burke 
certainly well drawn, but not always juft. To fay ‘* that he 
{truggled with energy and obitinacy to produce the exfermi- 
nation, by fire and Jword, of twenty-four million of his fellow 
men,” is the very acme of rancorous injuftice, unbecoming 
the character of Mr. Fellowes, either as a man, or minifter 
of religion. But that we are fatisfied fo audacious and abo- 
minable a charge will carry with it its own refutation, we 
would throw down the gauntlet to this panygerift of Darwin 
and Beddoes, For although we may not approve of fome parts 
of Mr. Burke’s public condué, we feel it our duty to repel, 
with ‘* energy and obftinacy,”’ fo grofs and infufferable a calum- 
ny. We beg leave torecommend to Mr. Fellowes a little more 
moderation both in his praifes and cenfures ; for we hold the 
fulfome flattery beftowed upon living authors, and the fhame- 
lefs mifreprefentation of dead ones, in a light equally con- 
temptible. 

Generally fpeaking, we approve of what he has written in 
the chapter on the “¢ Character of Jefus Illuftrated’’—his 
obfervations are fhrewd, and forcible—in page 135 is an ex- 
cellent note on the pretended evangelijm of the prefent day. 
The admirers of the theatre will, we doubt not, acknowledge 
the ftrength and truth of the following quotation, 


“© At the clofe of the 18th century Iet us not rake from 
its afhes, the fpirit of Calvin, fcowling with the morofenefs of 
fanaticifm ; for ever lowering over the infernal abyfs, and {cate 
tering fire and brimftone in the 8 of harmlefs ple fant try. Let 
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us not conjure up this fpirit from its repofe, in order to eclipfe the 
fpirit of Jefus, bright, ferene, unclouded, benign, and chearful ; 
indulgent to human frailty, cointorting the weary and the he avy 
laden ; friendly to innocent pleafure, and adverfe to that fenfual 
apathy and that haggard fuperftition, which would ftrip vivacity ot 
its playfulnels, and tprightlinefs of its fmile. 

‘© The general complexion of human life is fufficiently melancholy, 
without any artificial expedients to cover it with more difmal hues. 
It is more neceffary and a more facred duty, to feek for balm, with 
which to footh the afflicted, than for forrows with which to deprefs 
the happy. If we plant the cyprefs and other emblems of grief, 
among the habitations of the dead, there is no reafon why we fhould 
not permit the voice of gladnefs to be heard in the chambers of the 
l.ving. 

“There are fome recreations, which the Puritans of the laft cen- 
tary confidered as flagrant fins. Among thefe the amufements of the 
drama were more particularly the objects of their invective. Mr. 
Wilberforce, whofe work is fhaded with the fombre tints of Puri. 
tanifm, feems to contider the theatres as inaufpicious to piety ; and 
as places to which a Chriitian ought not to retort. If Mr. W. do 
not choofe to be prefent at a play, becaufe the play-houfes are 
frequented by debauchees, he might on the fame ground of argument 
ab{tain from the fenate or the fanttuary. Corruption and depravity 
are to be met with in every walk of life, and under almoit every 
modification of focial intercourfe ; and if we will go where they are 
not, we muft go out of the world at once. I know no other alter- 
native. But does not Mr, W. recolleét that the Divine Author of 
chriitianity eat, without feruple, at the fame table, with publicaas 
and finners ? Does he not know that virtue is proved by refifting 
temptation ; and that he difcovers the brighteit integrity, who is 
chatte amid feduction, and in cotfupt amid co rrupt tion, 

‘©The corruptions of which Mr. W. complains,are accidental, not 
eff ntial, to the theatre ; and it is probable that they would exift with 
more criminal aggravations if there were not a theatre in London. 
Vice and licentioufnefs, ingenious in expedients, would foon find 
other haunts ; and which would only be more dangerous if they 
were more enveloped i in the fhade of myftery, and Jefs expofed to that 
influence of public opinion of which, notwithftanding its partial 
eccentricities, the general refult is alway s favourable to “ € intereits 
of virtue, of delica acy, and chaftity.’? P. 157. 


This defence of the Drama and its favourers, if not quite 
fatisfactory, is at leaft ingenious. He concludes his obferva- 
tions in the following manner : 

‘© But notwithftanding all the corruptions of the theatre, I am 
inclined to believe, that when all the meansy W hether direct or indire¢t, 
by which they fotter the growth of vice have been com puted, a great 
balance will remain in favour of their general tendency to promote 
the interelts of virtue, ‘The fy inpathetia principle, w hich prefides 


; 
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in the breaft of the fpectator, feems to be always more powerfully 
excited when virtue is feen to triumph over vice ; and when be- 
nevolence, full of life and energy, is delineated feattering joy and 
happinels over the whole extent of its horizon; then even 
coivruption, for a moment foaring from its bafenefs, pays its 
homage to virtue; then the applautes of the audience ar molt re- 
doubled and moft fincere.” 

‘This is an undoubted fact. We have witnefled many in- 
flances in confirmation ef this opinion, and none in contra- 
diction to it. 

In that part of his chapter which treats on the Refurre@ion 
of our Saviour, he oppofes, with great force, that arrogant 
fentiment of Mr. Hume, ‘** that it is more probable that tef- 
timony fhould be falfe, than that miracles fhould be true,” 
by adopting and f{upporting, with energy and [pirit, the very 
converte of the propofition, namely, ‘that it is more pro- 
bable that the miracles themfelves fhould be true, than that 
the sslilianien which was given in their defence, by the 
apoitles and firft chriftians, fhould be falfe.”’ 

The reader will be much gratified by this portion of Mr, 
Fellowes’s produCtion.—In p. 260 is the follos wing note ; 


“ Tt is avery common, but a very miftaken fuppofition, that 
the writings of the French deitts produced that aftonifhing degree 
of infidelity that prevailed in France. The fe writings were only a 
fubordinate and fecondary caufe. ‘The primary and effential caul e, 
was the grofs and palpable corruptions of the Komith chur 
‘Lhote corru ptions, accumulating for centuries, at lait produ: - 
a montter » that devoured its mother. ‘he deittical philotophers 
might have haftened its birth, but they had no fhare in its forma- 
tion. If the deiftical writers had been the effential cauie of the 
declenfion ot chriftianity in France, the fame caute ftill operating 
vould have prevented its revival—chriftianity would have funk 
torife no more! But there is the ftrongeft proof that the corrup- 
tions of the chureh and the clergy, r rather than the fcoffs of the 
philotophers, were the caufe of the prevailing infidelity in France ; 
for the bett informed travellers into that country aflure us, that 
the infidelity is declining, now the caufe that produced it is no 
more! * The loathfome fenfuality, the proftituted venality, arid the 
{plendid hypocrify of the French church, and the French clergy, 
have v: anifhed, and the religion of Jefus is beginning to appear 
with morc of its primitive fimplicify.” 


———— 





* We confefs our ignorance of this fa&. In all the changes and 
chances of the revolution we hive not yet once difcovered the 
flighteft circumftance favourable to the revival of religion ; cer- 
tainly none have appeared in the harliquinade, exhibited by that 
Semi-Mahometan, ‘Buonaparte , and his Janiilaries. Rev, 
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And is this actually the ftate of things in France ;—If fo, 
how prodigioufly milinformed we unfortunate Reviewers 
are!!! 

«¢ Ttis now probable that chriftianity will, inthe courfe of a few 
years, When the prefent directorial ruthans thall have patfed away, 
ftrike a much deeper root than before, into the minds and -the 
affections of the French. ‘That the faith ot the people, no longer 
cheated by the muimmery of popery, but tounded on knowledge, 
will be immoveable ; and that all the combined powers of deitm 
will be too feeble to do it any injury. In this perfuafion, as a 
chriftian and a minifier of Jefus, 1 feel a happinefs that I cannot 
expreis ; and I humbly implore the Supreme Ditpofer that it may 
not be illufory,” 


In this hope we heartily join; but although the ‘direc 
torial tyranny” be done away, we perceive not the mott di i- 
tant profpect of the halcyon: days promifed us by the prop'eciic 
fpirit of Mr. Fellowes. We fancy, on the contrary——but 
why conjecture at all? the human inagination is lolt, and 
bewildered in the fublime labyrinth ‘the revolutionary 
movements of France ; even the authors themfelves know 
not what each fuccceding day may bring terth ; «nd the 
wretched inhabitants of the country, whom the democrats of 
this ifland have becn deitying as beings, whofe pure and im- 
pctuous [pirits [corned the control of power, whether human 
or divine, aii abject anc daitardly flaves *, wait, in ftupid 
pathy aud ° fubmution, to learn from which of the ty- 
rants of the Luxemburg they are to receive the inheritance of 
‘eternal fleep.”” € Oh people! loft to glory, as to thame :” 
Failen, fallen, faticn, tallen, from your high eftate, and 
weltering in your blood!” . 

We will here take our leave of this author. The extras 
we have made trom hts work, will enable our readers to judge 
what oninion we entertain of tt, and may perhaps excite in 
them x deli of perufing the whole.—It is extremely well 
printed, andonexeclient paper. 


* We defy the moft determined Jacobin living to deny, that the 


neh people are, at this moment, the moft miferable flaves on 
earth S| Rez 
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Arr. IV. Mem oirs of the Courts of Berlin, Warfow, and 
Vienna, in the Years 1797, 1798, and 1799. 
( Concluded from P. 260.) 
HE fecond Volume opens with an oo of Warfaw, and 
the affairs of Poland, Mr. W’s remarks on the ftate of that 


unhappy 
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unhappy country are fentible and judicious, whilft they lead 
him to trace the principal caufes which conketiiseed to its de- 
cli e, and which finally led to its partition. 

The circumitances which occalioned the elevation of the late 
King ot Poland, his character, and the fubfequent events 
whi h termin: ited j in his degradation, are well and taithfully de- 
lineated, and cannot fail to read an inftructive leilon both to 
Stat s and Princes. 

Wien Count Poniatowfki, our Author informs us that, 
he was fent as the minilter of Auguitus, King of Poland, to 
th» Emprcfs E'izabeth of Ruffia. Upon this occation a cir- 
cumitaace h: pp ‘ned which was confidered as ominous of his 
future exaltation: 


«Previous to his fertine out for Ruffia, he obtained, not without 
S ’ 


difficulty, oftcy much folicitation on the part of himfelf and his 
friends, the order of knighthood of the § White Eagle,’ then the 
only one exifing in Poland. A very fingular circumttance took 


place at his inveitsiure, the notoriety of which leaves no doubt of its 
truth, and which every perfon in Warfaw with whom I ever con- 
verfe! on the fubje&, is ready to confirm. When the Sovereign con- 
fers the order, it is cultom: ry with the ribband to give likewife the 
tar, round which is embroidered the device. ‘The motto of the King 
is different trom that of the /udjed ; the former being, 

‘Pro fide, Grege, lege hg 
whereas the knights wear it, 

‘ Pro fide, Rege, lege. ’ 
By an accident which never happened before, inftead of a ftar bearing 
the device as wern by the fubyect, a royal ftar had been given to 
Count Poniatowlki. ‘The miltake was not immediately difcovered ; 
but when it reached Count Bruhl, the firft minitter of Auguftus, he 
initandy redemauded the infignia of the order,as having been inadvert- 
ent'y conferred, and they were of courfe reftored. The affair excited 
much remark at the me ;,and when Staniflaus afterward afcended the 
throne, ic was yecollected, and confi lered as an omen of his future 
fortune.’’ 

We are told that, when at Peterfburgh, the Count foon be- 
came per! fonaliy acceptable to the Great Dutchefs Catherine 
(the late Empre! fs) and that nodoubt can be entertained but 
‘©that the connection between her and Staniflaus was of the 
clofeft and tendereft nature,” and that the King never after- 
wards fuiled to ‘*mention her as an object of his warmett at- 
tachment, as a woman, no lefs than of his admiration and ref- 
pect as a Sovereign.” 


Mi: Wraxal ll, during his abode at Warfaw, above twenty 


years'avo, feems to have prognoiticated thofe events cencerning 
the King nd country, which have,in that period,actually taken 
place 
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place. In treating of the partition of Poland by the three 
confederate adjoining powers of Pruffia, Aultria, and Rullia, 
the author fays,— 


“ The plan unqueftionably originated in the Cabinet of Praffia ; but 

not with the King, nor w ith ay of his minifters. His brother Prince 
Henry’s deep and capacious mi ind firtt fe ized, digetted, and ripe ne 1 it 
in filence. When he communicated his Sens on the fubject to Frede- 
ric, that Monarch, while he exprefled his admiration of it in theory, 
c cont fidered it as impracticable, and o PP ofed by too many obttacles ever 
to be realized. Prince Henry on the ot her ha nd con Ae iat by 
time, concealment, and dextrous management, it mighc be finally ef. 
fe‘ted. He brought over the King to his opinion; and they began 
mn concert the train of imeadures requiiite for is com} ‘Lhe 
fir it ttep taken was artfully to flatter the new Emprefs of Ruflia, to 
awaken her vanity, and to reprefent to her the honor, a as well as ad. 
vantage, of giv ing a Sovereign to Poland, after havi: ng | placed herfelf 
on the throne of the Czars. Catharine liftened with pleafure to fug- 
eeftions fo well calculated to make impreflion on a mind like hers, 
unxious for every f{pecies of glory. Tinpelled by her partiality for 
Count Poniatow fk, and perhaps likewife induced by her perfeét 
knowledge of his charatter, fhe fignitied to Frederic her intention of 
elevating yhim tothe crown. ‘The choice being approved at Berlin, on 
the deceafe of Auguftus, Catharine’s forces and treafures overcame all 
eppolition. Stanillaus was elected by violence; while the Ruffian 
ambaflador, Prince Repnin, became in fae the de {pot and the opprefior 
of the Poles. ‘The unfortunate Kin ig retained little more of royalty 
than the name, and was only an engine in the hands of the Court of 
as 


lerion. 


. 


‘¢’Theunfortenate Prince (he informs us) in vain atte emp ted to pre- 
tract the difine:mberment of the country over which he reigned. His ftrug- 
gles only maniefted to all Europe the helplefs condition of the Polith 
and nation. Confcious of the perfonal difhonour that he 
mutt incur, by figning an a¢t which equally degraded both, he refu- 
fed to lend himfelt to fuch a proceeding. He even gave the Englith 
Minifter at Warfaw, the ore and moft folemn aifurances, that he 
wold neither be induced by off ers, Nor comp. elled by violence, to 
fubfcribe fo humiliating a renunciation, ¢ I prefent you my hand,’ 
faid he to Mr. Wroughiton,in the a gony of his mind; ¢ and 1 autho- 
‘ rife you to inform your Court in my name, that I w ill rather fuffer 
“it to be cut off, than dubmit todo adeed which mutt for ever fi ully 

‘ my name and reign.”’ 


Sove fe Ion 


“©The King’s fubfequent conduct correfponded il with his de- 
clarations : alter reluctantly figning the avowal of the claiins fet up 


by the three Powers, he added his confent to the perpetual alienation 


‘ ’ 


of the fequeitered provinces from the Crown and Republic of 


’ , 
j olan d, ' 
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Inthe twentieth letter, our traveller ae us an interefting 
account of the attempt to alfaffinate Staniflaus, and his 
efcape ; which its length alone prevents us frot n inferting. 

Staniflaus, it appears, with all his good qualities, was 
fufceptible of adulation; of which a peculiar inftance is 
related in p. 89. 

‘The twenty-ninth letter, which treats of the ftate of fociety 
in Vienna; female manners and education ; on fuperftition ; 
bigotry ; belies in familiar f{pirits, and in the philofopher’s 
ltone, &c. is entertaining throughout, and deferving of — 
fal. Speaking of the illuftrious Emprets, Maria Therefa, 
Mr. Wr axall records man y rare inftances of her conjugal affee- 
tion and fidelity. 


‘ Like the elder Agr ppina, the prefles to her heart the urn that 
contains the afhes of her hufband ; and time, which has foftened, 
cannot obliterate her crief. Francis died fuddenly, on the 8th of 
Auguft, 1765, without previoufly confefling, or receiving abfolution, 
Unlefs prevented by REPORT, Maria Therefa never tails to re- 
p: air on the eighteenth day of every month, very early in the morp- 
ing, to the v ault of the convent of the Capuchins in Vie nna, wheie 
her hufband, the Emperor’s remains ere depofited. Even in winter, 
the is there long before dawn, notwaithttanding the rigour of the 
feafon and her many infirmities. ‘The vault is lighted up, and on 
her knees fhe pours out fupplications for the repofe of his foul. The 
whole of Auguft the confiders as a penitential time, dedicated to his 
memory ; and fhe generally pafles it at the palace of Schonbrun, in 
a fort of gloomy and devout retirement, amidit mafles, Rejuiems, 
and fervices for the dead. However tin¢tured with human weaknefs 
and fuperftition, 1t is impoflible not to refpect the fource, and to ho. 
nour the principles, which infpire fo exemplary a conduct.”’ 

At fix o’clock in the evening the Emprefs 

Finifhes her application to bufinefs, and hears benedittion ; a 
ceremony of devotion at which fhe expects her daughters to be prefent. 
If they abfent themfelves, fhe does not fail to exprefs her difappro- 
bation. She even fends to enquire if they are indifvofed ; and fome- 
times reprimands them with maternal authority, when fhe meets 
them next day.”’ 


Our difcerning traveller, whilft he laments that the Em- 
prefs’s narrow prejudices and fuperflitious obfervances ob- 
fcured in fome meafure thofe eminent virtucs with which 
ihe was endowed by nature, and which acquired her, in the 
beginning of her reign, the admiration of all Europe, pro- 
ceeds to give us the following defcription of her eitimable 
gualitics : 


*€ Perhaps 
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«¢ Perhaps however we ought to pity and almoft conceal defects, half 
apologized for by her fex and age, nurfed by the bigotry of the peop! 
over whom fhe reigns, and become hereditary in the Houfe of 
Auftria. She retains, and I doubt not ever will continue to poffels, 
many of the virtues and qualifications, which juitly entitle her to 
rank among the beft princes who have fwayed the fcepter 1n modern 
times. As a woman, in every relation of private lite, fhe has not 
only been blainelefs, but meritorious. Her honour never fuffered 
the flighteft attaint, and fhe was invariably, as well as tenderly, 
attached to the late Emperor Francis. An affectionate mother, a 
generous miftrefs, and a faithful friend, her heart has not been 
hardened or corrupted by the poileflion of power. It ftill remains 
ucceflible to every gentle and benevolent impreflion.’’ 


The fon and fucceflor of the Emprefs, the Emperor 
Jofeph the fecond, whofe reign and meafures of government 
attracted fuch general obfervation in Europe, engages, as may 
be fuppofed, a good deal of our author’s attention, 


«© Jofeph the fecond is rather above than below the middle fize, 
and in no degree inclined to corpulercy. Though not handfome, 
he may be accounted agreeable in his pesfon, and, when young, he 
mutt have been elegant,”’ 


The reader is prefented with an entertaining account of 
the two perfonal interviews which took place between Jo- 
feph the fecond, and Frederic the fecond of Pruffia. ‘The 
former of thefe interviews was holden at Neifs, in Silefia, 
and the latter at Neuftadt, in Moravia. 


“© The firft interview,’’ fays Mr. Wraxall, ‘ unqueftionably arofe 
principally from the curiofity natural to both fovereigns, to fee and 
converfe with each other. But the fecond. meeting was nant for 
more concealed and important purpofes. Here it was that the pre- 
liminaries were fettled, and the terms adjufted, on which Poland 
was to be difmembered, Frederic completely fucceeded in his objeét, 
and the fate of the Poles was decided at Neuitadt, whilt amufements, 
military as well as theatrical, ferved to veil the fecret ef fate from 
common eyes,”’ 


Mr. Wraxall alfo includes in his fketch the charaers of 
a variety of other princes and princeffcs. 

But, pafling them over, we mutt remark, that the thirty- 
fourth letter is not the leaft interefting, which contains the 
character and anecdotes of Prince Kaunitz, the Prime Mi- 
nifter, and who acquired, and for many years maintained, 
the moit confirmed afcendancy, as well as imperious influence, 
inthe Avttrian councils. He is defcribed as a man of exten- 
five knowledge and talents, but withal, as proud, fupercilious, 
and intriguing, 

U;on 
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Upon the whole, we have perufed thef, Memoirs with con- 
fiderable fatisfa€tion and pleaiure. The characters appear to 
be well and faithtully drawn, and the language, abating a few 
oceafional inaccuracies, is good. Amufement and infor- 
mation are here blended together, and we think that Mr. 
Wraxall will fuffer no diminution of his former reputation 
by the publication of thefe volumes. 





Art. V. The Duties of Overfeers of the Poor, and the 
Sufficiency of the prefent Sy/tem of the Poor Laws confidered, 
in a Char ge delivered to the Grand Fury, at the General 
Quarter Seffions of the Peace for the Ifle of Ely, holden 
on April the 2d, 1799. By James Nafmith, D. D. Chair- 
man. Publifhed at the requeit of the Magitrates. 
Pp. 69. 2s. Rivingtons. 


HIS is a moft admirable publication, on a moft im- 

portant and interefting fubjeét. The worthy Chair- 
man contends, and contends. well, that the prefent fyltem of 
our Poor Laws is amply fufficient for all the purpofes for 
which they were enacted ; and the deficiency complained of 
is to be found folely in the defective execution, He begins 
his charge by pointing out the caufes which have fo very 
largely contributed to the encreafe of the poor rates, which 
he afferts to be, 1ft, An increafing population: aly, A 
gradual alteration in the modes and habits of life: adly, The 
great advance in the price of every article of neceilary con- 
fumption :— 

« All thefe caufes,” he adds, “ have largely contributed to the 
encreafe of the poor rates; they are, in their nature, permanent, 
and cannot be counteracted by any regulations of the itate; the 
increafe of the rates has been the inevitable con/equence of an 
encreafing population, of a high degree of civilization and refine- 
ment, and the influx of riches from the extenfion of commerce.— 
But there is ftil,” he proceeds, “a fourth caufe, which, though 
but temporary, has, while it fubfifts, a very confiderable effect on 
jour poor rates, (why not our ? Is it an uninterefied foreigner who 
is writing ?) I mean the {ums paid in bounties to militia men, in 
allowances to their families, and in the execution of the feveral 
acts for the provifional cavalry, and for raifing men for the army 
and navy—You will not, I truft, deem thefe payments an evil 
when you recolle& the very great evils from which they have been 
the means of preferving jou: neither will you confider them as 
burdens, when you call to mind from what heavy and infupportable 
burdens they ae protected you. You will remember thefe mea- 
{ures are neceilary for your defence.” 


We 
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We muft, once for all, reprobate this mode of expreffion ; 
it has not the appearance of impartiality in the fpeaker, but 
it carries with it fomething like an idea, that Ae poffetled the 
means of Jelf prefervation unknown to his audience ; and, 
that though the country fhould fink under the efforts of anar- 
chiits, Ais perfon and property were in a {tate of fecurity.— 
Exclufive of this fingular appearance, the addreffor muft know 
enough of the world to be lenfible, that his admonitions are 
much more likely to be efficacious when his hearers perceive, 
that in ther fufferings he mutt fuffer, and in theiriprofperity 
his own welfare is concerned. We have noticed this pra@tice 
in this place, without intending the moft diftant refleétion 
upon the known loyalty of the author of this charge, tor 

whofe principles we have the highe(t refpect ; but merely to 
act as a caution to fuch dipofed men, againft the adoption of 
this unnatural phrafeology, in repute only among the. pro- 
pagators of treafon, fedition, and atheifm. He continues— 


« And whatever part of your property may by the fc, or other 
laws, be require ‘d, I am perfuaded you wi il] contribute, what is lo 
re quired, chearfully and readily, to fave the whole from the bound- 
lefs rapine and extortion of your inveterate enemics, whoie iteps, 
wherever they have gained admitlion, have been attended with 
univerfal rain and defolation.” 


To prove how general the praéice of the country falls fhort 
of the /prrit and meaning of the f{latutes, he procees to a 
brief comparifon of the one with the other; and, to our 
minds, molt fatisfa€torily proves the fault to lie with the 
executors of them. His refle@tions on the general conduc of 
narifhes, in the choice of Overfeers of the Poor, are marked 
with & rong fenfe, experience, and truth. Can any man who 
has obferved the proceedings of a parochial veftry deny the 
veracity of the following ftatement : 


« It is a great and important traft which is thus repofed in 
them, (Overtee.s,) but how is it fulfilled? [Is it not m riverfally 
the cafe, that no degree of real choice, or difcrimination, is exer- 
cited ; that no resard is paid to character, ability, or difpofition ; 
that the inexperience of youth, jutt entcring into life, or the de- 
crepitude ot ‘old age, ready to fink into the grave, are not confi- 
dered as exemptions ; that the moft flagrant and notorious defects 
ot character and coudu@ are no obftac tes to your choice; that, in 
forming your lifts, the only rule by wh ch you are guided is rotation, 

and your only ftudy, that the office may be impote 4, in turn, upon 
every one, however vifible and glaring his unfitnets for it; or, if 
there ever exifts a conteft and variety of opinion, the flrng, le is 
not who fhall, but who fhall not, be chofen. —Now, while you 
thus wutt the expenditure of the public flock, indifcriminately , to 
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every one by turn, you cannot be furprized to find that the money 
is frequently improvidently expended, and that your burdens are 
unnecefiarily encreafed. I am periuaded you do not regard the 
management of your private concerns with the fame indifference 
as you view the direction of the public affairs of your parithes ; 
nor would you choole a Bailiff to fuperinteid the economy of your 
farms, to hire and pay your Jabourers, and to manage your lands 
and your ftock, with that carelefsnefs and inattent on to the quali- 
fications requilite for the office, as you nominate officers to manage, 
order, and relieve, the poor: you well know that fuch a conduct 

muft, in the former cafe, end in ruin; and it requires little Te- 
flection to difcern that, in the | tter, by unnecetlarily encreafing 
the public expence, you are, at the fame time, diminithing + vice 
private fub{tance.” 

We do not fay that there are not exceptions to fuch modes 
of proceeding: but we do ailent to the opinion of Dr. Naf- 
mith, that they are pretty generally practifed, and that when 
the Poor Laws are fairly and honourably put in execution, 
they are very nearly adequate to their purpofe. Local cir- 
cumf{tances may occur, where from peculiar events, or rela- 
tions, beneficial alterations might be figgerted 5 ; but, taking 
it as a general fyftem, untverfal in its application, we are not 
fanguine enough to hope for any folid or permanent improve- 
ment from any of the plans that have hitherto. been offered. 

The author proceeds to give a kind of epitome of the ftatutes 
exifting on the fubje&, and by which the conduct of all the 
parties interefted fhould be regulated, This part of his 
charge is well worth the attentive perufal and confideration of 
every rank of men, particulariy of thofe gentlemen refident in 
the country, and who: with energy and propriety, interfere 
in the ceconomy of thcir parifh. He is of opinion, “ that 
the police of no parifh can be perfeét without the eftablifh 
ment of a work-houfe ;” and he might have added, that the 
eftablifhment of a work-houfe is of no avail, however admi- 
rably it may be regulated, if the magiftrates, upon flight 
complaints, and without due attention to the caufes which 
may have influenced the refufal of the officers, order weck!y 
payments to the poor out of the houfe upon ev ery trivial occ: 
fion. Various circumftances of this nature have come to our 
knowledge ; and we have rcafon to believe that, during the 
{car os of corn, three or four years ago, the magiftrates, in 
many places, were profulely liberal in their orders to com- 
plainants, mS that all the arguments of the officers on the 
unreafonablenefs of the demand, founded on their own per- 
fonal knowledge of the petitioner, were treated with con- 
tempt, when placed in op polition to the importunity of an 
artful and unworthy pauper. God forbid that the magiftracy 
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ef this country fhould depart from the merciful {pirit of its 
laws, and not, when humanity requires it, lean to the iide 
of real diftrefs ; but it is a talfe and mifchievous tenderneis, 
indifcriminately, to afford relief to every appellant, mane 
becaufe they are able to recite, with energy and feeling, a tale 
ot affe€ted or real woe 5; when, perhaps, if it be the latter, it 
may be occafioned by their own prodigacy, idlenefs, or im- 
providence, and of the truth of which a diftant magiftrate can 
have but a finall degree of knowledge, compared to that of an 
active and neighbouring Overfeer. We would enlarge far- 
ther on this fubje@ were it nec ellary, or proper, to do it in 
this place. The opinion above given, was drawn from us 
from the certain knowledge that the bet intentions of the 
governing part of a parith tor the regulation of its poor, have 
been, occalionally, counteracted by the magiftrates, ariiing 
either from the apprehention of incurring unpo pularity, or of 
potleffing too great a portion of ‘ the milk of human kind- 
nefs’—Some attention to the ‘* Charge” of Dr. Nafmith 
would remedy the evil. The author has, with much knowledge 
of his fubject, expreffed his fentiments on the eftablifhment of 
work-houfes, and houfes of induftry, the means of governing 
them, and the employment of the refidents in them, and 
their feparation into clafles when in the houfe, which is cer 
tainly, for the reafons he has offered, a matter of more con- 
fequence than feems generally to be imagined. But for this, 
and a variety of other information of the fame nature, we 
mutt refer our readers to the charge itfelf, which is as cre- 
ditable to the capacity, the benevolence, and patriotifm of its 
author, as it ought to be beneficial to the community. We 
fhall give his concluding paflage, as it contains slated our 
own fentiments on the great point in queftion :- 


“* If, Gentlemen, I have endeavoured to engage your attention 
for an unufual length of time, the importance of the fubje@ will 
be my excufe. The inefficacy of the poor laws, and the neceflity 
ot adopting an entire new fylte m, are opinions which have of late 
been induftrioufly propagated, and have been {fupported by men of 
the higheft rank, and molt refpe&table charaéter: I hope I may 
add, without offence, that, from their rank in life, they have had 
neither leifure nor opportunity to ground their opinions on the folid 
bafis of expericnce. ‘The natural confequence of the prevalence of 
fuch opinions will be, the hazarding the experiment of fome new 
tyftem. Firmly attached, Gentlemen, to the laws and conftitution 
of my country, I view with dread and apprehenfion every fuch 
attempt. I do not pretend to affirm that our laws are abfolutely 
perfect, becaufe abfolute perfection is the attribute of no human 
code ; but I confider their great outlines to have been traced with 
wifdom, and their general expediency to have been proved by 

experience. 
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experience. Ll hold them to be « pabl- ot gra dual lmpro vement, 
but that improve ment thould be att cup ted with flow and cautious 
fteps ; and hatiily and totally to reverfe a y part of the (y{tem, 
appears to me pregnant \ ith greater evils than a: yy which nov 
xiit, In the cafe of the Poor Laws, the exitting evils have pro- 
ceeded from their wan: of executi n. I have, therefore, fhewn 
you, that the only 3 adequate remedy to thefe evils is, for men ot 
chara@ter and abilit in ever ” pari th, to take an aétive pat in 
paroc hial conce ms, and to acc cpt ot parochi tal othices, and » by thie 

knowledge and influence, to bring the manigemint of thei r poor 
toa ft _ conformity to the rules pre feribed by the tiatut end | 
thall be happy if what I have faid thould induce you fooe is and 


lieartily to unite your endeavours in applying this remedy.” 


To this charge are added, ** Remarks on Mr. Saunders’ 
Obfervations on the prcfent State and Influence of the P 
Laws.’’---Mr. Saunders, as appeats trom the “ Remar! 
has been actively, and moft beneficially ern hat Hy In recu- 
lating the poor ot Lewifham, which he has effected in a vers 
high degrce, under 7 prefent fyttem ot Poor Law VS 3 not- 
with! tanding which, it feems, he has endeavoured to depre 
ciate themina Jachptet: to which thefe ** Remarks” are an 
ant{wer. 

})r Nafimith, we rae has fully refuted hi objec 
tions ; but had lie not, the fuccefs of his ow endeavours, in 
‘the accompli{hment of his purpofe, molt fatisfactorily proves 
what may be effected even under the prefent laws, when the 
adminiftration of them is in the hands of an able, actis and 
honourable man: and, confe ently, confirms the Chait 
man’s opinion, that they are not fo inadequate to their pu 
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fupprefs every felfith fecling that would tend to obfcure, and 
to omit no circumftance that could ferve to eftablith, it. Hence 
arifes the neceflity of that fpecies of mental firmnefs which is 
feldom to be met with, the firmnefs that correéts the {pirit of 
Eyvoufm, rettraining the inordinate propenfity to felf-ap- 
plaufe, and tempering the natural averfion from felf-condem- 
nation. It is incumbent en every man who undertakes to 
write his own life, to fubjeét his mind to the moft rigorous 
examination; and, if he find it dehcient in the fortitude 
which we -_ defcribed as eilentially requifite to qualify him 
‘* the tatk, to abandon his defign. But ttill greater are the 
Intics, (Rill « greater the difficulties, impofed on a biographer, 
who is pl laced in the unfortunate fituation, in which ftands 
the “th ot thefe memoirs. Labouring under the unfavoura- 
ble imprefiion, forcibly and naturally excited, even in the 
moft unpre} beaded the moft impartial, the moft honourable 
minds, by the charge of felonious practic cs, lawtully fixed on 
him by the verdiéts of two feparate juries, it was incumbent 
on hir » to avoid all boafting, all recrimination, all inve@tive ; 
to affume the language of humility and contrition ; to tell, in 
fhort a plain uavarnifhed tale,” to ftate fads, and to leave 
the reader to deduce conclufions. If his a€tions had been 
mi ilrepr fented, if he had been the object of calumny, he 
fhould have calmly confuted the one and repelled the other, 
without violence of languz ige Or threats of revenge,—in a word 
he fhould have been lo deeply impreiied with his fituation as 
never once to I fe fic ht of it. 

The book is certainly mifnamed, and fhould have been en- 
titled ** Adve ntures ot M: yor Sc mple:” fince it does not con- 
tain thofe particular and minute circumftances, that expofition 
of motives, that clear account of the operations of the mind, 
which are invariably expected in the hiftory of a man’s own 
life. The very firlt Chapter exhibits a glaring deficiency in this 
reipect. We are taught from the table of contents to expect 
a fatistactory account 0 t <* The Author's Birth and Education.’ 
but inftead of telling us what thefe were, he contents himfelf 
with telling us what they were nct., ‘* Some,” he fays, “ have 
afferted that my father was a farmer, fome a tradefinan, fome 
a clergyman, and fome, I believe, will hardly allow me any 
father at all.” Who, after this, would not fu ppofe that he 
was about to correct the milreprefentations of which he com- 
plains, by declaring who his father was ?—Inftead of this we 
are gravely told ‘ had m y family no more reafon to be afham- 
ed of me than I have of it, I might here produce a long roll 
of honourable and virtuous saath : : fufhice it to fay, that my 
defcent is too well Known to every family of diftinétion of n 

counts 
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country to renc der it necell: ary to refute the calumnies of anony- 
mous libellers.’—This may fufice to him, but it certainly 
does not fuffice to the reader, and though the tact may be 
known fo every family of diftinélian, which, by the hve, we 

nuft take leave to quettion, it is not known o the public, and 
the man who writes a book writes tor the public, oad is bound 
to gratify all their reafonable expectations. [i the fact thus 
unaccountably withholden, were not neceflary to refute ca- 
Jumny, it was certainly neceflary to impart information. No 
man has a right to pry into the do mettic concerns of another 
but where an individual chufes to appeal to the public, by of- 
fering them an account of his own lite, he has no more right 
to omit fuch a circumitance, than he has to complain of the 
inveitigation which he challenges, of the enquiry which he 
courts, of the judgment which he folicits, or of the cenfure 
which he extorts. With refpeé to his education we are lett 
equally in the dark, we are only told, that it was ** of f/y 
genteeleft fort 5 —his definition of gentrlity could alone enable 
us to guefs at its nature. 

The loofe way in which he alludes to his ‘ juvenile 
amours,”’ is not lefs reprehenfible than the mot/ce which he af 
figns for forbearing to detail them, ‘* it woud be downright 
cruelty to exp. ofe names yet unpollute ‘d by the peftilent breath 
of flander.”~—Mr. Semple went to America in a military capa- 
city in 1775, when only fixteen; but his adventures ther 
<< were not mnch wvarted beyond thofe of his brethren of the 
fame rank,”—what that rank was we are left to conjeGure ; 
we fuppofe that of an Enfign. He returned home in 19>, 
in confequence of a wound. He then went to Bath, and 
fermed a conneétion with the noterious Mrs. Gooch, which 
induced him to retire to Lifle, in Flanders. A tranfuétion 
took place, it feems, during his refidence in that city, which 
‘he cannot think wpon without regret,” but which he fays has 
been ** mentioned uncandidly” by Mrs. Gooch. Not having 
read that lady’s memoirs, we know not what ftatement fhe has 
made, but it was the duty of Mr. Semple, to give a det tail of 
the tranfagion, that the public might be left to judge how 
far the la Ss charge was correct, th at Mr. S. and a Mr. 
K. had “* ufed unfair conduét to a young Jrifhman in a 
duel.” The author fays that *¢ Mr. D. a refpea able inha- 
bitant of London, who is yet alive” was prefent at the time ; 
and, he adds, ** him I expect and entreat to expofe me as . 

villian if there was any foul play on my fide.”’——Perhaps here 

the whole queftion de; pends on the definition of joul play, as it 
didin a former inita ante, on the definition of the word gentility, 
The fa& we believe to be, though the author avons all ex- 
ke 2 planation 
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planation of it, that, in confequence ot fome difpnte, of 4 
very trivial nature, between a young man, or rather a boy, ot 
the name ot Sanderfon, who was at Lille for his education. 
and a clergyman, whote name we torbear to mention, - due] 
took place, at a little diftance from the city. Mr. Semple 
acted as fecond to Sanderfon. After each party had fired 
once, there was a difpotition in the combatants to proceed no 
farther, but one of the feconds intertered, and, declaring that 
he did not come there to be trifled «7/4, or words to that ef- 
fect, infiited that the parties thould proceed ;—the clergyman, 
then fired his fecond piltol, and the ball patfed through the 
heart of his adverfary, in whofe pocket was f/aid to be found a 
note of hand, given, (tor money lent) by the fecond, whofe in- 
terference had prevented that reconc iliation which it was his 
duty to promo te. In this, there might, poflibly, be nothing 
of what, in the language of Aengur, is termed foul play ; lace 
there was certainly fomething, which, in the eye of religion, 
of morality, and of law, was very like murder ;—and the ma- 
jor knows full well, that if he had remained at Liile but 
fome few minutes longer, he would inevitably have been 
hanged. ‘There were, in that city, at this time, fome Ene- 
lith perfons of rank, and man yY gentry ot 2 sreat re{peQability, 
and there was but one opinion among hinen Gi the fubjeét ot 
this tranfaction. ‘The author, therefore, would have done 
well, cither to pafs it by, or elle to enter into a tull exp: ina- 
tion ot it: in circum(tances infinitely more infignitic ant 
where he imagines he has an opportunity of difplayin ig Ais pi 
rit, or pis prowess, to advantage , he fuffers not the mo A trif iio 
incident to elcape without notice, and is, indeed, moft dif- 
guitingly minute. 

In 1770, our hero returned to Eneland and m: arried ; but 
foon after went to France with his wifc, by whom we chine 


introduced to the Duchets of “m igfton. He accepted the 
Duchefs’s invitation to go to Rufha, but did not accompany 
her thither, becaute, he lays, * - was obliged, by fome affairs 
of my own, to take a cuitous route to Pruil ia.”’ What 


his bufinels was in Pruli lia we are not told, but he makes us 
ample amends tor this forks earance, by an ample detail of his 
adventures in Ruifia. His introduction to Prince Potemkin 
procured him the appointment of a Captain in the Ruffian 
fervice. Atter fome delay he joined the ariny at Cherfon in 
the dummer of 1732, and was entrufted with the care of train- 
ing and difciplining a body of 250 expatriated Corficans whom 
he Kmprels had taken into her pay. 

His activity, while in this fituation, appears to have been 
fuch as to enture {till more the ap probation 1 of the Prin war by 
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whom he was patronifed, and, had he been difp ted to con- 
duét himfelf with fteadinefs and P| nee, he might no doubt 
have fecurced a ref{pectable and nienepnet tation for li CG. 
But, whether from mere refilefsnefs of difpofition, er from 
any other caufe—for he unaccountably omits to aflign a motive 
for his conduét—early in the autumn of 1784, he refigned 
his commiffion and embarked with his wife for Copenhagen. 

He attacks the author of the Life of Catherine II, Mr, 
‘Tooke, moft violently, for having imputed to him fome dif- 
honett practices, while in Ruflia. To repel the calumny, if 

calumny it be, was an act of juttice to himfelf: but the abute 
and the threats which he lavifhes on the author are highly un- 
becoming. He calls him * a worthlefs {cribbler who would 
tremble at his very fhadow,” and obferves that “ fuch pefti- 
fent libellers are unfit to be fuffercd in the world,” threatening, 
that, if ever he fhould meet with him, this ‘ {hocking ; proof 
of his depravity may render his gown but an infecure p rote 
tion.”’— The major gives an account of Prince Potemkin, 
which we fhall extract as a fpecimen of hits {lile. We know 
not whether he meant that the picture which he had d 
his patron, fhould captivate his readers ;—-we can only fay, that 
it has had a very different cifect upon us. 


ruwn oft 


His levee commenced about cight in the morning, at which t 


little fh: abby anti-chamber, and a billiard room adjoining, 
crouded with general officers. ‘Vhele apartments, witha bed 
all he ufually inhabited, though he had fevera 
fume houfe: the way to thofe he occupied led thio 
rooms. ‘lhe fir enqui ‘y mate by thofe who ap 
chamber was, ‘ at humour isthe Prince?’ Ltat 
out of temper, . wis not unufual for many of the 1 
immediately, wall knowing that no good was to be done tl 
Prince Serge Galitzin, who inarricd ¢ 
great t influence; for his creat liveline’s, added to the high fas 
in Which he ftcol, and which enabled hin, Ik lames Harr: 
m ke a vifit any hour without ceremony, feldom tailed to 
¢.oom of Potem!cin. 
‘© Nor was the wate of this renowned commander on thefe ce 
fions lefs extraordinary than his apart ce Ire d 
obs de cham ¥ wh: if in winter, | t velvet, anda 
filic or chintz, flowing round him; his neck and b bare ; 
id his filk {t i ki 1s hung a hits h iS. NO r i ! 
more cordial hatred to a pair of bt es: thefe hes row C 
when he dreffed. His hair flowed | = ' liforder. 
by nd intl led ld fic down to table 
la et 
es j ye! I 1)! VW i t! ym n 
L of Ife « y without fay. 
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nance and appetites of his guefls: at others he was all gaiety, and 
kepi the table inar aT, fo that nobody could cat for lau. hi ine | Sines 
] have feen him more than once, after eating a few morfels, fuddenly 
tart up, as if fome tmportant idea had ftruck him, and go into his bed- 
room. ‘This was the fienal for rifing from table, for no one would 
fit when he was up; and the gucits were expected to follow the 
Prince to take — : very often, indeed, when he retired with a 
louring afpect, many th ts viiitors had not courage to foliow, but 
tank coikee 1a the anti-chamber ; his favourites, however, never failed 
to flick clofe to him. Pp, 439 45- 


To make fome amends for this difgufting portrait of 
Potemkin, he draws a moft flattering picture of Prederic Ks 
King of Pruffia. Indeed, the =~ is always in extremes 
With him, men appear to be all angels or devils 3 there is no 
medium in his eyes, and his penetration mult be equally 


acute and profound, for he has the talent of difcovering all 
the good and bad qualities of the human mind, at firft { fight. 
As to Frederick, he never had a fuperior, hardly an 
equal!!!" Mr. S. makes a trifling miflake, when he calls 
Voltaire, *‘ the avowed enemy of Kings,” a « phil fophical 
republican.” Voltaire was an enemy to Chriftiianity, but, in 
heart and manners, a perfe& courtier. 

In December 1784, the author returned to England, after 
having vilited Potfdam and Berlin. Here he totally lofes fight 
of dates, no kind of conne@tion can be traced in his 
narrative. le > Gnd him, however, inditirg a letter to his 
Proflian M , Frederick William, in S pt. 1790, while 
lyiny in Rina we, under fentence of tr anfport: ition, for having 
fclomiouily obtained a carriage trom a coach-maker of t! 
name ot Jvect. His account of this tranfaction is calculated 
to remove every ides of telonious Intention, and to reduce it 
to a mere-qucflion of debt. He was, however, fent to the 
hulks at Woolwich, v here he remained fome time, until he 


_ 


received his Maj 's pardon, on condition of his going 
abroad. He av sie din aly went to France, and remeined at 
Paris till after the murder of the King, at which he was 
pre fent. 

ter quilting France, early in 1793, he went to Holland, 
and obtained the appointment of Major in the Dutch fervice. 


This. ,it would feem, to a man, deititute of ail rcfources, 
without o.y paternal inheritance, was a moft delireable fitua- 
tfon Yet he retatoed it but a very thert time, and lett the 
army, ‘* coven without permiflion.” He then joined the 
Pruffian army, on the Upper Rhiac, but in what capacity we 
not informed ; and, alter receiving ** a de{perate wound,’ 
but in what action we are not told, found “all his hopes 
. vanithed 
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vanifhed into air; ruinedi in his fortunes, without home, with- 
out expe@ation of employ. 

In this dilemma he returned to “ a little town of the inte- 
rior’ of Germany, but here, inftead of ado pling any means 
for procuring a fubliitence, we find him eng aged in an amour 
with the wife of a Colonel. Jlowever culpable the conduct 
of this lady’s hufband may have been, our author fhould hove 
recollected, that adultery is no fubjcét for exultation ; and a 
regard to public decency fhould have prevented him from 
rendering this connection a topic of difeuffion, “Phe lady, it 
feems, accompanied him in his excurfions 5 but what becam 
of his wite, in the mean time, we are left to guels, for we 
find no mention made of her after their departure from 
Ruffia. 

At Augfburgh he was thrown into prifon, at the fuit of 
Baron D’Ompte: la, the Hanoverian Envoy, of whom he 
had borrowed 32 louis. He was releafed, however, in March 
1794, When he fent a challenge to the Baron, which the 
Jatter did not think proper to accept. Another challenge, fent 
by ourhero to the hufband of the lady who had lived with hin 
at Auefburgh, was treated with the fame negle&t 5 one re- 
mark here forcibly obtrudes itfelf upon us. It was the Ma- 
jor’s lot, in all the difputes which he had, and they were nu- 
merous indeed, to mect with none but cowards. At dealt, ac- 
cording to his own account, the refufal of all his challenges, 
and he fent many, was imputable to cowardice alone. "This 


was, we will not fav fortunate, but certainly exfreordinary. 
Once nore he came back to England, whon a tranfoion 
occurred, which again involved him in difgrace. Early in 


1795 he was tried tor obtaining a thirt, with a telonious in- 
tention, from a Linen Draper, near Cavendiih-Square, and 
was, a fecond time, fentenced to tranfportation for {oven 
years. While he lay in Newgate, under this fentence, Mr. 
Burke was applied to, to exert his i intereft to procure a remiflion 
or mitigation of his punifhment. The letter which Mr. 
Burke wrote to Semple, on this occafion, in October i745, is 


replete with that folid wifdom, which fo {trongly marked every 
produétion of his pen. Its object was to reconcile the pri- 
rt, ’ 


teat mind of Mr. Durke, 


foner to his fate. But the beneve 
ufe of humanity, 


which rendered him cver active in thie 
led him afterwards to interfere with the Duke of Portlana in 
his behalf. His interference, however, proved ineilcctual ; 
and, early inthe month ot Decen 
to be removed trom Newgate ani to be embarked for Botany 
say. ‘Lhe attempt to execute 
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however, which he gave himfelf with a knife in the bell 
did net prove mortal; and in the month of March, 1797, he 
was fent on board the Lady Shore, tranfport, at Portfmouth, 
and foon atter failed for New South Wales. 

On the Pa of Augutt, the foldiers belonging to the New 
South Wales corps, which were on board the Lady Shore, 
mutini: a, and, after fame flight refiftance, in which the Cap- 
tain and another officer were killed, obtatned pofleffion ot the 
fhip. O; n the 15th, Semple and fome others were put into the 
Trip's | boat, and in two days, reached in fatety, to St. Pedro > 2 


Portuguele fortrefs, on the Rio Grande. Here the party ex 


. © 1: : be. > 
pericneed great hofpttality trom x Governor, by whom our 
hero appears to have been particularly diftiny itl ied. After 
matting two months in this fettuement, during which time 
: 


i¢ had occafion to challenge an officer of the party, he tra- 
velled by land to St. Catharine’s, where he arrived on the rth 
of Oétober, and, on the fourth of the following month, failed 
ina Portugucfe man of war, for Rio de Janeiro, which he 
reached on the 18th. 

During his itay at this place he was involved tn a difpute with 


' rc , T > i } rm sy ‘ 
oOvncr oimncer. r the New south W aie@s Corps, who ; ilfo rc - 


. ’ be . i | } ’ 
tufed to fight him. On the rft of Februar y» he « mbarked on 
board another Portuguefe fhip, and arn ived on the sdof April, at 


the Bay of all Saints, where ‘he fent a fecond challe ‘nge to an 
eticer who had refufed to mect him. He finally quitted the 
coalt of Brazil on the rft of June, and reached the T agus on 

oth of September, t7g8. At Lifbon he was arrefted and 
fentto Gibraltar ; from whence he went to Tangiers, where 
he remained, until the Governor of Gibraltar reccived orders 


. . . . ’ a 
to fend him home in cuffody. He was then put on board an 


,* + ’ ? ; i * . +4} ‘' ; 
ng! (hy Velicl wy} MN reac hed Port{n outh on the 221 d ot 
Pebruary, 17993 and carly in April was brought to town, 


nd committed to Pothil-nclds Bridewell, where he (till 
rei 
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and countrics, which have been more <« ypioufly and more 
f{atistactorily defcribed by former travellers, only ferve to 
well the book, without imparting any new intormation. 
Weexcept, indced, from this remark, the defi ripuon of hts 
journey from Fort: St. Pedro to St. Catharine’s, which has 
fome claim to novelty, and is not uninterciting. “Vhe author 
is an infufferable egotilt ; his frequent accounts of his per 

fonal prowefs are highly difguiting, an i 1c woul pardon us for 
the remark, favour too much ot the Bohadil, he conclud 

ing fentence in one of his challenges is moft horribly blaf- 
phe mous: * | will attack wherever I fee you, was it even at 
the right hand of God!” A man might have uttered fuch an 
im} pious expr Tien in atranfport of pal mn: but what are we 
to think of the mind that, atter cool reflection, could com- 
mit it to th: 4 refs? He is equally profufe, and equally indif 


criminate, in the beftowal of cenfure and praife, which both 
{J 


feem to flow rather from prejudice than from judgment. In 
the numerous quarrels In which he was engaged, his adverfa- 


rik Sy according to his own a count, were alwavs inthe w 
This certainly 3 poflible, but when a man’s difputes are fo 
frequent, and his temper fo avowedly viston it, thie Bi ublic will 
sil fome difficulty to perfuade themfelves, t he was 


always in the right. His remarks rr reine women are 


repre henfible pk ee eerenere ln one re{pect, the ¥ tor 


appear: to have been eminently fortunate, tor wherever he 

went, ie alwavs fi aie iome one or other to relieve his wants, 

and to fupply him withmoney. One inference muft be drawn 

from a perufal of thefe Memoirs ; that the author is a man of 

{trong paflions, with futhctent talents (not for wrifimz! to 
} 


: ; “porigt . 
enalh| lim TO Mak his way 1h the WOT! ld. ADG, WhCHCVCI he 
obtains his treedom, we truft, that his paft experience will 


;, args 
enable him to correét the violence of his temper, will infpirs 
him with temperance and forbearance, and will teach him fo 
to direét his paflions and to employ his talents as to rendes 





them e conducive to his own interelt and welfare, and 
ulieful to the community. 
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Gleanings in England ; Defcriptive of the Cauntenance, Mind, 
and Charaéter of the C sht By Mr. Pratt. Volume the 
Fourth, 8vo. Price 7s. in Boards. Longman and Rees. 1799. 


F’TER many a dul! and uninterefting tra@, to which our 

duty enforced attention, it is with a lively pleafure that 
we fit down to review the volumes before us. And the delight 
which we feel is fimilar to that of the traveller, who hath 
palled from the long and fandy defart where he had 
wandered with fatigue and anxiety, into a fine diverfificd 
country. 

Of the variety of entertainment and inftru@tion, which the 
author of ** Gleanings,” hath furnithed under the fictitious ap- 
— ion of Courtney Melmoth, and his real name of Pratt, 

he public hath, affuredly, fonmed a juit eftimate. And even 
* his future his u :Stions, it would be eafy to pre-determine 
the ¢ haracter, f rom a view of the writer's mind, ee ge us 
it were, in all its extent, and difcriminated with marks of 
never- failing recurrence. 

The beauties and defe@s wh ich are difcoverable in ‘* the 
liberal opinions,’ may be recognize d in the ** Gleanings.” 
l’rom the nature of the mental conftitution, it generally hap- 
pens, that time and experience correct the errors of tancy. But 
this writer's fancy is grown old (if we may fo expres our- 
felves) ** with all its imperfections on its head.” It is a fan- 
cy, however, of nocommon caft. It is lively, fportive, bril- 
liant: even amidit its treaks and its whimfies, it is often cap- 
tivating. Its puerilitics vex us—its Aoydenifh airs excite our 
indignation ; but its good humour conciliates our favour. In 
the mean time, it receives an additional charm trom that fenfi- 
bility which difllinguifhes Mr. Pratt as a writer; and, if we 
are not mifinformed, does him honour as a man. 

From this outline of Mr. Pratt’s mind, it may be prefumed, 
that he is not ill-qualified for the talk of a {entimental tra- 
veller. 

Of the Gleanings through Wales, Holland, and Weltpha- 
lia, in three volumes, firft printed in 1795, the fourth edition 
is now before the public. The “* Gleanings in England,’ 

juft publithed, is ‘ a feparate and independent work 2” yet 2 
it is marked as a fourth volume, and is but the preliminary 
volume of Gleanings in England. 

ve have called Mr. Pratt, a /fent ‘mental traveller ; but he 

entitles himfelt the Del:berate or Refidentiary induction. which 
is not, it feems, to be found in Sterne’ Ss Catalogue. 

The Refdextiary ‘Traveller (according to the author’s conception 
of him) fets out on a pica of fojourning in the parts of the world he 
defcribes (whieh he def crib s)} and mixes in the focieties of each, long 
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1., mMmannnar. } ‘ : ye 
» manners, cultoms, and events. ‘The 
infinitely diver’ fe a modes of thefe muit be overlooked, feen very par- 


. ~ - ’ 7 ° 
tially, or not ven at all, by the modera mercurics who go at ‘full 


fyced to the srana point of their defination, fome of the capitals, and 
fcarce (lew ) cave time tor the horfes cto be changed at the inter- 


mediate fir es or, UW they are (be) under the neon) to ftay a night 
? ~~ 


t 4/, them " orative } 
at ab} Pf fey Tle MOM INGUMilive of them itroll throt uch the strects, 
yr faunter round the rampiris a 3 a apes ris preparing; the rel! 
© oh ay . — baad < 3 as , ¥ —_ apr ol a : } “} aii £ . A wa 
throw tiiemiclves on chat ‘Sy AN 1 fofas, tli aroufed by the return of their 
© not ‘ 1 or ‘ . * . | : . +f : - ‘ 
Cc ) Vy) 1H1ODS, ve iO gis wie rally LO i} Ly iC > diflausfied VW ith their ramble, 


an’, tf they write at all, fit down betwixt fleeping and waking and 
indert, ta the meaere journal of the day, a drowfy, yet {plenetic, ac- 
coun. of what they mer with in their walk ; depending gy on the Sonnets 
as the hiitorian of the buildings, and on fome chance path nger as the 
inteilig<acer of the inhabitants, en viron Sy police, &e. &c. At day- 
break, the next morning, rie ire off, /carce allowing time for fwal- 
low 8 a comfortlefs dith of coffee, fquabbling with their hoft for ex. 
tortioi Ib uriing the country they are under ‘the immediate proted?ion 
of, and difgracing the manners of their own.” 

Though this cenfure be not too fevere, perhaps, as it may 
effect the greater number of Englith travellers ; yet, let us afk, 
whether it be jult, as it iene >to Englith writers of travels--- 
to Brydone, | for inftance) to W ruxall, to Coxe, to Moore, to 
Townfend? It it be not juft, as applied to thefe well-known 
trivellers, to whom is it applicab! le? Not, furely, to obfcure 
taurifis. With the colleétions of fuch perfons, the Gleaner, 
we fufpe€t, condefcends not to contrait his own. The patfage 
which we have quoted, then, 1s a piece of flippancy—what a 
late threw and fenfivle author would have called “ an im- 


Vhat Mr. Pratt was not only refidentiary in the places 
ich he vifited, but fond of mixing with people of all ranks 
and defcriptions, will {uficiently appear, in almolt every page 
“his work. 

From the firft three volumes, we fhall make two extra@s 
only ; accompanying our Gleaner, firft, to S. Wales, and next 
to Holland. 

‘Ip South Wales we took thelter (fays he) at a moft miferable looking 
hut, at the fide of the hx ath, and a cepted the protection it offe red, WW * 
as ep tire y od will, as if it had been an eailern palace. ‘ ly horfe was 
obliged 19 crawl into a kind of our-houfe, where . {wine-driver and his 
pigs had, the initan: before, taken refuge ; and, while I was reconcilin e 
mv feed to th's fori yy a jew pedlar and his pack, and another tra- 
velier with his dos, crouded in. Necetlity, as Shakefpeare fays 
brings one a qual inted with tirange company—not that thefe are the 
words of that immortal bard—a_ bein 1g fcarcely human in appearance 
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invited me to enter the hut. I entered. Its inhabitants——how 
fhall 1 defcribe them? Fancy fomething which affembles the extremes 
of filth, penury, health, and felicity—perfonify thefe amongtt men, 
women, and children—give to each of them forms and features, which 
confer a fer tof grace and beauty, on the houfehold of the barber of Bare 
mouth by comparifon. Pat all this filth, penury, health, and felicity 
into motion; and having formed your groupe, imagine that you 
fee it unfhod, unttoskinged, uncapped, and neatly unpetticoated, and 
unbreeched : young and old were bufied in counting the fineft and 
frefheit herrings I ever faw, that inftant br rought i in from the fifhing- 
boat. ‘The father of the family to whom the boat belonged, declared 
he had never had fo profperous a voyage ; and, though he was almoft 
blown away, he could hazard twice as > much danger for fuch another 
drag. Look what a fize they are of ; and how they fhine, my boys 
and girls. f faith, they feemed plaguily afraid of the harrican e, and 
came in fhoals to the nets, as if they took fhelter in them—little 
thinking, poor fools, that this was a jump from the water to the fire ; 
and now I talk of that, here put half a dozen of them into the pan, for 
[am duced hungry, and mayhap this gentleman may be fo too; and 
if fo be that he is, he fhall be as welcome to a frefh herring ond a 
brown bifcuit as myfelf. What fay you, my heart of oak, continu- 
ed he, clapping me as familiarly on the fhoulder, as if I had been his 
mefs-mate, and indeed treating me as hofpitably as if I had been fo, 
and we had both efcaped from a wreck to his cabin. Perceiving my 
dripping fituation, he faid : ‘* Come, fhipmate, doff your jacket, put 
on this rug, come to an anchor in that corner, warm your fhivering 
timbers with a drop of this dear creature, which will make a dead 
fifh {peak like an orator-—there—another fwig—dont be afraid of it— 
one more—and now you will do while your rigging and canvafs are 
drying. All this time, mine holt of the hovel f{tood in his fea. 
drenched apparel ; on my reminding him of w hich, he cried out, 
fmilingly : ah! you are a frefhi-water failor, I perceive, and would 
take a deal of fcafoning before you were good for any thing ; but, for 
me, all winds and weathers are alike to old Jack, ‘while I can get 
good fith abroad and good fichh at home ; fo fry away, Molly, for the 
wet has made me as hungry as a fhark, and though Ihave dr: nk likea 
whale, I fhall now eat like a lion—and I hope you will do the fame, 
mefs-mate. By this time, mine hoftefs fet before us our difh of her- 
rings, which, with oatmeal cakes, potatoes, and butter-milk, fur- 
nifhed one of the hearticft dinners I ever ate: after which the failor 
made me partake of a cann of flip, fung a {ong about the dangers and 
hardfhips of the fea-faring life; and made me take notice, that he 
was the happy father of a cabin full of children, that I might fee ano- 
ther was upon the flocks, and that if it pleafed God to fend him a 
dozen fuch pieces of good fortune every year, for a dozen feafons, he 
fhould be as able as he was willing, to procure a fnug birth for every 
one ; and, meantime, maiter, we will have another fip of grog, to 
drink fuccefs to the Herring Fithery.” ‘ee 
ve 
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We muft break off cage for the fake of the author’s 


obfervations at the town ot Scheveling: where we find him 


> 


perfectly abforbed in himfelf. 


‘© Being a folitary wanderer on the fhore, and, moreover, a felf- 
talker, holding long and loud conferences upon the beach, in the mar- 
ket. place, iu the wood-walks, and acc ording to the different feelings 
of my mind, 


‘ Now drooping, woeful-wan, like one forlorn, 
€ Or craz’d with care, or crofs’d in hopelefs love ;’ 


And now, £ fmiling as in feorn,’ or in fport, on men, women, fith, 
filhing-boats, or the ocean, without uttering a fyllable, all thefe pe. 
cularities, 1 could p lainly perceive, made me looked on by the inha. 
bitants (many of whom followed me, w hif{pering to one another) as 
much as to fay ; ; poor fellow, thou art a much greater curiofity than 
the flcull of the huge fifth which we > keep i in the choir of the church, and 
fhew as a fight, though we are told it 1s filty-fix feet long, and wa 

thrown on thore here, near one hundred and filty years ago. But f 
have no manner of obje ‘tion to the forming part of other people’s 
amufement, provided they do not interrupt mine, which the Schevel- 
ingites did not; except that a few | boys would fometimes, but at aw. 
ful dittance, attend my wanderings, and fhake their little heads at 
each other, in manifeft pity of m v fituation ; and I perceived th y 
always compailionated me, w! hen was, in effect, the moft to be en. 
vied ; at moments, for intlance, when my heart was par doning an ab- 
fent enemy, or yearning after an abfent friend, yielding to the effu- 
fions of the mule or repeating io the ftrains of a favourite “port ! Was | 
to be pitied ? Even if I fometimes wept? Ah, no. May the fountain 
of fuch tears never be dried up! Are they the offspring of weaknefs ? 
Then may I never be ftrong! I have one drop of this weaknefs, at 
this moment, in my eyes, and another in its cryflal fluice ready to 
fall, at the thou; rht, that you and I, my friend, have been long diyid- 
ed ; and that the date of embracing each other again, mult be added 


to the uncertainties of human life. Adieu. 
P.S. Do permit me, indulge me, in the egotifm, by way of poli. 


fcript to this letter, to relate to you a little p rfonal anecdote, that 1 
am reminded of by this wonderment amongtt the peo} pie of Scheveling, 

on the fubject of my folaloquics 35, which, | have already remarked to 
you, are, hike thofe on the ilage, heard by every body. IfI do not 
hitch it in here, I fhall never give it you; and 1 would not have 


you loofe the trait of honeit tender- heartednels in a poor daughter of 


nature, which it includes. 

“* Some fummers agoy bein gon avifit to the excellent poet * and ve- 
nerable man, on wh 1ofe recommendation I bouche the poor old ue rie, 
of whofe itory | gave you the gleanings in a former letter, it was my 





—— 





* Rev. Mr. Petter, Pre>dendary of Norwich. 
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cuftom always in the afternoon to go forth into the fields, cottagess 
farm-houfes, while my friend was at his ftudies; he being at th at 
time finifhing his third and lait tranflation of the three great fathers 
of ancient poetry*. 

“¢ One day, our difcourfes fell on our Englith Pindar, whofe noble 
ode, founded on the pathetic tradition of the maffacre of the Welch 
bards, my friend recited fo as to divide the glory of the fong betwixt 
the readet and the author; and, after this, he ftood forth the cham. 
pion of this fublime compofition, and entered into a warm and juft 
vindication of his favourite poet, who had been attacked with fuch 
barbarous fury by Dr. Johnfon.””—** Full of the fubject, I fet off in 
the evening—replete with materials for a foliloquy. Every thing 
without, confpired to aggravate the flate of feeling within. The 
evening was lovely, was drawing to its clofe ; and really brought into 
effeét, and clofe under the eye and into the heart, many of the objects 
fo exquifitely defcribed by this enchanting poet : Literally, therefore, 


I was 
© Wrapt in fome ftrain of penfive Gray !’ 


It was at Scarning, near Dereham, i in Norfolk, from which laft men. 


tioned place, foon after I had got into the environs of the former, 1 
heard 


© The curfew toll the knell of parting day,’ 


I faw too, at the fame time, 


‘ The lowing herd wind flowly o’er the lea.’ 
And obferved, 


‘ The plowman homeward plod his weary way.’ 


Of the fecond ftanza, every image was illuftrated by the feene before 
me ; and I exclaimed (without in the leaft attending to a knot of 


ruftics fitting round a bench that encircled a large tree, which reared 
high its old tantaftic roots) 


* Now fades the glimmering landfcape on the fight, 
And all the air a folemn {tillnefs holds ; 

Save where the beetle wheels its droning flight, 
And drowfy tinklings lull the diftant folds.’ 


I might have added, had I not been elevated far above fuch low- 
thoughted interruption, a few more exceptions to the general tranquil- 
lity, fuch as the titter, and then the violent burited laugh amongft the 
villagers of the green, who broke upon the air, juft as I had mentioned 
its folemn ftillnefs. Poffibly, this might have a little ret eat 


me, had I net, in the fucceeding inftant, obferved ‘ a moping owl,’ a 
it the came on purpofe 


‘ To foothe the gloomy habit of my foul,’ 


Fly over my head, and, after wheeling about a little, take up her 
lodgings in precifely fach an § ivy-mantied tower’ as that immortalized 





* {chylus, Evripides, Sophocles. 


by 
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by the poct. Some children, feeing her alight, threw up their hats 
after her ; for which, though angry with them at arf, I fele much 
obliged, as, very foon after, fhe hooted aw ay moft del lightfully ; : and, 
as the moon now began to fhew herfelf, and the brats kept annoyiag 
the ivy-tree, | had every reafon in the world, you know, to confider 
my owl as 

‘ complaining to the moon 

Of fuch as wandering near her fecret bower, 

Molett her ancient, folitary reign.’ 


—— -— 





In high good. humour, to find every /ixe te// in this manner, I paffed 
on, quickenii.g my pace, as molt people put into high hs rits fud. 
denly, when they are walking generally do. This, I fup pofe, to the 
audicice of peatants, mighs increafe the ridicule, and the caule of it : 
for, on turning my back on them, and ftriding away, they changed 
their object trom the wl to me, whom they hooted in much louder 
notes than the owl had hooted the moon: but, I believe verily had 
they pelted me at this moment, I fhould have forgiven them. Yer I 
was now too much warined to content myfeif with the clegiac mufe. 
My 
© Sober wifhes had been taught to ftray’ 


? 
» 


too far, not to be ambitious of the Pindaric; and what fo proper, fo 
natural to me, at fuch atime, and under fach influences, as the noble 
ode to which my friend had been lately doing homage? ‘This had no 
fooner rufhed on my fancy, than I burft forth, with the mott indig- 
nant violence of utterance and ation : ° 
* Ruin feize thee, ruthlefs King, 
* Confufion on thy banners wait!’ 
Which couplet I repeated feveral times, and, at each repetition, with 
an aggravated voice and manner ; and then I went on in the fame 
ityle ; 
© Tho’ fann’d by conqueft’s crimfon wing, 
They mock the air with idle ttate ! 
Helm, nor Hanberk’s twiiled mail, 
Nor e’en thy virtues, tyrant! will'avail 
To fave thy fecret foul from nightly fears, 
From Cambria’s curfe, from Car:nbria’s tears !? 


Judge, what an impreffion all this muft make upona poor old woman, 
whofe clay-raifed hut ftood by the fide of the road ; and who could 


juft make fhift to draw oper a gate that feparated the boundary of 


one little parifh from another; for which courtefy the frequently re- 

ceived nothing; and, occafionally, an ex paffant penny. She had 
opened the gate, but with fuch a countenance of alerm and commife- 
ration, fear for herfelf, and pity for me, that a painter might have 
acquired immortal fame by drawing it. It beggars my poweis of 


defcription fo entirely, that I thall not attempt it. 
© Poor foul, poor foul!’ faid the old woman, as I pafled 5 


the gate, the cord with which the drew it open trembling in her hand 
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* How long,’ added fhe, in faultering accounts, ‘ how fong, poor 
lucklefs gentleman, have you been in this way ? 
‘ Confufion on thy banners wait !’ 
¢ Ever fince 1 could walk on alone,’ ejaculated I, * Good lack, 
good lack ! born foolifh, mayhap, quite a natural ! ! 
‘ Even fo, 
‘ Tho’ fann’d by conquelt’s crimfon wing, 
‘They mock the air with idle itate 1’ 
*¢ Even fo, good mother,” exclaimed I, thrufting a fhilling inte 
her hand, and pafling furioully on, recommencing with, 
© Ruin feize thee, &c. 
© Heaven keep all good chriftians in their fenfes ! How he raves 
and curfes !’ faid the. 


All this is very entertaining. And fo much affe&ted were 
the rifible mufcles of our amanuenfis, that he could not 
tranfcribe the paflage, in ftraight lines : he did it, indeed, by 
hook or by crook ; whillt our “beards (grave gentlemen as 
we are!) wagged all ! '’’ But, to be ferious : the cgoti{ms of 
the Poftfcript we readily excufed, fince our attention was 
drawn from the hero himfe lf, to the odd circumftances of his 
ftory—to the ftrange coincidence of events that fo fortunately 
illuitrated the quotations from his favourite poet. We have 
heard it objeéted, that there is an air of invention in the 
se? - and that non his locus, for what hath the Gleaner's 

Soliloquy to do with the Dutch? For the firft point, we 
ought not to be ferupulous in our enquirics ; and as to the 
fecond, we fhould, in juftice to Mr. Pratt, remark, that, 
though he may, here andthere, digrefs from the main fubjed, 
yet he is more than ufually happy in his deferiptions of Hot- 
land and its inhabitants, particularly of the Dutch houfes and 
manner of living. 

As the firit three volumes were publifhed before the com- 
mencement of our Review, it would be ftepping out of our way, 
pe rhaps, toentcr minutely, into a confideration of their contents 
‘The tourth volume, * ‘Gleanings i in England,” will re quire, 
from us, a more particular examination, and from the com- 
ments which have been made on it, by fome contemporary 
critics, will come under the fecond divifion of our work. 


A LET eR gt ——— o ™ 


Arr. VIII. Travels through ‘fn penal Savalas of Spain and 
Portugal, Se. By Richard Croker, Efq. Captain in the 
late ggth Rashid of Foot. 8vo. Pp. 318. Price 7s. 

Robion. London. 1799. 
ere Travels, though the account of them be juft 
printed, took place in the year 1780. The author had 
embarked, 








Croker’s Travels jn Span. 


17 


> 


embarked, with his corps for Jamaica, and failed with the 
Faft and Welt Indi: flects, under convoy of the Ramilies, 
Which unaccountably fell in with the combined fleets of France 
and Spain, in the night of the Sth of Auguft 1786, and 
were all captured, excepting only the {hips of war and one or 
two merchantmen. It fell to the Captain's lot to be taken on 
board the Bourgogne, a lrench 74, where he was treated with 
great kindnefs and hofpitality, and where he remained till the 
jaft day of Augult, whew bh: was landed with the other pri- 
foners at Port St. Mary's, ovin the Bay of Cadiz. He was 
afterwards fent, on his parole, to Arcos, in the province of 
Andalulia, and remained in that town, till the beginning of 
December, when he, and his fellow-prifoners, returned to 
England. - The toute taken by our traveller from Arcos, was 
through San Linear Major, Villa Rofla, and Cartcia, to Aya- 
monte, at ‘which lait place the river Guadiana divides the 
kingdom of Spain from that of Portugal. At the Portuguefe 
town of Villa Real, on the oppofite bank, they hired a boat 
which conveyed them to Mertola, whence they proceeded by 
land to Lifbon. . 
Captain Croker’s defcription of the country through which 
he travelled, and of the manners of the inhabitants, befpeaks a 
mind exempt from all improper prejudices, and ftrongly 
marked by good fenfe and found judgment. In proof of the 
jultice of our opinion, we fhall extract a paflage, in which he 
defcribes the treatment he experienced from the Spaniards, 
and corrects the incautious mifreprefentations of former 
travellers, refpeéting the difpofition and character of the 


, people of Andalufia, 
| « As to-morrow I fhall leave the Spanith territory, probably never 
ap in to enter it, itis a debt of juftice to declare the fenfe I feel of the 
cindid and hofpitable treatment we have, generally received from 
taele pei pc. . : . . ip 
«The generous conduct cf the Captain of the havy t » their prion. 
| te Fr } } ] { 


‘ 


ers might have been expected from the charaéter the Spaniards of 
, fupericr rank have juftiy and univerfally obtained. The inflance of 
Don Juan Moreno, which I have already mentioned to you, and fome 
Others that have fince come to my knowledge, have fcarcely been ex- 
ceeded in more romantic ages, The fame triendly attention has b 


f 
» »’6 ry-? . " ,* 
fhewn by the pre ple of every degree. The merchants of Cadiz 


. : . ‘ = ‘ . . . ’ . 1) 
advanced conliderable fums of money to individuals, on their bills, 
without knowledge of the }> irties, OF any recomnmet dation: tle 


almoit general ci lity, experienced by th fe who were billeted m theis 
4 ‘ x ° 


} P : ¢ Renae ehae 7. ry : 

houles, nat only in Arcos, but alfo during the journey, will {peak 
‘ . F > ** » 4 . ‘ + . 
firongly in favour of the natural politenefs of the Andalufians. 
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people of this province as an indolent race of beings, who would ra. 
ther ftarve than labour. It may be fo, but this is not the cafe with 
the Andalufians only, but of all other inhabitants of hot climates, 
See the defcendant of the induftrious Englifhman at Madrafs or 
Jamaica ; or of the more induftrious Hollander at Batavia or Surinam, 
and tell me whether they are more inclined to ative exertions than 
the Spaniard of Andalufia. Mr. Baretti defends thefe laft, on the 
principle that no one fhould be called idle who has nothing to do ; 
that it is the fault of their governors who do not provide for them 
the means of employment. It is alfo his. opinion, that no prudent 
man wiil work if he can manage to. live without labour. The 
Spaniard is in a great meafure enabled to do this from habits of tem. 
perance and trugality ; his wants are few, and thefe are «cheaply 
fupplied from the abundance and variety of the fruits and efculent 
plants which the country fupplies ; but he has not the option with 
re{pe€t to employment. When the grapes and olives are gathered, 
and preffed, when the ground is ploughed, the feed fown, and the 
harveft reaped and gathered, the laces of the year is at an end, 
From February to October, and foetimes for a much longer time, 
no rain falls ; during this feafon the country 1s expofed to a burning 
fun, and the ground hot and parched as an African defert. 

‘¢ The herds and flocks are removed to a more happy foil ; and ina 
day’s journey not a drop of water, or a blade of grafs, can be found, 
except in the buertas, or garden-grounds, where water can be intro- 
duced. It furely implies a want of knowledge, or experience, to 
talk of the advantages of labour or manufactures in fuch a 
country. 

«¢ Whilft this remiffion of labour by nature continues, the labourer 
and his family muft be fupported. ? 

‘« ‘The produce of the eitates of the clergy, andthe benevolence of 
that part of the laity who are poffefled of property, fupply a fund 
for this purpofe. Very confiderable eftates are in the poffeflion of the 
convents, and alfo of the fecular clergy. The income of thefe is 
generally applied to the ufe of the poor. Without this refource the 
country mult be depopulated. It has been afferted, that the charity 
of the clergy is the chief caufe of the great number of unemployed 
people ; and that, without their affiftance, the poor muft work. 

“ The facts that I have ftated, evidently prove the fault to be in the 
climate, not in the people ; and if the plan, humanely recommended, 
of applying the property of the clergy to more ufeful purpofes, as it 
is faid may be done, is adopted, the people would indeed be provided 
for, not by additional labour, but actual ftarvation. 

‘© The manners of thefe Spaniards, wich whom we have affociated, 
are pleafant and civil; from local circamftances much information 
cannot be expected from them. ‘Fhe women are gentle and amiable 
in their carriage, modeft and chearful in their converfation. 

“«¢ T have read, in feveral books, accounts of the vitiated conduct of 
the Spanifh women in general ; but very different indeed is that of 
the women of Andaluba, or the Andalofiazn women are the greatett 

hypocrites 
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hypocrites on earth : their cuftoms are fo extremely modeft, that they 
will not allow you to touch the hand of a female. And, as it has not 
always been found eafy to induce an Englifhman to contine himfelf to 
thefe reftri¢tions, we have frequently incurred the mild reproof, 
«¢ Speak to me ; do not touch me.”’ 

“‘ They are peculiarly diftinguifhed by kindnefs and attachment to 
their fervants and dependants. 

 Intheir religious character the Spaniards have been fubje& to much 
obloquy. Every word has been applied tothem that could be brought 
to exprefs contempt for their obfervance of religion, and their refpect 
to its miniiters. I have ever had reafon to hold thofe in my better 
opinion that are zealous overmuch, rather than thofe that affect to 
live without regard to religion. As thefe people have time uncm- 
ployed, it cannot be fpent in a more inoflenfive manner, at leatt, 
than by an attendance on religious ceremonies: nor, whilft the 
clergy muft be confidered not only their guides in fpiritual concerns, 
but alfo their friends and benefactors in temporal matters, fhall | 
blame their gratitude and attachment.” 


Of Portugal, his account is much lefs favourable than of 
Spain , and, excepting in the northern parts of the kingdom, 
where their commercial conneétion with the Englifh has im- 
pofed a degree of energy into their minds, a general fpirit of 
indolence, an univerfal torpor feems to pervade every defcrip- 
tion of perfons. Of the Portuguefe army he gives a moft 
wretcheddefcription ; nor will our readers be furprized at this 
when they are told that the tollowing anecdote is related by 
the author ** on good authority.” 


« ‘The commiffion of a Field Officer in one of thefe regiments 
heing vacant, it was applied for by thofe officers whofe merit and date 
of fervice gave thema right of pretcnfion to fuccced to it ; but, after 
a confiderable {pace of time had elapfed, it was difpofed of in favour 
of a Saint, who had been dead a thoufand years, or more probably 
never hid lived at all, and the emoluments of the appointment went 
to his convent.” 


The ftyle of thefe letters is eafy, lively, and unaffected. 
We have noticed but two grammatical errors throughout the 
volume : “ neither opera «or play are (is) permitted.” Pp. 278. 
Neither the oil nor fruit are (is) exported.” Pp. 285, We 
have derived much fatistaQion, and fome information, from 
the perufal of the work, and have been highly gratified with 
the juft remarks, and liberal fentiments of the author. 

His obfervation refpecting the effect produced by the ex. 
pulfion of the Jefuits from Portugal, during the adminil- 
tration of the Marquis de Pombal, is certainly jult. 

‘© As the flight degree of education which thefe people reccived 
was entirely through the means of the Jefuiis, and the only ufeful 
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§2 , ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


knowledge in the comarry was in their hands, 1 is generally confidered 
that this évent has been “produéi ive of more evil chan good to the 
kingdom in general.” 








ao 


ArT. IX. 4 Brief Vindication of the Rights of the Britife 
Legifl: ture 3 in anfwer iw) Jame be ofitians, advanced mn a 
Pamphlet infituled, © Lhoughts on ive Enolifh Governuent, 
Letter the Second, addreffid to the Quret Gard Seve of the 
People of England.” By Richard W ooddef, fon, D.C. L. 
many Years Vinerian Profeilor in the Univertity ot Ox- 
ford. 8vo. Pp. 4. 1s. Payne. London. gg. 

Art. X. Thoughts on the Enel: fh Government, addreffed 
the Qutet Goad Senfe of the Fespies of Enoland. Dh a Series 
0 Letters. Letter the Third. 8vyo Pp. 87. 2s. Wright. 

ondon. 1799. 


phan ample review of the Letter which gave rife to 
' the publications before as, aud the reafons which we 
alligned for contd ‘ring the propolitions, which it containcd, 
as “‘unanfwerable, will render it unveceilary tor us to enter 
‘into any length of obfervation on the fubj & at prefent. 
W»'contefs, we were not a litle turprized, at fecing Mr. 
Wooddefon enter the hits as a combatant, in oppofition to the 
tenets which had excited our unqualifed approbustion. We 
reeolle@ted the high efteem in which we had ever been ac- 
cultomed to hold the character and talents: of this, our old 
contemporary, at Oxford, and we, theretore, were fully im- 
prefled with the idee , that we fhould tind in his arguments, 
tor whatever purpo!c employed, fuch ingenuity and. force as 
would extort applaute, however they might fail to produce 
conviction. The tile of his Pamphict, indeed, difpleafed us, 
becaufe it implied, that he had been compelled to take the 
field by an attack on thofe rights which every Englifhman, or 
(ik Mr. W. likes it better) every Pr to nN, ho lds fucred, and 
which, molt certainly, have never found a more able or 
more itrenuous champion than hts opponent. It appeared to 
us, in fhort, as a fien held cut‘to attraG the notice of the 
vuluar, and to court their favour for the fare within ; an arti- 
fice certainly unworthy Mr. W Our furprize, however, 
became inexpreflil ly vreat, when, on turning over the paves, 
we found them not caly c mpleiely barren of argument, but 
ee bibiig conclufions drawn trom partial and mutilated 
qui gtations, at evidceat variance with the whole tencur and 
{pirttof the genera i! pofitions and {pecific declarations of the 
authors from whom they were taken. Moft of thefe paf- 
fages 
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fares had been prev! oy noticed by the author of the 
Lett T, and the errone ls of the principles which they 
went to fupport maintain ad | by him ; how then, Mr. W. could 
think of bringing them forward as decifive authorities 
againit him, without attempti.e to fhew that they had any 


claim to be confidered! in that light, we cannot conccive. 

The author of the Lester hal given a lift ot the publications 
which had appeared in fupport ot his Firft Letter, on which 
Mr. W. after telling us that he had never reat that Letter, 
nor any of thofe productions, obferves, that the litt ** thould 
be paid tor as {Cparate advertifements in favour of the re- 
venue.” What has this to do with the argument? And does 
not Mr. W. bluth at having made fuch 2 pi ititul remark ? 

We had marked feveral paffiges for comment or contutation, 
before the Third Letter, in reply to Mr. W.'s Vindication, was 
put ato our hands ; but we find them all fo fully anfwered and 
exp fod by the duthor of that L: tter, that we fil] texne Lim to 
{peak | or himfelt; limitingourownoblervationstoa tingle point, 
maintai: ied by Mi. W. 01 the authority of a mutilated pailage 
from Lord Hale , who, when quoted fully and fairly, might be 
more fuceefstully produ, ed as an evidence azaintt his pofition, 
that the King has ink giflation only ac o-ordinate power. We 
never could bring ourf Ives to believe, that an old Vineriar Pro- 
feffor, if this abit ‘act queftion were put to him, in whom is 
the Supreme Power of the State velted by the Conftitution of this 
C uiatry ?”? would hefitate onc moment to anfwer, * In the 
Kog.” Yet all the arguments of Mr. W. tetid to eftablith a 
different conclufion. He maintains, that the Levillative 
Power has pre-eminence over, or is ftrperior to, the Executive 
Power, (a pofition, indeed, for the fupport cf which he 
might have produ, ‘ed the authority of Lox KE) at d that it ts 

velted jointly in the King and his two Houfes of Parliament. 
It this be true the upr. me Power cannot be velted in the 
King, for that portion of his power whic! h is pre-eminent, 
or fupreme, is thared with the Lords and Commons. What 
then becomes ot the old maxim of law, that the King 
Caput, Principium, et fiats Parliament: 2 Ave thefe terms of 
co-ordinas yf Docs Dyer’s Conftitusional Declaration, that 
the King is the /ead, and the Lords and the Commons are the 
members, imply a ¢o-or dinacy of power # Or is it implied in 
the mode of delivering the Royal Ail-nt, © Le Rai le vent ?” 
The exiflence of fuch a power was not admitted, at the pe- 
riod of the revolution, we will not fxy bv the ories, left 
Mr. W. fhould objet tothem as authoritics, but, by the 
Whies. «© That there may be a power co-ordinate, or col- 
lateral with that of the Sovereten’s,” was one of the tenets 
rs‘3 con- 
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n'emned by the Whig-author of the well known Papers, 
entitled, «The Osservarors,” “ as feditiaus and tending 
to confuft if on , as contrary ts the practice of the beft and ancient 
Chrifi: ans, and contrary to found reafon, deduced from Nature, 
and the beft inftitutions of polity and government,” Indeed, this 
aiferted co-ordinacy is alike incompatible with the language of 
our aéts of Parliament, with the terms in which the two 
Houfles invariably addrefs the throne, and with the sea 
fimation of the SovEREIGN and his Supyects. The p 
mulgation of lovfe opinions, calculated to exalt the Jung 
and to deprefs the former, is at all times cenfureable, as hav- 
ing a tendency to invert the natural order of government ; 
but, at fucha period as the prefent, when the moft loofe, 
Wi Md, extravagant, and profligate notions are afloat in the 
W orld, it is more peculiarly reprehenfible, as being pregnant 
with more than ordinary danger. 

The obje&tion ftarted by Mr. W. to the title of his adver- 
fury's book, as being ad: lreffed to the people of England, 
- not to the people of Great Britain, is fo puerile, that we 

1n only impute it to the idea, floating in his mind at the time, 
tag Mr. Dunas hac prefented the firft and third volumes of 
hi. Lectures to the King. If we could be induced to con- 
fid_r it in a ferious light, we fhould vent our indignation, in 
very itrong terms indeed, againft the man who would feek 
to d prive us of a title, our attachment to which daily 
acquires additional ftrength, that of Englifhmen. Equally 
puerile is the reafon affiyned by our author for the Fs, pub- 
lication of his Aulwer, that his obfervations might ‘* not be 
anticipated by others.” We much doubt whether there was 
any realonable foundation for fuch apprehenfions. But we 
have very little doubt, that, if he had allowed himfelf fuf- 
ficrcnt time for refle€tion, the public would have loft nothing 
by thedelay, and he would have gained fomething, inafmuch 
as ti prevention of lofs may be confidered as tantamount to 
the acquifition of gain. But no confiderations of this kind 
can effect any diminution of our efteem for the public and 
private chara@ter of Mr. W.; from whofe work we now 
tu: othe contideration of his Adverfary’s. — 

The author of the Letter accufes Mr. W. of obferving no 
precifion in the ufe of terms, thereby rendering his meaning 
ambiguous, and enhancing the difficulty of ‘attainment of 
precile ideas. Thus he “ometimes ufes the word LeGisia- 
TURE as fignifying the King, Lords, and Commons, and 
at others, as ex>reflive only otf the two Houfes. This is 
certainly a departure from fair argument, becaule it leads to 
obfcurity, and facilitates evation. 

The 
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The grand point at iffue between thefo writers is this, 
whether laws are enacted (as the language of every act declares) 
by the King, with the advice and confent of the Lords and 

ommons,; or (as Mr. W. afferts) by the co-ordinate power 
of King, Lords, and Commons? J: the detection of the weak- 
nefs of his adverfary’s arguments, the letter writer difplays the 
fame ability, the fame clofenefs of reafoning, and the fame ex- 
tent of conftitutional information, which he had before evinced 
in fupporting the ae of his own tenets. The following 
paflage fufficiently juftifies our opinion of their refpeétive 
merits : 


‘¢ The fum of what you contend for, is this, that to affent, is the 
fame as to enact, and to enatt is the {ane as to affent; and if that is 
your opinion, you mutt, of courfe, condemn the framers of our parlia- 
mentary forms, for making any diftin¢tion, where there was no dif. 
ference. But this and more may be attempted by an author who 
is refolved, at all hazards, to maintain his fyitem; as an exainple of 
which perfeverance, you declare to us broadly, as a general polition, 
that ‘* to affert ther, that an act, to which the confent of three parties 
is neceflary, is the act of only one of them (efpecially if the other 
two are the promoters and framers of the bufinefs in hand) feems as 
monftrous a propoiition as to #fiirm, that a triangle confifts of a fingle 
line, or that a part is equal to the whole.’’ (/4@ 10.) It would have 
been more difcreet not to lay down fo general a potition as this; for 
many inftances may be fuppofed, and fo.ne may be found, where there 
actually exifts this diftinction between concurring parties, Cannot 
you imagine that trufts may be fo formed, as that parties who have 
no intereft, and therefore cannot be grantors, may yet be abfolutely 
neceffary to afient to any deed of conveyance ? did you never hear of 
courts, that confifted of a judge, and afleiiors, where the judge was 
the real curia, though unable to a€& without the affefiors by lis fide ? 
Do not you know, that the whole of the King’s Government, out of 
Parliament, is carried on in the fame method of aflent? 

*¢ For example, orders of the King in Council, which, more than 
any other acts of ftare, refemble acts of Parliament, are exprefied to 
be made, by and with the advice of the Privy Council. ‘The King, 
by the Conftitution, can no more make an order in Council, without 
the advice of his Privy Council, than an att of Parliament, without 
the advice and confent of his Great Council, the Parliament. 

«© Not only in Coun-il, but in all the functions of Executive Go- 
vernment, where the King ordains, or dire¢ts, or in any way fignifies 
his royal will and pleafure, there is the concurrence of the officer, in 
whofe department it lies to carry it into execution ; fignified, either 
by his counterfigning in writing, or by a feal, or in fome other way ; 
thefe are teftimonies of advice and affent ; they are abfolutely neceflary 
before the inftrument is valid; fuch advice, or concurrence of the 
King’s great Officers is as indifpenfible (according to my notion of 
the Conttitution) as the affent of the Lords and Commons in Parlia. 

Ft, ment, 
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ment, in order that fome one may be refponfible, which the King, hy 
the forms of the Conft tuwion, never can be. In fine, the King’s bu. 
finefs in Parhament, and our of Parliament, is condutted by advice 
and confent, in perfc&t analogy, the one to the ether; and if you 
would not, any more than myfelf, concede, that the great Officers of 
State are the enacting authority, i in thefe marters, out of Parliament ; 
no more can I concede to vou, that tke Lords and Commons aré any 
other than afleators ip Parlamcnt.’’ 


“he ftrongeft argument which Mr, W. employs to prop 
his crazy fabric is this — 

‘¢ Both Lords and Commons are the reprefentative fuccef- 
fors of that Supreme Commune Concilium, which has éxiltcd 
immemorially, in this free country. De minoribhus redus i 
cipes confullant, de major hus omnes.’” To make this bear 
all upon the queftion it was necefflary for Mr. W. to prove, 
what he is too wife to attempt, that the ancient Commune 
Concilium regni enjoyed a co-ordination with their Sovereign. 
Thé idea was evidently borrowed from Montel juicuy W ho, in 
his loofe > obfervations on the Conftitution of our Government, 
quotes the fame pallage from ‘Taciius, in proof ot his ailer- 
tion that “ the Englith borrowed the idea of their political 
Government from the Germans.” 

The author continues to difle€t Mr. W.’s Anfwer, fentence 
by fentence, overturning /is pofitions and flrengthening his 
own. Qn the jealous fenfibility difplayed by his adverfary 
refpecting the power of the two Houfes, he thus animad- 
verts; 


«Voy fpeak, and think, as if you were haunted by a certain Par- 
liament Phobia, w hich hangs about you like a mal: idy ; - and fuch is 
your infatuation, tha? you feem to think the metnbers aft infe&ted with 
as much weaknefs as yourfelves. You would make us bi lieve, that 
the Gentlemen we fend to ferve in Parliament, inflead of bei ing like 
ourfelves, are a coterie of fantaftical Old Maids, that ftartle at every 
word which founds like truth, and does not flatter fome vain preten- 
fion, which you mittakingly afcribe to them. | pr 1y you, Sir, avoid 
fach men, and diveft yourt lf of fuch fancies ; oS if you would thew 
the members of the two Houfes a fubt tantial and uleful regard, let it 
be, not in fuch whims as thefe, bue tn duly faying the appointed 
priyer for ¢ the high court of Parliament,’ and when you come to the 
words ‘ under our moft gractous King ar this time affembled’ remem- 
ber and repent, that thefe very w ords when ufed | by me, you cenfured 
as © ftudied terms‘ of fubjection’ improperly appl elto Parliament.’ 
You know the common prayer is eftablithed by iatute, and th Mist. 
guage of ic matt be taken for authentic € the ftudied terms of fab 
jection’ therefore, which you criticife in me, you will like, perhaps, 
Hill lefs, now you fee them inflicted upon the Houfts of P. thament, by 
the authority of Parliament itfelf,” 


We 
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We conceive, Mr. W. will think it neceffary, it he mean to, 
continue the combat: to a ter the lifts, another times againtt 
fuch an adverf; ry, armed at. 1] po hit Ss, a and not in the detence- 
lefs ftate in which he “te now rathly ventured to encounter 
him. ‘The author, remarking that Mr. W. throughout his 
pamph ilet quotes ‘tis own le Sure s, in fupport of his** falle po- 
fitions, inconfequent reafonings, and miftaken and mifquoted 
authoritics,” very juitly obfe rves, that ** it is a very ferious 
evil, when the profelfi r’s ch: mm is infedted with herely ;” and 


ne ‘mbraces the Opportunity of paying a well-de faved com- 
pliment to another lecturer, vos ha s lately acquired to him- 
felf great honour, by the zeal and ability wit h which he has 
enforced found conttitt ed principles. ** Mr. MACKINTOSH 


told his hearers that there was es co-ordination of the two 
Houfes of Parliament with the Sovereign: he declared this 
very explicitly,’ 

The general conclufion of the author from the examination 
of his adyerfary’s book, is as follows : 

«© Asa liwyer he has given me only a ftris ng of unfyftematic quo- 
tations, inft‘ad of a coherent theory ; inflead of principles fupported 
by authorities, he has givén me authorities without any principles at 
all tq warrant them, and he has fu ipprefied the evidence of pafloges, 
whofe force he was unable to combat. As a fcholar, he has {pent 
mott pf his time in proving, what was not doubted, and Jittle of it in 
anfwering to the pornt in debate ; not d'ftinguifhing between the pre- 
dication of quantity, and the predic tion of quality and relation ; 
preterring a general propof tion to a pa ticular one, where the fi abject 
more efpecially required fpecification ; and m at king exceptions for 
rales : ~ ead of arcunent he has dealt out equivocal ‘ph rafes : and in 
the place of reafoning to convince, he has infinuated imputations, and 
endeavoured to itir up prejudices known to be alive ageintt lris ane 
tagonift.’”’ 


This laft charge is of a ferious nature. In an age, like the 
pre ‘fent, when popular c redulity is an engine fo eafily wo rke d, 
and when the influence of political prejudic e is pecu! larly 
ftrong, the attempt to excite a clamour againfl a writer who 
takes the unpopular fide of a queftion, w hoe ppm es reafon to 
paffion, and who has already been eg out us the vidltim of 
party-rancour, is highly reprehenfible. At the clofe of our 
Review of this atithor" s laft prod Naan we obferved that his 
efforts were fole ly dire&ted to the prefervation of the ¢ xilting 
order of things; and tha ut, in all his arguments and tenets, he 
neither fought to encreafe the lawful power of the King, nor 
io diminifh that of the two Houfes. Yet Mr. W. does not 
fcruole to infinuate, that it ishis wifh todegrade the hatter, and 
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526 ORIGINAL CITICISM. 
to exalt the former. The author, therefore, very properly, thus 


‘ addreffes him, 


** I call upon you to thew, what is claimed by me in the firft in. 
ftance for the King, that gives him a whit more real power, than is al- 
Jowed him by you in the latter inftance of legiflation? None at all, 
you know it. Why then am I to be called lefs friendly to limited 
monarchy than yourfelf? There is no reafon; you know it. For 
the King is equally limited on my theory, as on yours; the differ- 
ence is only in the luitre of the ftation, not in the power of it. The 
diffention is, that you and I, (like the travellers and the cameleon,) 
fee the fame thing in different lights, but the thing irfelf remains the 


fame.’’ 


The author notices a defign te controul the freedom of dif- 
cuffion, when exerted in the caufe of religion, loyalty, and 
Jaw, that reflects an indelible difgrace on every perfon con- 
cerned in it. 


‘¢ So intoxicated were the party with their unexpected fuccefs, on 
obtaining a vote againit my Firft Letter, that they refolved ta take the 
Jioufe, wii'ie it was in that negligent humour, and procure the con- 
& mation of fome other good books, that were inimical to their per- 
nicious Cefigns. 1 am told, but I do not engage for the truth of it, 
that they had a Committee appointed to carry on this patriotic de- 
fizn ; and they actually proceeded fome way ; but, fortunately, the 
temper of the time foon recovered its natural tone, and they thought it 
not prudent to bring into review, and perhaps, difcredit, the one vic- 
tory, they had gained, by aiming at others, that now feemed more 
doubtful. So a the freedom of difcuffion had a breathing from this 
fingulas perfecution, raifed by perfons, who pretended to be, and who, 
in addition to their other whig titles, denominated themfelves (O ! 
the fpecioufnefs of names !) FRIENDS TO THE FREEDOM OF THE 
PRESS.” 


Mr. Whitaker’s able treatife on the origin of Government, 
which we have more than once taken occafion to recommend 
to the ferious attention of our readers, was, it feems, one of 


the books, on which this committee of patriotic inquifitors 


had fixed their anathema. The ‘ aflociatian papers,” pub- 
lifhed by the loyal affociation at the Crown and Anchor, in 
1792-3, was another---the firft oppofed the authority of the 
bible to the dictum of the Whig Ciub: the other fupported the 
Conftitution of the country againft Republicans and Levellers. 
Volumes written on the fubje@ could not mark the principles 
of fuch a Committee more ftrongly than this fimple fa&. 
We may furely be allowed to fay, without fubje€ting our- 
felves to a charge of protanenefs, from /uch perfecution, good 
Lord deliver us! | 


We 


Unconneted Hints and Loofe Ideas upon the Union. §2 


We have nothing to add to the judgment which we have 
already pronounced on the produétions of this writer, who ap- 
pears to us to have taken a polition fo impregaable, that every 
attack which can be made on it will only ferve to render its 
fuperior ftrength more manifeit to the world. Such, at leaft, 
has been the effect of Mr. Wooddefon’s feeble affault.—We 
fhall clofe our remarks with the concluding admonition of the 
author, which we heartily with we could imprefs, with irre- 
fiftible force, on the minds of thofe to whom it is more parti- 
cularly addreiled.---«* Let thofe above us know, and keep their 
refpective ftations, and fet examples of order, and fubordination 
to be followed by thofe below them.” 
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POLITICS. 
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Art. X. Unconneted Imts, and Locfe Ideas upon the Union, with 
Two Propofnens, By a Mimber. 8vo Pp. 33. 18. March- 
bank. Dublin, 1799. 


Se: Pamphlct is an ironical attack on Sir Boyle Roach, a 
worthy member of the Irifh Parliament, and Mafter of the 
Ceremonies at the Caftle ; who is famous for his broad dialeé&, and his 
propentity to blunder, ¥ which he frequently keeps the houle in 
a roar of laughter, In fhort, the Baronet performs NATURALLY 
the part which Mr. Courtney plays artificially in another Houle, 
The writer is evidently an Anti-Unionift, but his production is 
well calculated to excite a harmiels laugh. As it ts no obje& of 
criticilm, we fhall merely give a {pecimen, to enable our rcaders to 
form fome idea of its plan and ftyle. 


“* Asan union in gencral gives occafion to a vaft deal of divifion, I think it is 
the duty of every mimber, as well of Parliament as of Society, to throw in his 
mite of pacification, and, as moft certainly writing pamphicts is one way of 
keeping up the flame, I think people fhould abftain entirely trom publifhi.g tilt 
the thing is decided one way or the other; for, before that happens, being ail 
in the dark, little light can, by any means, be thrown upon the fubjeét. 

‘** A great deal hac been a ready faid upon this matter —Some people will have 
it, that an union*will take place ? others affert, that it will not—for my own 
part, I believe neither the one nor the other, but follow implicitly the opinion 
of my worthy coadjuter in reprefentotion—-who declares, page 1, that it is only 
** rumoured.”—I am an independent man, ndependent of my penfion; fa 
whether Government be pleated or difpleafed, | am free to contels, that an 
union upon any terms, or upon no terms, is che only thing that can, in my 
mind, under evxifting circumftances, do the butincfs of Ireland But before f 
otter any arguments upon this point, I think it neceffary to make a few remake 
on one or two pamphiers that have made their appearance on the other fide ; 
thefe I dhall trea. promifcuoufly, as it were, and in a-devil-mav-care way, which 
will, I think, be more pleafanter to myfelf and my readers, than dry reafonings, 
s,eechifyings, and irreverent inductions 


Mr. 
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525 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 

Mr Weld, the coun'ellor, begins with Scotland, which is, in my mind, 
flrong prog! of his cockyeatthis icebbend\-—The union, he fays aze 5, 
has been prgjudicial to her, ** thou gh he adds in (p. 6.) fated to peipet i 


ficvility, that unfortunate country hat! nothing tojofe by a connexion wit! y 
other,” which, in ‘plain Englith, fignifies that the was deeply injured, thoucsh 
fhe gould not be wor!; —why 4 corpfe, might as well complain of bemg ditletted ! 
This puts me in mind of a ftory about a footpad, who tiopped me fome thuty 
yeats aco, before I had got my penfion, when I had nothing to lofe, tripped my 
leys from under mé, and robbed me of nothing at all—-upon the fame, I vot up, 
aud while he was looking another way. I knocked him down and cred cut, 
flop thief; we went before a ju icc *,anud I was bound over to periecute vim; 
brut ufiwilling to touch his life, | {wore to the value of 4s. od. or fome trifle of 
that kind, aud the poor fellow was enly tran{ported for fourteen years. 

* ‘The quality of mercy is not firain'd, 

‘ It Cioppeth like a venue Jew fiom lleaven, 

* Upon the place underneath.’ 

SHAKSPrARF. 

But I deny that fatt—totis virulence—‘cotland, Linfift upen it, as proflied by 
theunion ; the evils ¢ that fo long impended over the heads of the mohavitants 
efpecially of the metropolis, are now in great meafure removed, and yuioice ts 
adminiftered with clean hands !—tor almoftall the capital houtes have nec: ita. 
rics, and not above thirteen out of twelve, of the natives, are tormented with 
the itch 5 whereas Lelore the corporation, the proportion was as twenty aud 
Mine. 


Arr. XI. Thoughts on the Interference of Great Britain with the 
Political Concerus of the Continent.  8Vv0. Pp. 74. 4S. 6d. 
Debrett. 1799. 


THE txdulgence folicited by the avthor of this Pamphlet to the 
amperfifions in compofition and in fentighent, which he modeftly 
conceives it to contain, no impartial reader will find any motive to 
exercife. "The language iss with very few exceptions, chatte, cafv, 
and correct ; and the fentiments are liberal, manly, and, in all re- 
fpetts, unexceptionable. 

The author, wifely preferring the wholefome leffons of experience 
to the fanciful fpeculations ot ‘modern theorifts, deduces, from hif. 
terical facis, and from the example of our wife ftatefmen, the ne- 
ceflity of occafional interference in Continental tranfactions ; and he 
fhews that the principles and conduét of the French Republic called 
more loudly for the exercife of that interference than any event which, 
in paft times, was deemed fuflictent to juli fy it. 

He maintains, that the prefent order of -hings in France being 
inimical to the interefts of her inhabitants, they wiil be happy to 
fubvert if, whenever an op portunity fhall offer for that purpo ie. 
And he adduces the example of /¢a/y in fupport of this argument. 

The people of that country have had, inthe fervitnde of three years, ample 
eulaiehing of appreciating the value ot French prote tion. If the ineftimable 
bletiings of regular government are now felt in Itily, it is not hecanfe the novel 
fyitems of the French have not had extenfive influence in her territories — It 
the temples of religion are fill thronged with multitudes addrefiiny the Suprem* 
Being, Uo her aliars Rill tmoke wich mcente alcending in volumes of fragrance 

tsa 





The Dutch Expedition Vindicated. §29 


to the high fupremacy of Hleaven,’: itis not becaufe infidelity and atheifm 
bave net fut enthroned in her land. 
ihe genius of France, 


AED 
With all the grifly legions that troop 
Under the footy tag of Acheron *,’ 


. 

has prefided in ebon majefty over the kingdom. The effe&s of her principles 
have been unequivocally demor ftrated. Toe inhabitants have paid too dear a 
price for the goodo™ces fer which the is indebted to het tenefa7ors not to know 
their value tothe fmalett fraétion. And what has been their conduct ? What 
intercetiions were made to their cenerous friends for a prolongation of their ftry ? 
Nhat folicitations for the protraétion ot their wi/d government 2? What ardent 
defires were expret?.d to make new offerings of their wealth at the fhrine of 
republican contrastors ?-What myriads of volunteers flocked to their banners 
when the Imperial army entered the country for its deliverance? Infatuated 
men! ungrateful ciuzens! in tpiteo! the fraternal embraces, the gentle offices, 
the ingratiating and foul-fubdcing beneve | nee of your dind mvaders, you have 
returned with raptures from the felicities of anarchy, hunger, confifcation, 
maffacre, and rapine, to the miferies, to the “ durance vile” of order, plenty, 
protecuon, and delight +” . 


The author’s remorks on the expedite n to Hollinl: on the 
condu@& which the Continental Powers ovg?t to purfue ; on the 


. ‘ 
balance of power ; on the interef which this country has in pre- 
venting the aggrindizement of France; ani on the dangers of a 
premature peace ; are judicicus, temperate, and fenuble. 

* Milton's Comus. 
+ © Nous ne pouvons plus lever la na tion en mafie pour voler au fecours de la 


patrie en dang Nous ne pouvons plus engager nos concitoyens d'’ouvrir leurs 
bourtes pr '-s verfer dans le tr for nationale, «t de fe priver meme du ncecMaire 


pour le bien de la chofe publique... De la Croix to Lord Matmrefbury. 


Ar ie XII, yi he Dutch LE _— V; r77 ti rat ad - oy t ‘, bry d Oj/ rv. 


, 


’ ° . ‘> ° 7 , : . 

wai: ”S O17 ig iD migrants lo awhicl 4) 1s ‘ il } ily a P /ertp f. 

. ’ , Je , j “rr peuy? J J ’ lL) j : - 

CON ining the 8: Pdtemen! 46 4 wy Account Of the sAlrm:/t.ce Cot 
, > , ' . - } - 9 

CIN? a SUCH his Re val ff) ye/s, (De Dik f } MR AHA Ue- 


sin il z ) af ’ ] ; - 
Tal 3TH. ovo. Pp. 20. 1S. oto Kdak . I 


+ 


TH remark of this writer, that the Englifh are very prone to 
that cdepreflion of {pirit which tends to magnify difaiter, and 
to enc ale 3 its pernicious effects, is cerrainly jult. Bar ne Motives 


‘ 


which he oGons, in: quftification of the expedition to Holland, are 
not the het of which the naiure of the cafe admits. On this fubjeét 
hov ever, our fencuments are fafiiciently known to our readers, to 
rexier any repetition of them unneceflary. Bur, we have derived, 
from the pamphlet before us, one piece of information, which is 
perfecily new ro iss viz. that’a defcent Sad have been made by 
Out troops on che north.ea part of Holland the we utratity of the 
King of Pruifia could have been fecured. We ees ld have been happy 
to receive fome be: reuthority for this fact than the neve iple dixic 
of an anonymous writer. 


The 













































































$39 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
The following ftatement, which folly accords with the information 


which we have received from various quarters, is too creditable to the 
courage and conduct of our army to be omirted here. 


* Ic is a fat, which may be relied on, that, in no one inftance, during this 
expedition, have the Republican troops been met by the Britifh, where the 
latter have not completely beaten them. A French officer of rank himifelf ad- 
mitted, that in the genera! attz“k on our lines, they loft 6,000 men, two thoufand 
of whom were Buonaparie’s g:enadiers, who fell a facrifice to the fuperior gallan- 
try and refolution of the Brit.th. 


That the inclemency of the weather was produftive of every other 
inconvenience here ftated, is moft certain, but that it rendered the 
troops * unhealthy in an extreme degree”’ is fcarcely credible, when 
we have good authority for aflerting, that not a fingle man of the 
whole army died from ficknefs from their firft defcent to their final 
re-embarkation. 

The moft dificult attempt made by our author, is the juftification of 
that article of the Convention which ftipulated for the unconditional 
releafe of 8,000 prifoners. The purity of the motives which induced 
the Commander in Chief to fign that convention has never been 
queftioned by any one ; a laboured effort to defend it, therefore, is, 
to fay the leaft of it, a work of fupererogation, By inundaiing the 
country, it is admitted, ‘* we might have embarked in fafety, and 
even dettroyed the Helder batteries ;”? and, it might have been added, 
the navigation of the Texel ; but we are told, for the firft time, and, 
we truft, for the laft, that this operation would have deftroyed no 
fefs than taventy thoufand, “ men, women, and infants.’’ Indeed ! 
was it then impracticable to warn the inhabitants to quit their habi- 
tations, and retire to a place of fafety ? If fuch horrid confequences 
mutt really have enfued irom the inundation, nothing lefs than the 
prefervation of our army from otherwife inevitable deftruction could 
potibly have juftified the meafure. But our author, unfortunately, 
deftroys his own credibility, by informing us, that this meafure had 
been actually refolved on. ** The great fea dyke, which would have 
laid the country under water tor a confiderable length, and the entire 
breadth of the peninfula, the ridge of fand-hills excepted, was very 
wearly cut through, when orders came from head-quarters to defift.’”’ 
So that, according to this ftatement, the facrifice of twenty thou- 
fund lives had become a matter of calculation ; and depended folely 
on the greater or lefs number of prifoners on whofe releafe the French 
General fhould infift !—No, no, never can we believe ir. 

The author’s obfervations on the prefent ftate ot France, are not 
more diftinguifhed tor their accuracy. He fays, that the French 
have difeovered a mode of fighting their enemies without money,’ 
and thence deduces their ability to continue the war for an indefinite 
period. Bur how do they fight without money? By invading the 
neighbouring States, and fubjifting on the fruits of their plunder. 
So long as they may be able to do this, they may, pfbly, be able 
to continue the war—bit no longer. He likewife concludes, that 
the fituation ef the people is meliorated, becaufe ‘there are above 
50 mil- 
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go millions fterling a-year that ufed to go to the church and landed 
proprietors, now remaining in the hands of thofe who cultivate the 
foil and live by their induftry.’’ In the firft place, the ftatement is 
exaggerated, and in the next, the inference is erroneous. It is, ine 
deed, perfectly ridiculous to fuppofe that all the property, wrefted from 
the Nobility and Clergy, is vefted in the farmers and the peafantry. 
Thefe latter certainly poffefs fome advantages which they did aot 
enjoy before the revolution, but thefe are infinitely more than coun. 
terbalanced by the oppreflions of every kind to which they are fub. 
jected. We are again told, that ‘ the neceffaries of life are 
cheaper, and the wages of labour higher than before the revolution.’ 
The former we much doubt, but the latter we can eafily conceive to 
be the cafe, withont, however, admitting the inference which the 
author draws from it ; for the high price of wages may proceed frome 
the paucity of hands ; and that fuch paucity exifts in France amidtt 
her multiplied requifitions and confcriptions, there can be little 
doubt. —On fome illiberal obfervations refpecting the Emigrants, 
we forbear to comment. 

The author’s concluding fentence difplays the convenient ambi- 
guity of the ancient oracles. He exhorts us to confider, * whetheg 
We ARE OR ARE NOT MISTAKEN about the REAL OBSTACLES fo a 
folid and honourable peace.’? And to this he fubjoins the followin 
note: “ Thofe who know the real ftate of Europe and are well 
informed about the interior of France, will under!iand what is 
alluded to by the words that are placed in fmall capitals in ‘h> laft 
fentence.” We fhall only obferve, that if inability to folve this 
enigma be a proof of ignorance refpecting the ftate of Europe and of 
France, to fuch ignorance we muft pleaa guilty. 





DIVINITY. 
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Art. XIII. Ax Inquiry into the Orizin of Epifcopacy, in a Difenr/e 
preached at the Confecration of George Hrney D, D. late Lory 
Bisoor or Norwich, By the late Rey. G: orge berkeley, 
LL. D. Prebendary of Canterbury, Chancellor of Brecknock, 
&c. &c. S8vo. Pp. 46. Rivington. 1795. 


O this mafterly difcourfe, which was publifhed fo long before 
the commencement of our labours, ovr attention has been 
called by the following letter from a refpectable correfpondent : 


To the Editor of the Anti: Facobin Review and Magazine. 


SiR, 

I AM a conftant reader, and, generally, an admirer of your ufcful 
Mifcellany. Being a clergyman, and one ot thofe who are 
fiyled High Churchmen, I am, of courfe, intereited in the fuccef: of 
your 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


§32 
your labours againft fchifmatics and diiienters. To the article; ri? 
Number XVI, entitled, The Wan feian Controverfy, I paid particu. 
lar attention ; but thall L tell you, that it fell *fhorr of my expec. 
tatian’? The author feems not to me to have felected the arguments 
for the divine, Origin sof Epifcopacy fitreft to make an impreilion on 
the public mind; whilitthe embarraifment of his yle might lead an 
sil-nacured critic to fufpect that he is not perfectly matter of his fub- 
ject. How ditferentiy did the late Dr. Berkeley reafon in the fer- 
mon which he preached at the Confecration of Bithop | Horne? There, 
every plea of the Independents and. Pretbyterians as candidly exu- 
mined, and the government of our own church proved to be apotto. 
dical by a teries of arguments which grow out of each other, and 
are ftated in language which cannot be mifunceritood. ‘Though that 
desmon has been publiihed four years ago, I think you would do an 
etiential fervice to the church, and of courfe to the State, were you 
to giveun impartial review of it in your journal ; and Mr. Raving. 
ton would likewte deferve well. of his country, it he would cc: 
operate with you to its circulation, by republithing it in a Sixpenny 
Pamphier. I am your’s, &c. 


' G. H. G. 


Withont. dy: awing any comparifon between Dr. Berkeley’s dif 
courfe and our article ret ferred ta, and without admitting the truth of 
our correfpondent’s cenfure ¢  fiyle and reafoning of that article, 
we readily acknowledge that rie difcourfé which he has pointed out 
fo us is One of the abled vindications of our ecclefiaftical conftitu. 
tion that we have ever feen ; and we heartily join with him in re- 
‘tommending its republicatien. 

‘The amiable preacher, for fuch he certain’y was, after fome jud 
cious obtervaticns ov the fup port which civil government receives 
from the Coariitian religion, tekes occafion from Heb. xili. ver. 

7, to prove that wherdvcr tat religion is acknowledged, there 


ought to be conitituted a fpiritual authority, to which obedience is 


S . by ; . 
cue, becaufe thoie, who ste erOROP with it, watch for our foul 
This pr ypofin n ke eflablithed not merely by an appeal to his text, 
but by fhewing that in. the fe criptures of the New "Teftament; ‘the 


fociety of Chritiahs, cn account of its unity and organization, 1: 
compared to the human, bady ; that if is called the Cuv acu, the 


‘Kixépom OF Gop, and ‘the kK KINGDOM OF Tlgaver EN 5 and that it 


affairs, like thole of every other Kingdom, ‘are adiiniftered by prope: 


efacers in fubordination to the one Lord. 


«* Now, of this foeiety,” favs he, “ as of a philofophical fe, it is not icit 
to every man’s choice, as a thing indifferent, whether or not he will become a 


member. Art who embrace the faith of the Redeemer of the world, are re 
quired to be dapfiztd, under the pain of forfeiting the benefits of recen Iption 
Bat one great purpote propoted by the inflitution of b aptifm, was the initiztion 
pertons into the church or Chift ; for by one fpirit, faith St. Paul, we are 
biptized tn/o one bo/y, whether we be Jew or Gentile, whether we be bond 


fies.” 
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The Door next proceeds to enquire who have authority to admi- 
nifter the Chriftian facrament of baptifm. 


“ That all chriftians, in common, are of vefted with this :uthority, is plain 
from the commiflion, which (after his refurre@tion) the bleffed Jefus gave to his 
apofties. Weare affured that the number of his followers was then five hundred 
at leaf; butit was OnLy to the ELEVEN Discipirs that “* fle came and fpake 
faying, all power is given unto me in Heaven, and earth ; go ve therefore, 
and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghoft.” (St. Matthew xxviii. 16,17, 18,19.) Now there is no 
reaton to fuppofé that there were not many of the five hundred well qualified to 
inftruct either a Jew or a Gentile, in the doctrines of the Gofpel; and itis certain, 
that any one of them could have wathed his converts with water in the name of 
the Holy Trinity, as well as St. Peter, or St.John: but then, fuch an wnautho- 
rized wafhing would not have been chrifiian baptifm, ot of equal’ validity with is, 


any more than the opinion of a Lawyer at the bar, is the judgment of a court of 


juftice, or of equal obligation: it is the commifion of the Sovereign which gives 
force to the judgment of the court; as itis the CoMMissiON or CuRist which 
gives VALIDITY TO BAPTISM, 

** The fame things hold true of the Lord's Supper 5 which, if it be sof adminif- 
tered by perfons having authority for fuch celebration, cannot be deemed a 
facrament of Chrift’s inftitution. Thefe two rites are the external badges of our 
profetlion—by the one we are incorporated into that fociety, of which God our 
Saviour is the head and Sovereign—of the other, with all its advantages, we have 
a right to partake, whilft we continue members of shat fociety ; but if, by an 
open and fcandalous difregard to the precepts of the Gofpel, we fhould prove 
ourfelves defpifers of its srivi/eges: the fame perfons who are authorized to admit 
us into Chrift’s church, are likewife vefted with authority to ea/f ws out of it ; for 
to them were given ‘* the keys of the kingdom of Heaven,’ with an affurance 
that ** whatfoever they fhould éind on earth, fhould be bound in Heaven ; apd 
whatfoever they fhould /s0/* on earth, fhould be /so/ed in Heaven.” 

“* Now, as daptifm is to be adminiftered, fo long as there fhall be perfons to b¢ 
enlifted under the banner of Chrift ; and, as the Lord's Supper is to be celebrated 
fo long as it fhall be the duty of foldiers to adhere to the ftandard of their leader. 
and their head, and it is to be feared that there never will come atime, when a: 
the fervants of Chrift fhall walk ‘* worthy of the vocation wherewith they a! 
called ;""— it follows undeniably that this power of the keys, which was oriyinal/s 
vefted in the apoftles, muft continue in the church ¢/rowgh all ages, even unto 
the end of the world But we have feen that it was nor, at firft, entrufied to a// 
the difciples in common, as one of the privileges infeparable from their protediion ; 
and, as no body of men ean poflibly transfer an authority, of which they them 
felves were never poffeffed ; it is certain that even new it cannot, by the eleétior 
ot one clats of chriftians, be de/egated to another, but muft by fome mode a! 
fuccefiion be derived from the apefles, Who were fent by Chri/?, as he was tent 
by his Father.” Pp. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. 

** Againft {uch reafoning us this, it hath been fometimes urged that it appearet): 
inconfiftent with the wifdom and goodnefs of God, to make inflitutions which, 
(like baptifm and the Lord’s fupper) are generally neceifary to the falvation v1 
ail chriftians, dependent upon the authority and commiffon of a particular order : 
becaufe, by fuch an cecgnomy, an intolerable domination would be eftabl| thed 
over the fouls of men ; and the purpofe, for which the Son of God died, miei 
in /ome degree, be defeated, bythe caprice of an ignorant and ar/itrary pricfihood 
—But, this objeétion, is either of mo weight, or it militates with equal for 
againft a// religion, natural as well asrevealed ; and even againft the wifdom 
Providence in the government of the world. 

“« In every thing relating both to their temporal, and their /piritual interefts, mar 
kind are a//fubjected to mutual dependence. The rich depend upon the poor, and 
the poor upon the rich. An infant, neglected from the birth, would “ varely cry 
and ceafe to lives" nor is it very cafily to be conceived how, in the more rigid 
sfimates, a full-crown man could, without afiftan-e, poovide even the neve Tr 
of mere animallite. Of xbliGION, itis Certain (hat in loch @ tituationy mete 
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could be known: for there is not the /ma//ef reafon to imagine that any indi. 
vidual of the human race, an Arifiotle, a Bacon, or a Newton, had he been 
left alone, from his infancy, without culture, and eritheut education, could ever, 
by the native vigour of his own mind, have difcovercd the exiftence of a God ; 
or that fuch {peculations, as might be {uppofed to lead to that diicovery, would 
have employed any portion of his time, or his thoughts. : 

“* Even, in fociety, it would be impollible for any man, without the afliftance of 
others, to underftand, in per age, the very firff principles of chrifttrnity ; 
for the Scriptures, in which a/one, thole principles can be found, are written in 
languages which are now, no where vernacular. In the fidelity of tranflators, 
therefore, every illiterate difciple of Jefus, muft confide for ihe truth of thote 
duétrines, which conftitute the foundation of all his hopes and, as ro man ever 
pretended that the Chrifian Sacraments are mote ps id to falvation than the 
Chrifiian Faith, where is the impropriety, ot inconffency of thof> perfons tre- 
ceiving the Sacraments of Baptifm, and the Lord’s Supper, by the miniftration of 
ethers, who, by fuch miniffration muft, of necefty, receive the truths of the 
Gojpel. Pp. 17, 18,19, 20. 


Our author having thus overthrown the independent fcheme by 
fhewing that there is in the church a STANDING ORDER OF MEN, ‘to 
whom, in the offices of religion, the great body of Chriftians are 
bound to pay obedience, proceeds to enquire wHo they are that, 
among the various pretenders, have the beft claim to this sPIRITUAL 
autHority. In conducting this inyeftigation, his perfpicuity of 
ftyle and clofenefs of argument do not forfake him ; but having com- 

etely demolished the Prefhyterian plea for the identity of the offices 
of Bifhop and Prefbyter in the primitive church, he eftablifhes the 
divine origin of Epifcopacy by the clearet and moft incontrovertible 
evidence. ‘Though the limits of our review permit us not to follew 
him overt this extenfive field, we cannot refufe ourfelves the pleafure 
of tranferibing the following decifive argument from a note fubjoined 
io the 3¢th page of the fermon. 


* Should it be granted, in defiance of all antiquity, and, as I think, in con- 
tradi€tion to the cleareft evidence of Scripture ; that in the church, there were 
at firft but tevo permanent orders of Misifters, of which the higheft were called 
Bifhops or Prefbyters indifferentiy, and the other Deacons ; I fee no advantage, 
which, from fuch a conceffion, could redound to the Prefbyterian caufe. Ac- 
cording to this fuppofition, the Apoftolical Prefbyters muft have been invefted, 
as it is contended they were, with all the powers of modern bifhops—with the 
power of preaching, of adminiftering the Sacraments, and of /ending labourers 
into Chrift’s vineyard : but itis notorious that, af the reformation, and in every 
prier period of the church, ot which hiftory makes mention, there were ‘Aree orders 
of Minifiers, of which the fecond was authorized to preach the Gofpel, and to 
adminifter the Sacraments, but not to jead labourers into Chrift’s vincyard, 
which was the prerogative of the Aighef? alone: That fecond order, being, there- 
fore, upon this fuppofition, wnknows in the apoftolic age, muft have been intro- 
duced imto the church, by xo competent authority. But it is from if that the 
Prefbyterians derive their mifion, which, therefore, upon their ewan principles, 
MUsT Be TOTALLY Voib. Hence it follows, the fhould the Epifcopal church be 
granted to have deviated from the Apoftolic model, which (if any credit be due 
to the obvious finfe of fcriprure, andthe unammous werdié? of antiquity) Jie has 
mot done: ftill /Ac is corrupted on/y in one part, whereas the Preyrerian fr@ refts 
wholly upon a human foundation.-—See this argument ftated more fully, and main- 
tained againft mnch ingenious fophiftry, in Dr, Wsuis’s Controvertfial Letters 
with the Diffenters. 
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Art. XIV. A Diftourfe delvvered in the Church of Almondbury, 
im the Weft. Riding of the Coun’) of York, May, 16, 1799» at 
the Co rflitution and Dedication of the Allmanrn’s Ledge of kree 
and dccepted Majons. By the Rev. Richard Monkhoufe; D. D. 
8VO. Pp. 3. blurft. Lo: d Mm. 1799. 


WE have had frequent occafion to beftow our commendations on 
the preletional labours of Dr. Monkhoufe, and to aniimadvert on the 
injuitice of the Jacobin Critics, who, infligated by the koown 
loyalty of the Dr.’s principles, and his firm artachment to the elta 
blithed inftitations of his country, htve invariably cenfurcd his Dif 
courfes, though unexceptionable both in ftile and fentiment, 

The prefe nt difcourfe 1s av, entitled ro praife with thofe which 
we have formerly confidered. The text is from St. Matthew v. 
part of the 16th verfe. Let your light fo fine before men thet 
they may fee your good works.’’ And the exhortations hence de- 
duced to all true chrittians fo render their conduct an apt illuftration 
of their precepts, are entorced with that impreflive energy and fpirit 
which become the minifter of Chrift when employed in delivering the 
fublime truths of the Gofpel. 

That patt of the Difcourfe which is more ummeciately addreffed to 
Maefons is weil calculated to remove thofe prejudices which many 
well difpofed perfons have imbibed againit the order, from the abo- 
minable pup. fes to which Mafonic meetings have been rendered 
fubfervient in various parts of the continent. ‘Dr. M. fhews that the 
practices of the illuminati have no more refemblarce to the tenets 
of Mafonry, than darknefs has to light ; and he matntains that a 
man cannot be a good mafon without being a good chriitians anda 
good fubject.—Mafons ourfelves, we can bear full teftimony to the 
truth of this aflertion.—Religion, morality, and loyalty, are effen. 
tial requifites in the conftitution of a found mafon, who regu- 
lates his actions by the rules of his order. ‘Ie exhortation to all 
Lodges, at this crifis, to admit no members but fuch as are pofleffed of 
thefe quali fica tiors, is peculiar) y propery and will, we truft, for 
the credit of the order, expe rience the greateft attention from every 
Lodge 1 in the Britith dominions. 

The conduct of the Iluminati, who have, as the Dr. jufily ob- 
fertves, ** nothing, in common, with trae Mafons but the name; under 
which they have, with equal duplicity and effrontery, couched 
and conducted their demoniacal proceedings,’’ 1s well depicted in the 
—s pallage : 

And whitwheve thefe boafting deteftable regenerators of the world given ia 
‘ais for the bleflings which they have wantonly intercepted, or overthrown ? 
They have offered at they call liber ty to the converts Or Vietims of the new 
doftrines, the beft fruits of which-ure licentioufnefs, and an unparalleled degra- 
dation of all that is amiable and exalred in human nature !—As exprefliong of their 
love, and by way of impioving Yocial happinefs, they have fraternized the people 
amidft torrents of blood, and undiftinguifhing devaftation '—Onder the fhew of 
procuring for them ejual rights, they have fundamentally fubverted perfonal 


fee urity '—In their | rol ution of the level] n g fyftem, as it relates tO property, 
they have impoveritked the rich, without en: riching the pour ‘Calling them- 
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telves Citheens of the World (wretches that they are) they hate done all in thel 
power to exterm! inate from the human br ealt every feehug of gen erolity ind 
pattiouim ; ; to loovfenm the tics, and break the bonds, of love, friendthip, and 


‘wonianguinity ! 
«¢ Thefe are the egregicus operations and explois of your iVwemmed continerte: 
érethren |” 


As we hare reafon to believe that Jacobinical principles have made 
confiderable progrefs in the cown where this Sermon was Pres hed, and 
in the neighbouring country, we truft that it will be artentively pe. 
rufed by all perfons who have imbibed them, and we have te le 
doubt that it will ferve to convince them of the folly an d the wicked. 
nefs of harbouring principles alike fubverfive of focial happinefe, and 
repuguant to the tenets of the Chriitian Faith, 


Art. XV. The Sacrament of the Lara's Supper, a Feaft upon a 
‘Sacrifice. A Sermon, preached in the Pantsh Church of St. 
Lawrence ‘Fewry, before the Right Hon, the Lard Mayor, the 
Aldermen, Sheriffs, the Common Cheeell 1 of the City of Lenudon, 
on Sunday the Sixth of Jan. 1799, being the Day appointed for 
Adminifiering the Holy Communion to the Members of the Ca arpe- 
rateon. By Thomas Bowen, M.A, Chaplain of Bridewell 
Hofpirtal, and Minifter of Bridewell Precin&. Chaplain to the 
Right Hon, the Lord-Miyor. 4to. Pp. 25. Wilfon. London, 


1799+ 


IN thisable and pious Difcourfe, for which the Preacher received 
the well-deferved thanks of the Aldermen and Citizens of London, 
the origin of Sacrifices is traced to the days of our firft parent ; and 
the neceflity of frequently receiving the Sacrament, ¢ in confor. 
mity to the dottrines of our eftablifhed Charch,’’ is ftrongly, and 
soft properly enforced. 


‘(And this appears the more neccflary, es there exifts in thefe antichriftian 
days, a difpofition in many to lower the dignity of the Holy Sacrament, LO Ue. 
giale its true nature, and reduce it toa bare commemoration ot the death of s 
benetacior. Such, indeed, ts the humble light in which it muft be viewed ‘y 
thofe whe deny the neceflity of atonement, and, confeyuent,, the di ivinity of 
our Saviour*, For, if the Death of Chrift were not a real facrifice, thien the 
Supper which he inftituted could be no feaft upon the fymbols of his body «nd 
blood, ye tage to the worthy communicant the remiflion ot fins, and ail the 
other benefits of his Pathon ; but muft remain a dead, ittelets ceremony, a fimpe 
ac modal of a good mi: > who died a martyr for the trutit of his « pas ens.” 


—— = ee —— — — , a oe 








* The enemies of the doctrine of atonement, calling themfelves Chiifians, 
have fometimes complained that they are ranked with Infidels oud Achertts. 


that they were contidered by Voitaire, the great lever of the “+ ticiriftian : 
confpiracy, as triends and allies, is evident from the followicg cataé Jiom one 


oi_ his Letters to Frederic : . 

‘ Fout ce gui me fache, ceft que vous n’etablifiicz pas woe Eooise pe 
Sociwiens, comme yous en etablitiez plufieurs de Jefviies | ui oy 4 poustant { 
eucare des Sociniens en Pologne. L'Angleterre en regorme | nous cm aors 
en Suifle; certainement Juriin les auroit favors; is Waiss NT Ch gu | 
BALES IT, MMs MPPCISENT Ch QU AL MEPRISAIT, ec als font honnetcs peas Comme } 
aul, ‘ 

b A Firne 9 € 8 Nov. 1773——-Letire 46. 


YOETRY. 


c? 
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By, Eos FR ®, 
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Ant. XVI. The Hop-Garden; a@ didadic Porm. By Luke Booker, 
LL.D. Pp. 118. 3s, Rivingtons. 


HE author of th's poem inay now be termed a veteran in the 
fervice of the Mufes; this being, if we are no: miftaken, 
the fourth time he has appeared before the public in this capacity. 
—His lav production was entided “ Malvern,” from the name ot 
a hill of conotderable: heieht, dividing the counties of Hereford 
and Worcetter Among the various topics which naturally. pre- 
fented themfilves to hin, in the compofition of that poeth, were 
the Hop-Gardens, on all fides vifible from that lovely {pot; and, 
to ule his own words— So exaberant a fubjeé did thete ru dens 
furnith for his mefe that he found what he hy; id writen retpeding 
them, was ditproportionably copious to the other topies of his 
piece: he, therefore, determined to introduce sho/e [cenes only, in 
general terms, into his detcriptive poem, and to detach from it 
fubject, for a feparate work, which 


ul he had corapoted on the 
he conceived might be treated to moft advantage in a dida'tie 


suanner.”’ 
fpeaking, think the reftraints neceffarily 


We do not, generally 
attendant ow poetry, favourable to the ilhiiration of any fubjeé of 


fcience, When man.ind is to be taught an art unknown before, 

or improyed in one but imperfectly known, firength, clearnefs, 
and, in fome inftances, an ela! yoratenefs of file, are abfolutely 
requifite, to render its precepts intelligible, or practicable. Ina 
poem of the nature of which we are now fpeaking, there may 
be fancy, tafte, fpiri-. correctne(s, yet it may ftill be deficient in the 
principal point of a didactic poem; namely, in directions fo plainly 
given as to be reducible to pract ce: when that is not the cafe, it 
is any thing but a didactic poem. 

The compofition before us will certainly effe@ what the author 
modettly afpires to ; it will “ furnith his reader with amufement,’ 
and we hope too, “ that it will Kapdle in his heart fome portion of 
that piety, pstriotifin, and benevolence,” which we feel fatisfied 

that Dr. B. hime If poitette ¢. 

The information contained in this produétion, an the fubjet of 
the “ Hop,” is very fmall indeed, when compared With the know- 
ledge exhibited by Philips in his “ Cyder,” and Dyer in ae 
- Fie ece,” ‘There is nothing of its natural hittory, nothing of i 
introduction into this country, nothing of the opinions that “fem 
been entertained of its ‘a ilubrious, or pernicious tendency ; in fhort, 
there is noth.ng but fome fimple rules for its cultivation, fuch as 


the choice of fituation, foil, favourable manure, fe les ction of po'es, 


&e. &c.--It confifts of upwards of feven hundreé i }ines, not one 
‘for we did not count them,) relate to 
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the obje&t of the poem, but confift of compliments to many gen- 
tlemen in the country—all which may be well merited by them, 
and very grateful on the-part of the author, but are not very euter- 
taining to the public—to the country banks in his vicinity— 
allufions to the fhade of his mother, to his own children, and to 
various other local circum. ances and eyents; and, although much 
piety and ingenuity be evinced in their introduction, unle{s pecu- 
liarly illuftrative of his fubjest, they have nothing to do with a 
poem profeffedly didactic. Thus much we have felt it our duty to 
fay on the great outlines of the compofition, and in which we 
think it is highly defective. We will now fpeak of it in detail ; 

and offer fome quotations which we think will ju ify the opinion 
we entertain of Dr. 8. namely, that he has much of the fpirit, 
the fancy, the fenfibility, the piety of a poet, but is deficient in 
that foundnefs of judgement, extent of information, and accuracy 
of difcrimination, fo eminently requifite, to be able “ to write in 
letters of gold, the moft univerfal and precious rules of any art 
or fcience,’’* 

This poem commences, like moft others, with a dedication, and 
an invocation to the various powers of nature, for their afliftance 
in the great labour betore him: he then points out the afpect of 
the Hop-Garden, which he recommends— 


“ Should meet the fouthern or the weftern ray.” 


He then proceeds to the foil, manure, &c. which he deferibes 
in very good poetry : his opinion on the fubje@& of narrow wheels is 
in unifon with that of the belt farmers; we wil! tranfciibe it as a 

fpecimen of the drefs which a poetic mind can give to a very com- 
mon fubje& :— 


** Ere winter's frigid hand a fnowy robe 

Caft o'er the earth, indurating its glebe, 

Let the well-practifed ploughman, to and frvy, 
Drive deep the thare: with fpiky harrow next, 
Sever the clods ‘till eve! be the ipace 

: Selected for thy purpofe. Compoft then, 

- Putreicent, draw on wains with broajeft wheels : - 
Abolith'd be thé harrow from the land--- 

Marring thy fields’ fmooth furface, and much more 
‘The roads, which link in wide extending chains 
The peopled haunts of mea.---Machines accurtt ! 
Wearing vile ravines, dangerous and deep, 
Impeding comm rce, and to thofe whofe aims 
Quicknets demand---impra‘ticable bar. 

© might fome falutary law reftrain, 

Wifely fevere, th’ incalculable ills 

Which ampleft revenues, and ceafelefs toil, 
Unable are to cure---Ne’er let fuch wains 

Injure thy paiiures, nor, defiructive, grind 








oi | * Vide the preface. 
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Thy public ways, thy own exhauited team 
Ditirefling, mercilefs, and oft thy gear 

Snapping incontinent; or deep in mire, 

Thine axle 'prifoning---perchance upfet, 

Its load down frightful precipice o’erthrown ! 
‘Then imprecations blafphemous, and loud, 
Bellows the angry driver. Far from home, 

No withed afflittance vifible or near, 

And night's dark fhadows gath’ring faft around--- 
Pafliun and grief alternate {well his breaft, 

And many a wealing firipe, and many a curfe 
Bettows he on his innocent, poor brutes--- 

More brutal he; nor guiltleis thou thyfelf,; 

The caute ofthe difaiier.---Ah, the‘e ils 

Avoid, by fuch machines, more ufeful far, 

As o'er earth's furface almott printlefs roll, 

Like fleige imooth gliding, or Kamikatca’s fnow, &e.” 


He next proceeds, after the choice of the hind of hop, through 
the operations of planting and tran'planting, weeding, and training, 
to the poles. In his detcription of the laft, he has the following 


lines :--- 
“ Or round the maples rough indented arins, 
Teach the young hop in dafliance Aveet to climb.” 





«« The village-poor (and chief, that tender fex, 
For arduous toils ne’er deftined) introduce 

To wed with ruthy rings the amorous bines 

To their expectant mates.” 


Did the author never fee the “ Purfuits of Literature ?” If not, 
we recommend to his notice the charadter there given of Dirwinian 
poetry; after resding the two following lines, we tuft, if he 
write again, he will ceafe the ufe of fuch meretricious or- 
nament :--- 

‘In fweet Tetrandian, Monogynian, ftrains, 
Pant for a peftil in botanic pains.” 


Through much amufing matter, and tolerable verfification, em- 
bellifhed with many affecting tales and apt fimilies, ve approach 
the joyous feafon of the “ hor-picxing.” We could, if the {pace 
we allow for publications of this nature would permit us, offer to 
our readers many beautiful feleGtions from this little poem. The 
following, however, we think fo very charatieriftic, that we can- 
not réfufe ourfelves the pleafure of giving it: it is the defeription 

the wandering magician :--- 
« Then vefper meal concluded, yon fmooth lawn 
Invites the {miling ragged crew (the hop pickers) to mect, 
With minftrelfy, as rude and littie tun’d 


As is their nature.———See ! a poor blind man, 
Gg4 Bending 
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? 
Bending with age,---perhaps fome fourfcore years, 
His fandals cobbled clumfily, and cut 
in yielding wide initertices acrols, 
To eate his cripp'ed fe t, infirm and old ! 
His doublet, fearcely ought of what it was, 
When fitted firft for other back, long fince, 
Now patch’d with Various feraps cf various dyes, 
‘The boon of many a village,---remnants, all 
Of garments worn e rewhile by ‘fquire and clown, 
Curate and parifh Clerk, grown rufty now, 
And lack nap, through fervice long perform’'d, 
seneath a fpreading elm he fits; a dog 
(His faithful leader) near him, fkilled to earn 
By many a winning prank, fuch fcanty fare 
As lowly poverty has power to give ; 
Swept by an hoary beard---a violin, 
Old 1 ke its owner, and the worfe for wear, 
Pours forth its merry mufic, unchaftifd 
By critic rule, or {cientific art ; 
Yet not to yulgar ears devoid of charm, 
His income hence, and paffport through the world.” 


With the feaft of the hop-pickers, which is naturally and plea- 


fantly told, he concludes his pocm. 


To this publication is added, what the author terms a Sequel Poem 


to the Hop-Garden,” being a Poem on the fubjeét of that true Bri- 
tith beverage, ‘‘ Ale.” He thus begins : 


« T, who late fung the culture of the Hop, 

And led the Planter through each anxious ftage 
That marks its growth, from earlieft infancy 

To ripened bloom, now c'ofethe varied fong :— 
No mnappropriate cloie 'o fueh a theme— 

Hops potent eflence, ale ; bring hither, boy !. 
That tmiling goblet, trom the catk juft brimm’d, 
Where floats a pearly fiar *, by it infpired, 

No purple wine, no mufes aid I atk 

To nerve my lines and bid them fmoothly flow. 


This is {pirited and poetic. In fuch lines as_ the above he pro- 


ceeds to enumerate the leatons, and occafions, when Britons, 


« With fuited beverage from their native plains 
Brifk cyder or invigorating ale,” 


celebrate the various feftivals of the year, which are both happily 
chefen, and well defcribed. As true Englifhmen, fondly, and 
ardently attached to the ancient and hofpitable manners of our 
country, and as friends devoted to the fupport of its religion as“ by 
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* The proof of its lrength and frethne({s. 
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law eftablifhed,” we are delighted to meet with a mind congenial 
to our oxn. The favage refinement of French principles hath 
erafed from the calendar every ditinGive mark of times and 
feafons, which the piety of their anceftors had fet apart for the 
commemoration of facred events, or ot thofe hiftorie or political 
changes by which the nation had been benefited. And this total 
abandonment of experienced good for ‘~wiftonery improvement is 
one of the mifchievous effects which have intruded themfelves 
into this country, That piotts gravity, and pleafing melancholy, 
which diftinguifhed the obfervation of the teafon of Lent, and Eatter; 
the joyous fettivity and innocent recreation with which Chriftmas was 
celebrated ; the revelry and happinefs which attached to the twenty- 
ninth of May, and the regret and herror which the calamity of the 
30th of January excited in our fathers, are all {wept away in one 
ftupid and unvaried found of thoughtleffnefs, extravagance, and 
diffipation ; infpired by the principles of the times; or if one 
day is more marked than the re't, it is a day infamous in our 
annals either for rebellion or bloodthed. Dr. Booker is not among 
the Jatter clafs of thinkers—contra‘t his account of Chriltnyas, as 
it was, with Chriitmas as it s— 


« Gladly I greet thee, Chritmas ! then benign; 
Tho’ winter bring thee in his icy car, 

When not a fountain murmurs, or a bird 

Affays his fong ; when ttretches wide and far 
A {nowy profpeé, and thro’ funlefs fkies 
Infuriate tempetts rell. ‘Thrice welcome all 
The heralds of thy coming-—twilight days 
Curtail’d and fhadow'd by dun mifty clouds ; 
The curfew peal ateye; and, when fatt fleeps 
A bufy world, the nightly ferenade 

Of Vigil-band—now diftant heard—now lof ; 
The ttrain foft dying, on the wakeful ear, 

Stol’n by th’ enamour'd breeze. How fweet the founds 
Of mufic, when the world is hufh'd in fleep! 
When filence paces with unfandall’d foot 

The mofly lawn by Cynthia’s filver light, 

And Echo vainly lifteéns in her cave 

For fomething torepeat ! At that (ill hour 
Not void of charm is fimpleft minftrelfy 

‘The carro] ditty fung from door t» door, 
Hymning a Saviour born.—Return, return, 

Ye hallowed happy times ! when feftive glee 
Cheered every dwelling—e’en the ftraw-reof'd hut 
By affluence bounty blefs'd. Unfelr, the ftorm 
‘Then blew ; for plenty and a blazing hearth 

‘To poverty and hoary age, fupplied 

A kind nepenthe for each out-ward ill. 

‘Then, fliced in ample bow], the yule-bun fwam 
In newly broached October, &e. &c, 
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With this éxtra@ we will conclude. As a poet, asa divine, and 
asa man of found principles, Dr. B. has our beft withes.for fuccefs. 
If we think we perceive fume deficiencies in his works, they are 
fiich as, in no way, to effeét his reputation in either of the above 
charatters'; and he may be fatisfied with the refleétion that has 
fatisficd many wite and great men, ‘that univerfal excellence is the 
lot of few. 


Art. XVIT. Poems by Edward Atkyn’ Bray. Pp. 240. Rivingtons. 


THAIS. little volume confifis of Ballads, Tales, Sonnets, &c- 
written, as it fcems, by a young man, “ as_ the amufement of his 
leifure hours.” Although the author of thefe poems appears by 
no means defigient in poetical fpinit, we were not plealed to find 
Is two, firft, Fallads taken with little variation of ftory, from 
“* Alphonio. the brave, and the fair Iphigene,” and the German 
flory of “ Leonora *” Indeed, many others of them, remind us 
of what we have formerly read, the Tale of ‘ Bernard and 
Martha,” isto us, at lealt, original, and is very interefling. We 
decline making any extracts from the volume before us, as it 
would be difficult to feleét any, which would do the author more 
credit than the ret. A famenefs pervades the whole, never reach- 
ing the high flights of faney, nor falling into that ‘fiupid infipidity, 
which difgu' is his readers. Lough the public may not be much 
cdified by this work, we have no doubt the immediate friends ot 
the author have been gratified by this proof of his ingenuity and 
difintereednefs ; for the Mile in which it is, given to the world, 
precluces every idea that emolument is the object of publication. 


# We had flattered ourfelves that Mr. Coleman's Jittle Ballad of 
‘ Lord Hoppergollop’s Country Houle,” had. cured our modern 
writers of the rage for imitating fuch vile trath. as the German 
Stories of this day exhibit. Rew. 
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MISCELLANIES 
a 
Arr. XVII. The Britié flora, or a Linnean Arrangement of Bri- 
tifh Plants, quith their generic and fpecific Charaders, fele& Syno- 
nyms, Engl Names, Places of Growth, Duration, Times of 
Flo: wering, and References to krgures, By John Hull, M. D. 
Member of the Corporatton of Surgeons, and of the Phy Gical So. 
ciety of London ; of the Natural Hiftory Society of Edinbur gh ; 
and Secretary of the Literary and Philofophical Society of Mi in. 
_chefter. Part I. 8vo. Pr. 449- Price 8s. 6d. Bickeritaft, 
London, 1799- 


HE method which Dr. Hull has adopted, in this Arrangement of 
Britifh Plants, is belt expels by himfelf tn his Preface ; in addi. 

tion to which we have only to fay, that, as far as we haye been able 
tQ 
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to examine it, i¢ is fatisfactory and correct, Lf we obje& to.any thing» 
it is to the exprefiion of the /ea/on or mexths of flowering, by numbers, 
which tends to puzzle, and {eems to be unneceflary, as they might be 
betrer exprefled by the initial letters, 


“ Thenumerous corrections and additions, which the catalogue of Britith plants 
has of late received, im confequenee of the prevailing tafke for botanical purtuits, 
having rendered the Enchiridion Botanicum of Broughton, and all fimilar publica- 
tions, very infuflicient for the purpoles of the practical botanift, the Author was 
induced, in the beginning of lait year, to prepare the volume, now offered to the 
siblic, for the prets. 

** Had he then been apprized, that a Pocket Flora would fo foon appear by 
another hand, he would have relinguifhed his undertaking ; but bavyng nearly 
completed the work, before the Sy nopits of Mr, Symons was announced for publi- 
cation; and finding that work written in the Latin language, lefs comprehentive in 
its plan, and not continued through the three laft Orders of the Clafs Cryptogamia, 
he could not coniider it, as Supe: leding the necelliry of this volume; which, he flat- 
ters himiel!, will prove ao uleful Companion ina botanical excurbon, 

‘© In the Catalogue, here given, will be loundall the Sfectes contained in the third 
edition of Dr, Withering’s very valuable work on the botany of thefe kingdoms, 
together with fuch additional ones, as have been fince difcovered and a‘certained. 
All the Varreties allo are given, except thole depending merely upon fhize or co- 
Jour. 

“ In the Arrangement the Author has adhered firictly to the method eftablifhed 
by the juilly celebrated Linnaus, in preference to the reformed fyitem of Protef- 
for Thunberys; although this has been adopted on the continent, by Haenke in his 
edition of the Genesa Plantarum, and by Wildenow in his Flore Berolinenfs Pro- 
drourus; and in'this kingdom by Sibthorp, Withering, and Symons. That he may 
not uoneceflarily add to the hize of this volume, he wiil aflign his reafons for this, 
and give lome obfervations on the botanical language, here employed, in the Preface 
to a work, contaming an Introduétion to Botany, and the Nataral Charaders of 
the Genera of Britifh Plants, which is now in the prefs: and will content himfelf: 
with giv ag here the following fhort flatement ef the plan of the Britifh Flora: 

* he Genera ate numbered in the fame manner, as in Reichard’s edition of the 
Geneva Plantarum, and the fourteenth edition of the Syftema Vegetabilium, pub- 
liaed by Murray, at Gottingen, in 1784. 

The Charadiers are in geurral tranflated from the works of Linneus, and chiefly 
from the Syflema Vegetabilium. Where Linnean characters are wanting, the defi- 
ciency has been (upplied trom the works of Hudfon, Lightfoot, Withering, Dick- 
fon, Smith, the Linnean Trantlattions, &c. &c. With thefe are occafionally given 
fame additional dillinctive matks, either included in a parenthefis, or fubjoined as 
en obfervation. 

“ To each Species is added, 

1. ‘* The Englifh Names except in the three laft orders of the Clafs Cryptoga- 
mia, where they have been almott univertally omitted, becaule they are mere tranf- 
lations, and not properly eflablifhed. 

2. * The General Hakuation, or Situation; in which it is found, and in fome in- 
flances where the plant is very rare, the particular place is indicated. 

g. ** The Duratron; which is expretied by the initials of the words Annual, 
Biennial, Perennial, Shrub, Tree. 

4. * The Sea/foa, or Months of Flowering ; the months being exprefied by num- 
bers, e. g. January by 1, February by 2, &c. &c. 

5. SA Reference to fome Figure, or Figures. In general one figure only is referred to, 
and in fome inftances an inferior Englith figure has been preterred to a fuperior fo- 
reign one, as being more acceffible to the generality of readers. When two or more 
are given, the firlt place has not always been affigned to the beft. 

‘© The Synonyms of Hudfon, Lightfoot, and Withering, are alfo conftantly added, 
when they differ from the Linnean name, or from each other. And the Synonyms 
of other authors are frequeatly given, e(pecially ia the Clats Cryptogamia. 

* To fuch [pecies as are doubtful natives, anote of interrogation is affixed.” 


Art, 
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Aur. XIX. The Theory of Chefs; a Treatife, in which the Primei, 
ples and Maxims of this Game, or rather Science, ave clearly and 
concifely explained ; as concifely, at leaf, asit might be advifable 
fo attempt: Including Dire&ions for playing, modelled and ar 
ranged in an original Manner; accompamed unth neceffary Illu/- 
trations, BVO. Pr. 107. Price 2s. 6d. Bagiter. Londor, 


1799¢ 


THIS Theory of Chefs appears to us to be well adapted to the per- 
pofe for which it was compofed ; bur, though we underftand the game 
fuficiently well to have been delighted with pra¢tical application of 
poor Philidore’s kill, whom we perfonally knew, our knowledge is 
inadequate to fanction the aflamption of a decifive tone on the fubject. 

The Author has deemed it expedient to alter the sames of fome of 
the pieces ; but this is a matter of fancy, and forms no fubjeét for cri- 
ticiltn. As it may afford, however, fome amufement ta chefs-players 
to know what thefe alterations are, and on what motives they are 
founded, we fhall extract the Author’s account of them. 


* Tt was nota fondnefs for innovation; but an antipathy to it, founded on the 
danger which moitt!y accompanies it, that induced him to this meafure. Ne thought 
it toolikely, that the ordinary obieétions, of the abfurdity of afoldies’s being turned 
into a queen-—of a bifhop’s being engaged ina field of battle—and of a caftle’s 
being handed about like a portmanteau—and others of the kind—though of Jittle 
intrinfic, might have {pecious, weight enough, to lead many to the adoption of alter- 
ations by whichthe {pirit of the game would be loft. 

** With a'view to obviate this effe&t, he fet himfelf to confider, whether thefe 
abjeftions to the common fyftem might not be removed, without at all changing 
the principle of Chefs; that is, by a general or partial revifien of name only. This 
led to an examination of parts. An immediate and accidental refult was, that th 

me of Chefs, though generally confidered as an emblem of waa—the blood-flained 
pecies of it—feemedte him more to refemble thofe lefs-enfanguined. political hoflilities 
which take place between great men in free countries: an idea which was at once fug- 

and confirmed, by obferving, that when one combatant is faid to conquer 
another, inflead of doing any thing like kilKing or wounding him, he only ouf’s him 


from his place, and gets into it himfelf. 


“* But though he was fortified in this conceit by other confiderations, he adopted 
it at firft but provifienally, His next flep was to fee, whether he could beft compels 
his defign—that of making all the parts of the game tally with one another, with- 
out diflurbing their internal arrangement, and with the feweft poffible alterations 
ever in name=eby proceeding on the old or the new idea. 

‘* What he hopes was an impartial trial, determined him to confeerate the Chefs- 
hoard to MINERVA rather than to MARS; and, divefting it of the doubtfulnefs of 
affimilation that it has hitherto been involved in (which muft indeed have been done 
ig either cafe) to make it decidedly reprefent a political conte. To do this, it was 
only neceffary to call the queen, a minifler ; the rooks or caltles, peers ; the pawns, 
cammonces ; and caltling, clofeting: leaving to the other pieces, the Aing, the bifhops, 
and the knights, their commonly received appellations ; and to thofe, no lefs than thee, 
their powers and properties, wna/tered in the leaft. 

*¢ To the praject of which he has thus given the hiftory, and which he hopes the 
Pusirporss and Atwoops will look on with favour, he was collaterally impelled 
by avery diftinét kind of motive. Not long ago, in a country where republican- 
ifm rages, fome of thofe who have taken care to condenfe the fovereignty of the 

ple into their own perfons, publifhed a diétatorial mandate, requiring thofe 
among their fubjects, that practife Chefs-playing, to forbear calling any of the pieces 
by names of a monarchical er ariftocratical complexion, and to lofe ro time in ex- 
changing 
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changing all fuch for others more conformable to theie own government. This, 
which was frivolous enough in the viceroy emperors of Holland, wae an hiut not lo& 
onan Englifh patriot, who, to be even with them, determined to accommodate the 
game of Chefs to his own Conttitution, 

* Ifthey have come with ham fo far, he will now take leave of thofe he is ambi- 
tious to pleafe, and of whofe -patronage he fhould be proud, to fay a word or two 
to the Aypercritics—heings who expect to fee, what they never fhalle=' a faultlefi 
piece.’ He forelces it will be objected by thefe, that that kind of itkate-conteft the 
author has defined, can never take place between two kings—that from its local ji- 
mitation, exe king only is the molt they canadmitto be concerned in it—and there- 
fore, that the duality of names that the game requires, cannot, oa his plan, be ad- 
mitted without impropricty. This objection, if it cannot be difarmed of al! its 
force, may be very much blunted. The Mack party, the party oppofing the literal 
king, cannot fubfilt without a chief/—and that chief, whatever he may be aé- 
fraGedly, whether a faétion-folering, peer-out peering duke, orwhat not,is;in relation 
to his creatures, a comparative monarcu. ‘The defiguation given ee piece of 
the fame party, the on/y other to whoin a fimilar objection will apply, may be de- 
fended fill better. 1s there not aman more bufy than the reff, an acling manager, ox 
prime minifter in every junto? 

“* Fearing to {pin the analogy too fine, orto hazard any thing pofitively in its 
favour, the author will leave others to canvas, whether the procefs of checking the 
me and other radicals of the game, are, on 4s fyilem, in, or out of cha- 
ratter. 

“* Less tenacions of it than might be fuppofed, nothing that he has faid is with a 
view to prefs it on the acceptance of any: bat metely to thew, that he has not 
crudely propofed it. He leaves it, aad Me Treatise independent of it, to the candoac 


of the public.” 





Art. XX. A Memair of the Life of R. B. Sheridan, Efq. with a 
Conerfe Critique upon the mew Tragedy entitled Pizarro,. 8vo. 
Pp. 43. 1s. 6d. Parfons. London. 1799. 


HIS very brief fketch of the Life of Mr. Sheridan may be accept- 
able to thofe who are wholly unacquainted with the progrefs of 
that celebrated chara¢ter from obfcurity to fplendour. It is marked, 
however, by a certain affectation of language, and a certain malignity 
of fentiment, which are highly difgufting ; which betray the enemy 
in the panegyrif; and which prove, almott to demonttration, that 
the author can be no other than the Jacobin Prieft, who rather chote 
to refign one half of his falary, than to difcharge his duty, by pray - 
ing for his Sovereign and for the fuccefs of his arms, againft the Reyi- 
cides of France. 

Mr. Sheridan, we are here told, ** was born on the paflage from 
Dublin to Holyhead, about the year 1750,’’ and was educated at 
Harrow, where Dr. Parr (on whom the author beftows a fulforne 
compliinen: ex faJent) was then fecond mafter, When he left’fchool, 
his father’s finances were infufficient to fupport’ the expence -of a eo). 
lege-education, or, indeed, if our biographer may he credited, ( to 
fupport his fon fufficiently out of a college.’’“—The caufe of the mif- 
underftanding that enfued ‘between th: father and fon is thus related ; 
though we have reafon to believe is originated in a motive more ho- 


nourable to the former. 
Mr. 
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** Mr. Sheridan's father introduced him at Bath with a view to affiftance in 
his readings, where the following ftory is told ‘of him ; the father, knowing the 
fon’s exce at declamation, had caufed his name te be inferted in the adver- 
tifement of his own reading ; the youth mortified at this fuppofed degradation of 
education and charaéter, went to the printer, and menaced him with chaftife- 
ment, if he fhould ever again make free with his mame, and the printer r mem. 
bering the wholefome advice of the old adage, in propria pelle quicfce, omitted it, 
and to this citcumftance is imputed the fubfequent mifunderftanding between 
him and his father: this anecdote at leaft ferves to fhew Mr. Sheridan's fpirit, 
and the opinion he entertained of himfelf.””’ 


The world was now before our hero, and, in it, as we are here told, 
¢ nothing he could call his own.”? ‘The quettion then naturally occurs, 
how did he live, what courfe did he purfue ? Bur this his biographer 
either could not, or would not, tell us. He contents himfelf with 
faying “* what might have been the expedients in this cafe, are eafily 
to be imagined’”’—with an imagination fo fertile as the biographer’s, 
this might probably be the cufe ;—** that they were at times ingeni. 
ous need not be doubted,’’ indeed !-—‘* I fhall alfo affirm, that they 
were FatR’’—the reafon which he afligns for the pofitivenefs of ths 
affirmation is truly curious—‘* for if any one of them had happened 
not to, have been (¢o be) fo, who would not have heard it every 
where bruited abroad ?”’—admirable logician ! 

But as the biographer proceeds, his ftyle becomes more elevated 
** with gallantry that no obftacle could divert, with honour that was 
never ftained, and with activity that nothing could tire, he forced 
himfelf up by honeft art:.’’--.1t was the du‘y of the biographer to de- 
fcribe thofe arts which were at once productive of fuch honour and 
fuch profit to his heros but here, as elfewhere, his pompous affectation 
only feems as a veil to his profound ignorance, The fact is, that he 
collected a few ig aa say, ar facts from the periodical publications, 
of the day, and, having drefled ihe up in inflzted language, digni- 
fied them with the affected appellation of “ a Memoir.’ 

Mr. Sheridan’s marilage with Mifs Linley, his duel with Mr. 
Matthews, and other well-known circumftances, are rather alluded to 
then, related ; buc his character, as a dramatic witer, is drawn at 
length, in the moft exaggerated colours, and with little attention to 
confiftency. After afligning to him ‘ the wit of Congreve, the ete 
of Vanbrugh, the ftrength of Wicherley, and the deep and difcri- 
minating ityle of Johnfon,”—after imputing to him ‘* the def? wer/es 
of the time, and the moit exte//edual remedy in exitlence,’’ his bio- 
gtapher afferts, that “ his fables have she moff moral and whole/ome 
Jatyrical tendency.’’—How this affertion can be reconciled with the 
obfervations in the following note (many of which are unqueftionably 
jutt) we hall leave it to himfelf to explain. 


*¢ The plan of the School for Scandal, however, js evidently borrowed fron 
Fielding’s celebrated novel of ‘Tom Jones—Charles and Jofiph Surface, are Tom 
Jones and Blifield, with the varnifh.of modern manners. Mr. Sheridan, faid a 
lady, is a fool if he pays a bill, (of which, by the bye, te is not accufed) of one 
of the tradefmen, who receives his comedy with such thunders of applauie ; he 
ought to tell them in the words of Charles, that he could never make juftice keep 
foce with his generofity, and they eould have no right to complain ; however tc- 
were the farcatm may appear, the inference is jult; our author has, in a matterly 


Manner, 
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manner, biown up and expofed the covered ways, the mines and cotntermines 
of hypocrify, cant, felfith plaufibility, and cunning } but I fear he has put to flight, 
at leaft out of countenance, a due attention to the common duties of lite, deeent de- 
portment, purity of manners, 2nd regularity of condu@ ; in a word, or rather his own 
word, he has damned fentiment, and brought inte difcredit and fefpicion that appear- 
ance of morality and ferioufnefs, which has been pronounced the foil for every wirtue, 


and which, however, at times, it may have ferved to difguife the bafe purpofes of 


fraud and duplicity, was the nur/e of religion, and, in a thoufand inftances, highly 
ferviceable to the interefts and convenience of fociety.” 


Hitherto we have feen the panegyrift—now mark the enemy. 


*¢ It could not, however, have happened in any other country but England, 
that.a young man, the {on of a player, who was born to no inheritance, who ac- 
quired nothing by marnage. who had never followed avy protetion, a d who had 
not been a gamefter, fhould refute, though im very diftreffed circumftances, to 
let his wite ting at a royal! concert, and at an enormous falary, becaufe it wouid 
depreciate his character as a gentleman. 

‘© That this gent/eman, aiter having written a fucec{sful piece or two at one 
theatre, fho.ld find the means of raifing fufficient fums ot money to becom* the 
puarchafer of a confiderable fhare of another, and vfterwards the chief proprietor ot 
a third. 

“ That this author and manager, having by the fuccefs and merit of his pro- 
duétions, eftablifhed his chara¢ter as a man of wit, and made an acquaintance 
with the futhionable world, fhould live in a ftile of elegance and expence, that 
would foon beggar a large fortune. 

« That this man of fa/hion, being fo embarraffed as not to find the moft com- 
mon credit, and apprehentive even of tatal inconvenicnecs to his public property, 
thould defert the comic mufe for politics, contrive with his laft geinea to get 
elected into Parliament, and fet up at once for an active politician, exclaiming 
aguinit ftatefmen and minifters, and boafting the loudeft zeal for patriot integrity 
and public virtue, 

‘© That this /ezator, after having been black-balled at fume of the fafhionable 
clubs, having no money to loofe, and being an object of diflike to fome very se- 


ipeGtable members of one of thofe focieties, fhould be able to prevail on men of 


rank to procure him adimitiion. 

“« That ths member of B living himfelf in defance of all economy, thould 
becdme an ceconomiil for the nation. 

“ Such a little progrefiive biographical hiftory is peculiar to old England, a 
eountry favourable above all others to adventurers of genius. Did he poffets the 
wand of Midas, or the Lamp of Aladin, or had he attamed the long fought feeres 
of the Philofopher's /tone, what could he have effected more than he has done ? 





On this we fhall only remark that we cannot fee what title Mr. 
S. had to the cher.@er of a gentleman, which his father did not pof. 
fefs ; nor how that could be deprectated in him, by an honourable ex- 
ertion of his wife’s talents, for the amufement of his S veTeign, When 
it had not been depreciated in his father, by a difplay ot 47s talents for 
the amufement of the town. 

Never was a want of {kill, difcrimination, and judgment, more 
ftrongly difplayed, than in the oppofite charaéters here given of the 
oratorical talents of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Sheridan. The former, we 
are told © from his own confcioufnefs of a paucity of great ideas, {pins 
out thofe he has, with all the {kill and imoothinefs ot the filk- worm . 
their texture is giuly, but the thread ts weak,” nor fo Mr. Sher:- 
dan.—** “His language is neat, pe ipicuous, and nervous ; ic has nor 
the tinfel glare of the circumlo ut ry fophitt, bat the plain argumen- 
tative brevity of the accomplithed max of bufine?i ; {#ets are his fi. 
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gures of fpeech, ftrong reafoning is his metaphorical language, 
though Mercury and Momus be at his nod, he feldom calls for thei, 
aid ; argument is never made the menial to art; nor is the topic of 
difouflion ever facrificed to farcaftic pleafantry .’’ 

To thofe who have heard thefe rival oratorsy any comment on this 
defcription would be fuperfluous ; to thofe who have not had that op 
portunity of judging for themfelves, we fhall only fay—* reverfe the 
picture and you'll obtain fomething like a true refemblance.”’ 

The concife critique on Pizarro hzs nothing to recommend it.---On 
the ftyle of this writer we fhall make*no obfervation, as our extracts 
have been fuficiently copious to enable our readers to appreciate its 
merits aud deiects, without any farther aid from us. 





——- 





Agr. XXII. The Failure of the French Crufade, or the Advantage: 
to be derived by Great Britain from the Reftoration of Egypt ts 


the Turks, By Kyles Irwin, Efg. 8vo. Pp. 31. 18. Nicol. 
London. 1799. 


R. Irwin carly predicted the failure of Buonaparte’s rath expe- 

dition to Fyypt, in oppotition to thofe, who eitheir forefaw, 
or prevended to forefee, that it was pregnant with danger to our ori- 
ental poffeflions. And he now claims, with great modefty, the ad- 
vantage, derived from the truth of predictions, founded on his know - 
ledge of the country, and, we will add for him, on his judgment 1 
the proper application of that knowledge to the fubject under con 
fideration, 

Mr. I. obferves that great advantages are to he derived by us frov 
the rettoration of E2vpt to the domination of the Porte, which he 
conceives will be the confequence of the late events in that country. 
An eafy communication with our poffefions in the Eaft---an object 
of primary importances-~might be opened; and reinforcements fent . 
from England to the Coatt ot Malabar, in a cafe of neceffity, through 
K.gypt, in fixty days, at very little more expence than is now incur- 
sed by the paflage of troogs, in the Company’s fhips..--He fuggetts 
the expediency of forming a treaty of alliance and commerce with the 
Porte, for this purpote ; and he very juftly recommends Sir Sydoey 
Smith as the moit proper perfon for negociating the treaty. The 
plan appears to us fo highly important, when we confider the vaft ex- 
sent cf our Indian territories, and the confequent jealoufy, with 
which we muft naturally be viewed by the native powers, that we 
eiunot have a doubt but thar it will fecure the ferious attention of 
Government, and of the Eaft India Company. : 

Other advantages, of a literary natare, Mi. Irwin juftly. conceives 
might be derived from this communication with Egypt.  Thefe 
cannot be unimportant in our eyes; and his fecommendation of Ma- 
jor Oufeley, for fuch an undertaking is fo judicious, and his charac- 


_ter of that gentleman fo juft, that fhould the plan be adopted, we 


trust his fugygeftions will mect with proper attention from thofe with 
whom 
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whom the appointment will reft.-.- We fhall tranfcribe this paffage as 


a {pecimen 0 the author’s ftile, which is as pure as his fentiments are 
hiberal, and his judgment is correct. 


«¢ So mauy pages have been devoted to its political object, that what refpe&s 
literature in this propofal muft be comprefled in afmall fpace. ‘The acquifitions 
in queftion have been already glanced at; but to carry the refearches into effeét, 
to feize the Hefperian apples of knowledge, even after the dragon has been 
charmed afleep, requires an Herculean gratp. ‘The labour is worthy of a literary 
Alcides, if fuch can bé found, who, with the temperature of the fage unites the 
qualities ef the foldicr ; adds perfeverance to curiofity, and, to a frame inured to 
an intelligent and undaunted mind. In this adventurer muft be concen- 
tered an intimate acquaintance with the oriental as well as claflital languages 3 
by which, not only difcoveries may be made in every branch of learning, but 
fragments of ancient authors, in their original forms, or Arabian tranflations, un- 
dertaken in the times of the Caliphs, refeued from oblivion; for it is not meant 
to confine his inquiries toEgypt. Afia Minor, a ftill richer field! will naturally 
fall within his obfervation; and a liberal allowance for his expences, with a li- 
cence to draw for the purchafe of rare manufcripts, would be fufficient encou- 
ragement to a genuine amateur. In the prefent fituation of things, the nomina- 
tion of a Conful General in ‘Turkey may be thought expedient by the Eaft India 
Company, to fuperintend their growing concerns in that quarter. If the State, 
in this cafe, choofe to retign the credit and advantage of this miflion to them, to 
the direction, by whofe confidence I have been more than once honoured, I 
might, perhaps, be allowed to recommend a gentleman every way fit for the ar- 
duous undertaking. 

“« If his reputation had not been eftablifhed by his admirable effays, and deep 
difquifitions in oriental learning, I fhould have been too diftruftful of my own 
judgment, to have mentioned Major Oufely. But the name is a futhcient pafi- 
port to the fituation, thould his prefent purfuits admit of his abfence from Eng. 
land. Of his inclination to travel on fuch a plan, J have little daubt; though 
it is but right to declare, that he is a perfe&t flranger to the liberty I have taken 
with his name. To the fervants of the Company abroad, his Perfian Mifvellanies 
and Ortental Colleétions have become almoft indifpenfible in the attainment of 
that language. Something, therefore, appears to be due from the Court of Di- 

ectors to Major Ouleley, on that feore ; and what could be more gratifying te 
both parties than to have an old debt difcharged, by aun ample compenfation tor 
tucure fervices ?” 
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Ant. XXII. The Cpper-plate Perfpective ltinerary, or Pocket Port. 
Folia, Now 1. Conpfting of Ten Views of the Interior of Glox. 
cofter Cathedral, with an Illuftration of the engraved Subjects, 
Small 4to. Pp. 20. 55. --No. 2. Containing Ten Views of 
Goodrich Cajtle, its Environs, and Flanesford Priory, om the 
Banks of the Wye, with varus Mifcellaneous Articles of Anti. 
guity, in the Vicinity, tllufirated with Authentic Hifory, Deo 
Seriptions of their préefent State, Sc. To which are added De- 
Seriptions of Pi@urcfque Appearances, in the Atproaches to Rofi and 
Goodrich, Copped-W ood Hill, with its jurrounding Scenery, Fc. 
By J. Bonnor, Engraver. Pp. 46. 10s. 6d. Cary. Strand. London. 


‘THIS elegant publication, which does honour to the abilities of 

the artift, cannot fail to prove highly sczeptable to all lovers of 

the arts. ‘The fubjects of the plates are well chofen, and are execut- 

ed in a mafterly manner, while the hiftorical illuftrations are happily 

{elected from authors of eminence, and anfwer, at once, the purpofe of 
explanation and of amufement, 

NO. XVIII. VOL, IV, Hh Arar. 
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Art. XXIII. Ep:fola quorindam Gallie Eptfeoporwm ad Summum 
Pontificum Pium Sextum. Re/ponfto Summi Pontificrs Pir Sexes, 
i.e. A Letter from feveral French Bifoops to Pope Pius th: 
Sixth, and the Pope’s Anfwers 8vo. Pp. 28. Dulau, Deboffe, 


London, 1799. 
HE manner in which the French Emigrant Prelates, refident ia 
London, teftified their refpe & for the stluftrious Pontiff, to whom 

this Letter is addrefied, in the hour of misfortune, and the feeling 
and fympathy which they difplayed, at the unworthy treatment which 
this illuftrious head of the Roman church experienced from the Van. 
dals who made him fuffer the long martyrdom, which but recently 
terminated with his life, reflect equal honour on their heads and 
hearts. ‘The following extrac is calculated to convey a juft idea of 
the character of Pius, and wilt ferve as a fpecimen of the ftyle in 
which this letter is written—a flyle at once elegant and chafte, 


“ In fpem tanti beneficit: verfabatur indefinenter ante oculos noftros immenfa 
ijla, nee intetrupta unquam, anteceflorum veftrorum feries, qui iyftici navigii 
clavum-cum gloria tenuere. Alii quidem eloquentia et ingenio, alii eruditione ‘ 
alit fanStitate et diverfo virtutum genere pro varictate temporum claruerunt. At 
Romam jutto et leni imperio gubernaffe, legibus temperafie, beneficiis devinxiffe, 
tun’ veteribus tum novis artium monumentis decorafle, quod eft m: agni pr NCipis .* 
at Keclefiam doétrma finvul et pietate et prudentia et imperterrita animi magni- 
tudine, inter difficillimas rerem anguftias fulcire, folart et regere, quod eft optimi 
paftoris : hac, Beatillime } ater, hee veftra Laus eft, hoc pontificatus veftri decus 
et ornamentuin.” 

The comparifon between the barbarians of ancient times, in their 
conduct to the Roman Pontiff, when Rome was fubjugated by their 
arms, and thofe of the prefent day, is ably drawn, and if any thing 
can raife a bluth on the cheeks of regicides and rebels, thofe of the 
French Republicans who were aétively inftrumental in loading with 
infults their illuftrious captive, will glow wiih fhame, when they 
read the following paflage ; 


«¢ Cum temporibus antiquis Italiam Barbari devaftarunt, et arcem Chriftiani 
orbis Romam fubegere, facris faltem Pontificibus pepercit effera corum barbaries. 
Quin ad afpefum magni ills divi Leonis, qui fuit unus ex antecefforibus 
veftris et yeftrum exemplar, ftetit Attila tpfe venerabundus, et praefente tanti pree- 
fulisannofa gravitate, tota cecedit vidtoris ferocitas, Quid ergo nobis lugendum 
nragis quam quod de noftra Gallia, que nuper Regem toum et Chriftianiilimum 
et Kectefie natu mayorem appella: ¢ glori labatur, erupér.nt homines, qui, per de- 
bacchantem impix philofophix deme ntiam, fubito cvaferint Gothis et. Vandalis 
ipfis immanitate crudcliores ? Qui fiert. potuit ut homines longo religionis aut 
faltem innate cujufdam humanitatis ufu miormati. citius, quam inculte et 
hifpide: natura nationes, Cum exuerint reverenti@ fenfum, quem vi bianda fib: 
attrahere videbatur yenerabilis Paftor, in quo tenilis Majecftas, auguita Frons, 
di gnitatis fplendor, tot pacific w# dotes, conitans et clata niens in adver! fis, Virtutum 
denique omnium facer comitatus celefte quoddam et divinum fpirabant ?” 


The Pope’s anfwer is written in a {train of paternal affeétion highly 
beeoming his age and dignity ; and. the confolation which he Figie 5 to the 
Prelates is equally well adapted to their fituations while it Lears ftrong 
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tharks of that facerdotal vigour, which Fu rope admired in Pius the 
Sixth, during the whole courte ot his misfortunes. ‘The juft com- 
pliment whic fh he pays to our gracious Sovereign cannot fail to inte- 
ret our readers,, we therefore extract it in prete rence to other paflagts 
which are equally entitled co notice and commendation. 


“Quod de novis pictatis teftimoniis feripfiftis, Venerabiles Fiatres, quibus 
Clementitiimus Aneliw Rex ornare vos perg it, gratifimum nobis eft: qui per 
eas litteras, quas ad fingulos veftros dari jutht, fignificavit vobis fe ea lege, qoa 
perigiini omnes ex Anglia exire jutii fur it, EXeMptos VOs velle. Quod teftimo 

nium honorificentifimum ab Humaniffimo Rege tributum fidei ac fanétitati 

vetre, fi vobis, qui aecepiftis, tam gloriofem ef; quanto ili magis a quo 
vobis eft datum? Quo etiam vehementius ceetati furnus. Lui Regi quidem 
cum. pro ‘maximis beneficiis, qua in vos contulit, -eam gratiam quam 
habemus referre nullo .modo poffunyas, Deum remuncratorefh rogamus, ut 
ipfe pro fua largitate referat. Quod fi impetramus nihil erit amplius, quod ad 
fummata Principis Clementitiimi ejufque regni univerfi felicitatem a nolis 
vobifque optari poilit.” 

The Letter alluded to in this paflage, was one that was written by 
the Duke of Portland to the Archbifhop of Na ba mne, fignitying his 
Majefty’s ple: afurey that all the French Emigra: t Bithops fhould = 
exempted from the operation of the Alien Bi ‘Ul; and imtimating, 
that, while this indulgence (as it affeéted the worthy Prelate to whom 
the we tter was addre fled) was to be confidered as a proof of his 

jefty’s refpet for his perfonal qualities as well as for his rank 5 

uft alfo be received as a te ftimony of his Majefty’s farisfaction 
: the exemplary condu€t of the French Emigrant clerey in general. 
This Letter, and the Archbithop’s Anfwer, are fubjoined to the 
pamphiet ; and the Latin letters to and from the Pope are accom. 


punied with a French cranflation. 
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Art... The Power of Pariiaments Confidered, 8v0. Pp. gs. 
(No Vitle-page.) - 

Arr. I]. The Subftance of Mr. William Smith's Speech 
on the Subjeét of a Legiflative Union between this Country 
and Great-Britain 5 delivered in the Houfe of Commons, 
on Thurfday, Fan. 24, 1799; and now reduced in the Form 
of an Addrefs to the People of Ireland. The Sixth Edition, 
correéted, with sdditionnl Notes. 8vo. Pp. §5. March- 
bank. Dublin. 1799. Reprinted for Wright, Picca- 
dilly. 8vo. Pp. $17: 


FE have brought thefe Pamphlets into one point of view, 
becaufe we confider them as containing the beft argu- 

ments that can be adduced on either fide of the important 
Hh 2 queftion 
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queftion of Parliamentary competence, as applicable and 
applied to the projected union between this country and 
Ireland. To fay that the Speech of Mr. Smith is the bet 
ny that has been delivered in the Irifh Senate, in favour of 
the Competence of Parliament to conclude an Union, and of 
the meafure itfelf, would be to convey a very inadequate idca 
of itsmerits. In glowing eloquence, in richnefs of imagery, 
in brilliancy of wit, and other flowers of rhetoric, it may, 
indeed, have been frequently furpaifed, but we fcruple not to 
fay, that in ftrength of argument, in clearnefs of reafoning, 
in perfpicuity of arrangement, in foundnefs of judgement, 
and in every thing that carries conviction to the mind, it never 
has been a | 
The other tra&t, on the Power of Parliaments, is written 
with much ability, temperance, and legal knowledge, but 
we fufpect, that, if the author had feen Mr. Smith’s Speech 
before he had compofed it, it never would have appeared, 
for we are not aware of a fingle point which he has urged in 
fupport of his general pofition, which had not been fully 
difcuffed by Mr. Smith, who, in fhort, has anfwered his 
arguments as completely as if he had anticipated them all. 
That he had not feen this Speech, we conclude from the 
following unwarrantable obfervation, on the competence of 
the Irifh Parliament. ‘* No writer of any weight or confe- 
quence fanétions fuch a proceeding—no lawyer of any repute 
has, I will venture to fay, tarnifhed his writings in the fup- 
port of fo dangerous a pofition.” P. 10. e know not, 
whether he confiders the late Dean of Gloucefter, as a writer of 
the former defcription, or the author of three letters to ‘* The 
Quiet Good Senfe of the People of England,” and Mr. Smith 
as lawyers of the latter defcription. Mr. Smith is a King’s 
council, fun to gne of the Jearned Barons of the Exchequer, 
and a gentleman not lefs diftinguifhed for the folidity ot his 
talents, than for the independence of his mind, and the in- 
tegrity of his principles. 
The author of the Pamphlet deduces, from the abftraé& 
fitions of theoretical writers, fuch as Ariftotle, Vattel, 
Puffendorff, Sidney, Locke, Bolingbroke, &c. the incom- 
petence of a Parliament to annihilate its own powers ; but we 
enter our proteft againft all reafoning from abftra& principles 
on a point that may be fettled at once by a practical precedent 
(if we may ufe the term) from the legal hiftory of our own 
country. Locke’s authority, indeed, if it were to be ad- 
mitted as valid, is decifive of the queftion. ‘* The Power of the 
Legiflative,” fays Locke, ‘‘ being derived from the people by 
m pofitive voluntary grant and inftitution, can be no other _ 
whes 
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what that pofitive grant conveyed, which being only to make 
LAWS and not to make LEGiSLATORs, the legiflative can have 
no power to transfer their authority of making laws, and place it 
in other hands.” When we admit that this authority would 
be decifive of the queftion, we mean only with thofe who 
admit the validity of Locke’s premifes, viz. that the legiflative 
power is derived from the people by a pofitive grant, and that 
the power of making Jaws, is vefted in the two Houfes of 
Parliament (for we have heard of no intention of changing 
the’ Avng of Ireland); but to thofe who agree with us in 
pronouncing thefe-pofitions to be radically falfe, the autho- 
rity will be of no avail. How could the intelligent author, 
after quoting this paflage, quote the following from Hale, 
without perceiving that ‘the bane and antidote were both 
before him,” ‘ The KinGs of this realm, with the advice 
and confent of both Houfes of Parliament, have power to 
make new laws, or to alter, repeal, or enforce the old ?” 

The authorities which he adduces from the writings of our 
lawyers, Coke, Hale, Blackftone, and Wooddefon, are of no 
greater fervice to his argument. The two former wrote at 
periods when the precedent, to which we have alluded, did not 
exift, fo that their authority (if favourable to his argument, 
which it does not appear to us to be) is fuperfeded by that event, 
while the loofe quotation from Wooddefon is too vague and 
indecifive to be ferioufly urged, and, even if it were more to 
the point, could not countervail the effect of fuperior autho- 
rity. Asto Blackftone, we fhall fhew what reafon the author 
has to exult in the ftrength of his authority on the prefent 
occafion. 

‘©] really believe (he fays) ‘that neither Sir Edward 
Coke, nor Sir Matthew Hale, nor Sir William Blackftone, 
had ever fuppofed the occurrence of the prefent great con- 
ftitutional queftion (the Union) ; nor have they, certainly, 
in any exprefs terms, left its folution behind them, But if, 
from what they have written, any opinion at all is to be in- 
ferred, it is mof? evidently again/, and not in favour of, the 
pretended power of the IJrifh Parliament. Blackftone has, 
in thofe very paflages referred to in fupport af this power, 
very clearly evinced its illegality,” 

Now, in one of thefe paflages, and the very paffage which, 
in our opinion, decides the queftion at once, Black{tone, in 
giving inftances of the abfolute authority exercifed by Par. 
liament, mentions the union with Scotland. Upon which, 
the author obferves, ‘¢ that it may add to the number of its 
members, as at the union with Scotland, there is no doubt, 
for the moment the Scotch member had taken his feat, by the 
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fame authority, which brought him there, he might have 
been ordered back again beyond the Tweed.” We do not 
clearly underftand him here ; but it is not in the conduc of 
the £ngii/b Parliament, fo much as in that of the Scstti/h 
Paritament, on this occafion, that the proof of competence 
is founded; the Scottith Parliament did precifely what the 
Inith Parliament is expected to do. The author has not 
fhewn any difference in the two cafes; nor affigned a finvle 
reafon why one fhould not govern the other, The obferva- 
tionsof Mr. Smith, on this paffage in Blackftone, are, in out 
apprehention, fo conclufive, that we fhall extra them. 


“Judge Blackftone, (who wroté fubfequently to the atts of Settle- 
ment and Union, in the retyns of William IIT. and Anne,) in 
treating of the Parliament, pronounces, that ‘it hath Sovereign, 
and »aeortreliable authority : this being the place where that anso- 
LUTE, Desporre power, which muff in all governments refide some. 
where, 1s intruficd by the Confitutions of thefe Kingdoms,” 

Commentaries, Book iff, c. 2d. 


“As circumfcribec d fpotifm, and limited abfolute power are things, 
of which I find it dificult to conceive *n idea, I fhould think that 
the authority of Parliament to bind this country to an union flowed 
by inevitable inference, from the principie above cited ; and I fhould 
fmile at their feruples, who declined inveftigating the utility of a 
meafure, until they fhould firft afcertain whether abfolute power was 
competent to atc hieve it. 

«¢ Blackftone, however, has faved us the trouble of even fo obvious 
a deduction; for, following up his theory, he informs us that Par. 
liament ‘ can newemodel the fucceilion to the crown ; can alter the 
eftablithed religion of the land ; and can change, and create afrefh, 
ewen the € Yoga tution of. the Aingd om, andot barliament them/elves ; 
as was = by the act of Union, and he fe vervl flatutes for sricaaiat 
and jepteunt jal ele@ions, Vt can, in thort, do every thing that is not 
naturally impofft: yy ; and therclore fome have not ferupled to cal] its 

ower,’ (7. ¢. the power which the conftitation has entrufled to it) 
f. a figure rather too bold, the omnipotence of Parliament. Ibid. 

«ey hi us, if the competence of Parliament be denied on the ground 
that Union wil! change the Cox spitution, I anfwer from BI. ck one, 
that Porliament has authority to change it. If the objection be 
that U ton will change the Confit ution of the Parliaments themfetwes, 
L reply from Blackflone, that Parliament is competent to efleet fuck 
‘he ange ; and if it be atlerted, that Union is , however, not shar 
fpectes of alteration in the Conftitution of the Kin gdom, or the 
Varliament, which our Le sgillature is competent to bring about, I, on 
the contrary, obferve that the ac of Union is exprelsly given by 
Blackftone, as an inftance of the fort of changes, which Pasliament 
may conititationally effect,” 


Mr 
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Mr. Smith examines, with equal ability and fuccefs, every 
ethet authority which has been adduced in fupport of the 
fame doctrine by different writers. The author ot the Pamph- 
Jet is particularly unfortunate in calling Lord Somers to his 
afliittance, who was one of the chict projectors of the Union 
with Scotland, and took a principal fhare in framing the 
articles ! "Two other paflages towards the conclufion of his 
Pamphlet require to be noticed. ‘* Should we not rather 
(he afks) with to fee the democratic part of our Conititution 
increafing in ftrength, than fee the crown accumulating any 
frefh ftores of authority ?”’ We are utterly altonifhed at fuch 
a gueftion from a friend to the Conftitution, and a man of 
information, as this writer unqueftionably is, notwithitanding 
his errors, his prejudices, and his mifconceptions, at fuch a 
period as the prefent, when a herd of philofophiits exert their 
fyftematic efforts, for the fubverfion of monarchy throughout 
Europe ; when the principles of fubordination have, in one 
country at leaft, been totally eradicated from the minds of 
the people ; and when attempts to produce a fimilar effect 
are inceflantly made in Great Britain, by periodical writers 
in particular, with lefs fuccefs, indeed, but {till not without 
Jome fuccefs. At fuch a period, it fecms to us, that a fenfe of 
‘duty would lead every true friend tothe country to lend his 
weight to that part of the Conflitution which is molt ex- 

pofed to danger ; and to fuppofe that « the democratic part” 
is more threatened than the monarchial, feems to us like an 
aifertion that the morals of the French Republicans are more 
corrupted by fuperitition than weakened by irreligion. What 
this author means by faying, that our Co: Wtitution is “ made 
by the people,” we are at a lofs to conjecture ; if we are to 
take the declaration in its literal fenfe, it cotiveys an affertion 
in the teeth of hiftory, fa&, and common fenfe. Equally 
ata lofs are we to difcover the bafis of his affirmation, that 
‘* the political motto of our Conftitution is Difruf?. With 
this fentiment it is that every article of our Conititution joins 
in chorus. All its moft excellent and wife provifions are 
bottomed in diftruft. Neyer, never, I hope, fhall we lofe 
fight of this, the bafis of all political wifdom.’”’ The au- 
thority of Demofthenes is called in to fupport this wild decla- 
ration, who tells.us, that diftruft is the fecurity of all free 
ftates againft the aflaults of tyrants, It is certainly a proof of 
political wifdom to provide, by adequate Jaws, againft the 
abufe of power, in every department of the State ; ; and fuch 
provifions have been made in this country ; but when the 
Conttitution of the Government has been furnifhed with thefe 
neceflary barricrs, and fo fixed on a folid bafis, all di/ruft 
fh 4 fhould 
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fhould vanith and confidence be fubitituted in its place. Te 
preach diftruit, therefore, to men employed in the tafk of form- 
ing a Conftitution (to the Can/iitution-mongers of France fox 
inftance) may be politic and wife ; but when a Conttitution 
has been 17 oagpae on the broad bafis of public freedom, 
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when it has been proved, by experience, to produce to the 
fubje& the largeft pra€tical. portion of civil liberty and focial 
happinefs, and to contain within it/elf the fource of fecurity 
and the means of melioration, (as in England for example) 
an exhortation to diftruft can be productive of no poflible ad- 
vantage, and is pregnant with infinite mifchief. In {tates 
truly free, diftruft mult be unneceffary as a fecurity againtt 
tyrants, becaufe their laws muft effectually prevent the ex- 
iitence of tyranny. We cannot then defcry in this obferva- 
tion of the Grecian orator any claim to the compliment 
beftowed on it by our author who terms it ‘‘ moft eloquent and 
profound.” It is the object and the natural tendency of 
every good Conftitution to infpire the people with confidence, 
the man, therefore, who profefles his admiration of the 
Conftitution, and at the fame time preaches difiruff to the 

cople, ‘betrays a {range confufion of ideas, or a ftrange 
inconfiftency of conduct. Befides, what muft be the effect 
of diftruft conftantly operating on the hyman mind ? it mutt 
engender fufpicion and hatred; it muft keep in action fome 
of its worft propenfities ; it muft give energy to fome of 
its worlt paffions ; and it muft fo render it untit for the en- 
joyment of focial happinefs—the grand end of all govern- 
ment. If this be the produce .of political wifdom, may 
political folly be our lot! | , 

We meet with no fuch crude ideas in the excellent Speech 
of Mr. Smith. We could with, indeed, that he had lefs fre- 
quently recurréd to the authority of Montefquieu, of which 
his argument ftood in no need; becaufe, on fuch points, 
Englifh law and Englifh lawyers are the only fubftantial 
authorities’; that hé had avoided all mention of extreme cafes, 
in which oppreffion juttifies refiftance, becaufe all fuch cafes 
are unknown to our Conftitution ; and that he had not em- 
ployed the fafhionable term of ‘ the three eftates,”” as deferip- 
tive of the King and the two Houfes of Parliament, becaufe 
it is Only applicable, as we have fhewn eHewhere *, to the 
the Lords Spiritual, ‘the Lords Temporal, and the Commons ; 
but his pence are perfectly found and conftitutional ; and 
his reafoning carries with it a weight that bears down all re- 
fiftance. Nothing can prove more clearly the foundnefs ot 


— —_—-- 





* See our Review for November, p, 269, ct feq. 
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his principles and the correétnefs of his fentiments, refpeé&- 
ing the Conftitution, and popular influence on pubfic mea-~ 
fures, than the motives which he afligns for addrefling this 
Traét to the people, 


“In addreffing myfolf to the people, I appeal not to their authe. 
rity. ‘The neceffity for their fanction to any act of their Legiflature, 
I proteft againft, as a principle fubveriive of our mixed form of Go- 
vernment, and introductive of abfolute democracy in its room. But 
that popular approbation of a public meafure, which is not requifite 
towards giving it validity, may yet be defirable towards giv- 
ing .1t effect :—towards promoting general tranquillity ; towards 
multiplying and maturing the benefits of the law ; towards con- 
ciliating that people, whofe fentiments it is the free fpirit of the 
Britith {yftem to refpeét ; and giving to the fubjeét’s acquiefcence in 
the decrees of their fupreme Legiflature, a more cordial and zealous 
character, than that of mere allegiance to the Conititution.”’ 


Yet has this very paffage been feleGted by the Critical Re- 
viewers (in their number for Auguit, Pp. 460) for the pur- 
pofe of beftowing fome very unjult cenfures upon the author, 
who, it is pretended, here ‘throws out fome unneceflary 
reflections, and feems to treat with contempt the body which 
he addrefles.”” “The Critic then infifls, that the popular ap- 

robation of a public meafure is not mercly defirable, but 

$¢ abfolutely indif/penfable.” So that, according to him, that 
principle, which Mr. Smith has, moft jultly, ftated to be 
«‘fubyerfiye of our mixed form of Government and intro- 
ductive of abfolute democracy in its room,” is the funda- 
mental, the vital, principle of our conftitution, “* which 
(he tells us) fuppofed that no law difagrceeable to the people 
could be enaéted.’” Whence he derived this conftitutional 
fuppofition we know not.  Poffibly from fome fpeech of 
Mr. Erfkine’s, at the Whig Club; or from the Political 
Regifter of the Affociated Advocates of the Sovereignty of the 
People. Yrom whatever fource it proceeds, the abfurdity, 
the falfehood, of it is too obvious, too glaring, to require any 
explanation from us to our readers. We could, were it 
neceflary, cite feveral laws, which have been pafled within 
thefe feven years, that wese, in the eflimation of the Criti- 
cal Reviewer, extremely unpopular, in other words, di/agree- 
able ta the people, {o that, if his inference be jut, the Con- 
ftitytion has been © annihilated.”” But it would be a watte of 
time to reafon on fuch a fubject. 

Our readers will not be furprized, to hear that the objec- 
tionable parts of the other Traét on ‘* the Power of Par- 
hiaments,’’ on which we have deemed it our duty to animad- 
vert, have recommended it to the notice and applaufe of this 
fame Critic, who, forfooth, deems all the politions of the 

| authoz 
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author fo felfevident, as to need ne proof! (See Critical 
Review tor October, 1799, P. 215.) 

But to return to the book before us.—We cannot attempt 
te analyze a Speech which involves fuch a variety of matter, 
and embraces fucha Variety ©: topics. Noone f{pecicus arau- 
ment, employed by the encmies to the union, remains un- 
aufwered; the queition is deeply inveiligated ; the legality of 
the meature is eliablifhed by law and facts 3 its prin, — yuiti- 
fied by policy and neceffity ; and its advantages in:ccred trom 
reafon and analogy. After having {lripped the quel ition of all 
extraneous incumbrances, and proved what it 75 not, Mr, S. 
concludes, by thewing what it really is. From the whole of 
his argument he is led to infer the neceility of “*a_ radical 
and tranquil change” in the fituation of Ireland ; and to con- 
clude, rh at an union is the only change that can remove the 
calamities to which fhe is now fubject, and confer on her that 
political confequence, and thet focial happinefs which all 
her real triends mutt with her to enjoy. 

Mr. Smith has fince publithed a Letter to Mr. Fofter, the 
Trith Speaker, containing a review of his Speech againft the 
Union ; our review of which, we are reluctantly compelled 
to poftpone. 





Art. IIT. AMifcellanesus Effavs, Naval, Moral, Political, 
ard Divine. By Alexander: Duncan, D. D. - 8vo 
Pp.132. Price 4s. Symonds. London. 1799. 


HE fpirit of piety and loyalty that pervades thefe Eilavs, 
3 and the evident good intentions of the author, mult 
foften the rigour of’ critical d iiquilition, and be received by 
the reader, as acompenfation for the many deteéts which, we 
are compelled to fay, are but too vilible in the compotition. 
‘The Dr. indeed, obferves in his preface that his objet was 
to render his arguments comprehenfible by the plaineit under- 
ftanding ; but though this tully juttifies fimplicity of lan- 
guage, it affords no excufe for the too frequent ufe of vulgar 
expreffions, or for deviations from grammatical propriety. 
Roth the religious and political principles of the Dr. appear 
to be perfectly found. He pioufly imputes all our naval 
victories to the favour of the Almighty, though reprehended 
for this imputation by the Critical Reviewers (ia their laft 
number) who thus, by implication at leaft, pronounce their 
difap prob: ation of the mis-placed pi iety of Lords Duncan and 
Nelfon, and of all thankiviving fermons. He enforces the 
neceffity 
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neceflity of a ftrict obfervance of religious duty, on board 
ships of war, as the belt incentive to dilcipline, fubordination, 
and good conduct, though, by fo doing, he éxtorts, from the 
fame Critics, the {neering obfervation, that ‘‘our Divine 
feems to confiderthe Chaplain as the moft important officer 
in the fhip.”” He maintains the impra¢ticability of making a 
permanent peace with the Directory of France, though the 
reafons which he adduces on this fubje&i, are condemned, as 
“* trite declamation.”’ And he, laitly, expreffes his conviction 
of the neceflity of deftroying the Dirediorial Government in 
France, though we are told, by the fame re/pectadie authority, 
that this is ‘* in detiance of the Scriptural proof adduced by 
him, that chriftianity enjoined obedience to the Government 
of Nero, and to anysGovernment that may be eftablifhed.” 
How “the Powers that de’’ can fignify any Government that 
may be cflablifhed, we have not the fagacity to perceive. If 
this objection of the Critic’s had been applied to Buonaparte, 
Sieyes, and the other regicides and republicans, who have 
recently deftroyed the Direéorial Government, which they 
had /worn to maintain, it might, perhaps, have been proper 
and juft, though, poflibly, even in that cafe, the parties 
acculed, might have quoted ** the Holy right of infurreétion” 
again{t the mandates of a Saviour, whofe laws they have long 
fince rejected. But, before it could be applicable to Dr. 
Duncan, it would be incumbent on the Critic to prove one of 
two things, either that Chrift enjoined the fcreign enemies of 
Nero to pay obedience to that tyrant, or, that we owed obe- 
dience to the Directory of France. Now, whatever the 
wifbes of thefe gentlemen may have been, refpeCing this 
Jaft point, we apprehend, with all due deference, however, 
to their fuperior parts, that they will fcarcely venture to fup- 
port it by argument. 
’ We hope the author’s modeft expectation, ‘ that a candid 
ublie would make every allowance for the imperfections” of 


thefe Elfays, will not be difappointed. 


—' 





Art. TV. Confiderations on the Impolicy of Treating for Peace 
with the A Regicide Government of France. 8vo. Pp. 
75. 2s. Bell, Oxford Street. 1799. 


eee very title of this pamphlet was, of itfelf, fufficient to 
excite the rancorous animofity of the Critical Reviewers, 
who cannot bear to hear a government which they have fostered 
with filial affetion, whofe praifes they have founded again and 
again, receive the appropriate epithet which is annexed to it 
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by this able writer. Notwithstanding the cloak of modera- 
tion which for twelve long monthsand more we have compel- 
bed them to put on, the ves foot of Jacobinifm will, occa- 
fionally, pecp forth trom uader a covering that fits fo awk- 
wardly upon its reluctant wearers. To attack the regicide 
Government, is totouch them in a tender part ; but to talk of 
demolifhing it, is to put their patience to a trial which it is 
wholly unable to fupport ;—what ! demolifh that Government 
which they have taken fo much pains to exhibit as the offspring 
of liberty and the parent of reform ;—that Government for the 
conftant defence of which, they have annually beftowed fuch 
abundant, fuch difinterc/ied commendations, on the worthy, 
the patriotic conductors of the New Annual Regifter!—no ! 
the idea is infupportable !—Let them, then, vent their rage and 
crufh the daring affailant of this ‘* ftupendous monument of 
human integrity and human happinefs.”’ 

«« Thefe Confiderations are thofe of an arrogant and igno- 
rant man who ventures upon matters too high for him. This 
wordy pamphleteer, after Mr. Windham, advifes the con- 
queft of France, in order to the impofition of a government 
upon that people. Perhaps we cannot better fhow the reader 
the folly, of this writer, than by quoting his firft page.” 
(Crit. Rev. for O&. 1799, p. 215.) 

It would be too much to expeé any attention to gramma- 
tical rules or propriety of language, froma Jacobin Critic in 
a paffion; elfe we might be tempted to animadvert on thofe 

arts of the above paifage which we have marked by Italics.— 
he fo//y exhibited by the author confiits in the praife which 
he beftowson his Majefty’s Minifters for their endeavours to li- 
berate ‘* the fubjugated and {fuffering ftates of Europe” from 
the fangs of France ;—and in the anticipation of their fuccefs 
intheir efforts toemancipate Holland! Having adduced this cu- 
rious proof of the jultice of their accufation, they fagacioufl 
and exultingly add—* Time and experience are the joneres 
teachers; but even the leffons which they afford are of no 
avail tor the initruction of fo2/s.” If we imagined that this 
critic ‘our readers, we hope, will excufe us for wfing fuch a 
misnamer) ever condefcended to turn over the pages of “ holy 
writ,’’ we would remind him of the danger to which a man 
expofes himfelf by thus calling his brother a fool, As it is, 
we fhall only exprefs our acquiefcence in the jutice of his re- 
mark, and take the liberty of changing its application ; for 
time and experience might furely have taught Aim that calumny 
and criticifm are two different things; but their leffons, un. 
fortunately, have been of no avail for his inftruction. 

Having cleared away the {cum and the dregs we now pro- 

ceed 
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ceed to prove the liquor itfelf, which will be found, by every 
undepraved tafte, to be above proof. 

The object of the Author is to prove that no peace can be 
concluded-with the exifting government of France, compati- 
ble with the fecurity of this country ; and that there is fome- 
thing radically vicious in the frame and the principles of that 

overnment, fomething effentially-hoftile to the exiftence of 
all independent States, that mult operate as a bar to their co- 
exiftence. The arguments which he adduces in.fupport of this 
pofition are both ingenious and ftrong, and even the cabinet 
which may decline to abide by his councils will fcarcely be 
difpofed to impeach his conclufions. Who, for inftance, 
will difpute the jultice of this preliminary obfervation ? 


“¢ Te thould be the object of one ftate, when treating for peace 
with another, that the government with which it treats fhould not 
be compofed of elements that are likely in their nature, after the con- 
clufion of fuch peace, to promote a renewal of war. And, if it 
be afked in what refpeét is the a€tual Government of France fo con- 
ftituted from*this caufe as to be incapable of furnifhing us with this 
fecurity ? or wherein does the fecurity itfelf confit? it may be faid, 
that the foundations of fecurity for the maintenance of peace are to 
be fought for, fix’, in the experience had of the paft condutt of the 
government with which we are treating ; and, fecomdly, in the fea- 
tures and character which are appropriate to fuch government.”’ P. 23. 


He then proceeds to fhew what the condu&t of the French 
Government has been to other States, and to trace its features, 
and to mark its chara&ter; and from thefe he deduces firft, 
its incapability to give that fecurity on which alone we ought ta 
rely, and, next, the confequent impolicy of treating for peace 
with fuch a government. He thus clofes this head of his ar- 
gument: 


“ It may likewile be added, that a peace with fuch a govern- 
ment would weaken our own means of preferving that fecurity on 
which it ought to reft, by the dangerous effect that its principles 
may hereafter have en the manners and opinions of fociety in gene- 
ral; and from the contagious confequences which more immediate- 
ty may be juftly apprebended by ourfelves, at a period of peace, 

rom our vicinity and intercourfe with a nation thus corrupted and 
degraded. It is not the phyfical power of France that is to be 
dreaded by us; it is her moral influence we have to fear. Hither- 
to fhe has wounded us lefs by her arms than by her privciples, It :s 
not againft her principles we fight ; it is again{t the authors of them 
we contend: the former are metaphyfical ihadows, the latter are ma- 
terial fubitances. Subvert thele, aud the principles will vanith. 
Leave their regicide parents in power, and they will thrive in peace, 
as they have flourifhed in war: for it is 6ne thing to witnels, in the 
overthrow of guilt, the punifhment to which it leads; it as another 

bu 
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to behold, in the triumph of its impunity, the fedu&ion to whic 
it betrays. At leaft, if the letfon has been fevere, its moral oug)): 
not to be mifapplied ; nor fhould we depart from the wifdom of its 
precept, by ratifying crime and fan¢tioning ulurpation. To recog- 

. nize juch a government would be to keep alive the hopes of the dif. 
affected in other ftates, and to found an afylum: for the feditious of 
every country, wherein treaion would be nurtured, and con!piragy 
proveéted, Whilft eva furvives the flruggle, even in his 
galp his fangs are to be dreaded. We muft purfue the hydra to his 
den, and crufh the monfter in his cave.” ~ : 

Is this the tone of arrogance and ignorance ? Is this the lan- 
guage of a fool, ?—Let the deteftable profligates who can ap- 
ply fuch terms to fuch a publication, blufh at the expofure of 
their own infamy! 

Tn affuming, as a ground of argument, that the people of 
France, before the Revolution, were, ** in general, hottile to 
the exifting government,” the author deviates from hiftorical 
fact. The inftrutions of the commonalty to their delegates 
in the States-General, (as we have elfewhere had occafion to 
obferve) fuffice to difprove the exiftence of fuch hoftility ; 
while. the confeffion ot Briflot and other leaders of the rebel- 
lion fhow that the fentiments of the nation were controuled by 
the defperate manoeuvres and tyrannical condué of a profli- 
gate minority. The inference drawn from this pofition muft, 
therefore, in our opinion fail; though it do not appear to 
affect the main object of his argument, He advifes an inva- 
fion of France, as the only means of overthrowing her go- 
vernment; and infers fuccefS from fuch an enterprize in the 
relative force of the hottile armies, and the favourable difpo- 
fition of the French people themfelves ; aware of the objec- 
tion which the failure of a fimilar attempt-in 1792 may 
be faid to afford, he deftroys it by fhewing that there is 
no analogy between the ftate of France at that time, and its 
prefent ftate. His reafoning on this head is both fpecious and 
folid. He even contends, that were we forfaken by our Al- 
lies, and left to fupport the conteft alone, our naval fuperiority; 
by depriving France of all opportunity of exerting her power, 
would enable us to perfift in our claims, and to prefcribe our 
own terms to the enemy. He juflly remarks. that contempt 
for religion in a {tate is a fure fymptom of .its decline ; and 
his refle&tions on the fubjeét, with which we fhail finifh our 
account of a pamphlet that deferves more than ordinary atten- 
tion, are extremely appofite and judicious, and contributed, 
ho doubt, to procure him the honour of abufe from the Jacobian 
Critics. | 

But far be from us the fuppofition, that, in the cafe where we 
are abahdoned. we fall fuccuimb: if the light of hiflory can in- 

prove 
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prove the confidence which thefe refleions may excite, it prefents us 
wish the lefion caleuleted to inftrnct and « levate us. In conremp! - 
ting the fave ‘of the moit renowned nations of antiquitv, we reach the 
fources of our own profperity. in tracing the cafes ef their decline. 
We behold G eéce wetghed down nly by every {p cis-of afliions 
when her pei ople, firnin, g tron their relict ”, perufed the  do@rinca 
of the Epicurean philofop aa . we obferve the Romans, who,.whilit the 
moft religious, were the moi profper ws of nations become the mo't 
profliz ite and the moit unhappy, when they abjured their reverence 
tor their dei th -——aind exactly, in the fane de ree, asif to warn an 


. ye aly Se ths 1: ' 
errit 1g W yr} le \ {) Ww Ing ti = Tike tame 4 buf ‘* circumibanced li tic 


fame manner, tt invariably be productive of the fame ctects, we, 


fee France on'y become the moit invierable of nations, when, tramp- 
ling on her pie the became the moit nefarious and abaadened, 
But Greece fell ;—ihe Roman Empire pafled away ;-—-and France is 
proftrate. Each received its pan jihment from the Heaven it outra- 
ged. Great Britiin alone fucvives to apply the moral to herfelf; 
and to merit, by her conduct, the walary protection fhe has re- 
ceived,’’—Pp, 66—68. 


Sn a . ~< - _ 


Art. V. The Edinburgh Clerical Review; or, Weekly 
’ 
Report of the different Sermons preached every Sunday, by 
the Eftablifhed Clergy of Fyre. th, Drawn up by a 
Society of Gentlemen. No. 1. Pp. 32. Stewart and Co, 
| I 


Edinburgh. : 


HIS contemptible Pamphlet was certainly not drawn up 

by a focié ALY of centlemen or of men of letters ; for its 
object is incompatible ‘with the princ iples of honour, and i 
execution betrays a want even of the rudiments of Icarnine. 
No gentleman would aét fo mean a part as that of a JP) 5 and 
no other title can common fenfe allow to the office which thefe 
{cribblers have allumed. 

It is well known that the Scotch clergy of the eftablithe; f 
church, or at leaft a greater part of them, are ac - med 
not to read their fermons, but to make themfelves matters,ot 
the fubje& on which they intend to addrefs: their audience, 


and to truft to their natural powers of clo pence for cloathing 


their ideas in proper language einthe pulpit. Such fermions, 
if properly pronounced, may be extre ~— a Felt ing and very 
ufeful ; while nine-tenths ‘of ther wifi be fo irregularly 


arranged as to be totally unfit for xy prefs, eve it fairly 
reported, which the fmall number, noticed in the pamplilet 
before us, have certainly not been. We do not, therefore, 
wonder that the clergy of Edinburgh, though the. Editors 
profe/s for. them the higheit refpea, have exprefled. ** their, 
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unanimous difapprobation of the defign of this Review ;" 
for that defign Is unqueftionably evil, and men whofe defigns 
and profeffions are directly oppofite to each other, deferve 
univerfal execration as knaves and hypocrites. 

Our Clerical Reviewers, our invifible bifbops of the church 
of Scotland, announce their publication in the following 
plaufible prof/ped?us, which mutt have been drawn up (to ule 
their own language) by fome better educated man than any of 
the illiterate reporters, who furnifh the matter of this 
number. 

« Ac this interefting period, when immorality and infidelity are 
raging with the greateit violence ; when the Conftitution of our 
country, and the religion of our fathers are affailed by a nation in 
arms ; it is the incumbent duty of every well-wither to the Govern. 
ment of Britain and to the Church of Scotland, to ftand forward in 
the defence of thofe eftablifhments, which ought to be efteemed the 
happieft and beft interefts of fociety. 

«6 ‘To defend, and to publith the do€trines of true Chriftianity, to 
inculcate the duties of morality, without which, civil eftablifhments 
cannot exilt, is peculiarly the duty of the clergy ; and numerous as 
the men of abilities are among that body, we may fafely prefume to 
confider the clergy of Edinburgh as a finall, indeed, but as a felect 
number of the moft learned and pious of their order. 

‘¢ Poffefled with this idea, it has occurred to a few individuals, 
who difclaim all connection with fects or parties, that a fair and im. 
partial report of the feveral fermons delivered weekly in the metropo- 
lis of Scotland, with a few critical remarks and candid obfervations, 
under the title of The Edinburgh Clerical Review, would be accept- 
able and ufeful to the Public in genesal, as well as to the inhabitants 
of that city. 

‘¢ In the publication of a work of this kind, the editors are aware 
of many difficulties: but while they proceed upon the principles of 
merality and religion ; while they make their report without parti- 
_ality or prejudice ; while they judge with candour, and declare their 
opinions in refpectful terms, and without afperity, they hope to re- 
cgive the fupport of the Public. If, however, their merits fhall not 
be found equal to the purity of their intentions, they will ne longer 
per§ft in the exécution of a talk which they have impofed on them- 
felves ; they will give way with deference to the general opinion ; 
and according as they receive the applaufe or the cenfure of their 
countrymen, they will proceed to execute or relinguith a defign, which 
an ardent zeal for the prefervation of thofe inikicutions tormed by 
their anceftors alone has fuggefted.”’ : 


Thus, we fee, that the defign of the editors (if we choofe to 
believe them) is to inculcate the pratice of virtue upon 
Chriftian ort and to fupport the eftablifhed Church of 
Scotland. With this view they profefs to give a fait and im- 
paftial repost of the fermons delivered weekly by a fele&t num- 
ber 
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ber of the moft learned and pious clergymen of that Church, 
that their readers may be convinced how worthy the whole 
order is of public fupport ; but it is impoflible to read three 

ages of the Review itfelf, without perceiving that the rea/ 
object of the editors is to hold up thofe learned and pious cler- 
oor to the contempt and ridicule of an enlightened public. 

or a proof of this we need go no farther than to their firlt 
report, which is made in the following words : 


SUNDAY, Nov. 10. 


Tatsootn Cuurcu—Dr. Davipson—Forenoon. 


1 Peter ii. ver. 7.—“* Unto you, therefore, who believe he is precious ; but 
unto them which be difobedient, the ftone which the builders difallowed, 
the fame is become the head of the corner.” 

‘« In entering upon the illuftration of this paffage, it was ftated 
that there were three leading truths contained in this claufe. ‘The 
Jirft was to confider the charatter of the perfons to whom Chrift is 
precious. This was difcuffed on a former occafion ; and the fubject 
of the prefent difcourfe was the /ecoud of thefe, namely, to enquire in 
what refpects Chrift is precious in the believer’s eye. 

“ Firft, then, Chrift is precious to believers becaafe he is gracious 
tothem. ‘They receive the influences. of his fpirit to ftrengthen and 
nourifh them ; or, as the apoftle expreffes it, in the third verfe of this 
chapter, ‘* if fo be ye have tafted that the Lord is gracious, then ye 
are living ftones.’” And as Chrift is precious to the believer, fu the 
believer is precious to God through the blood of Chrift. Believers 
dre precious to him, being the objects of his everlafting care, in and 
through the Son of his love. They are living ftones, built up a fpi- 
ritual houfe, Jefus Chrift himfelf being the corner ftone thereof, In 
this refpect Chrift is precious in the eyes of believers.” 

“« The apoftle adds in the fourth verfe, ‘ to whom coming as unto 

aliving flone, difallowed indeed of men, but chofen of God, and pre- 
cious.’ Chrift is precious in the eyes of the believer in as much as 
he has been exhibited in all ages as the head and redeemer of God’s 
chofen ones---the covenant-head of a redeemed worlds ‘ The firtt 
Adam,’ fays the apoftle Paul, ¢ was a living foul ; the fecond Adam, 
the Lord from heaven.’ Chrift hath been exhibited to the eye of 
the believer through many types and: figures. All the law and the 
prophets bear witnefs to Chrift. All the typical and ceremonial ob- 
ervances under the Mofaic difpenfation exhibited Chrift to the be- 
liever. In the word of God he hath been held forth before ws as the 
foundation ftone on which the whole fuperftructure of the fpiritual 
building is reared. : 

“* Behold, fays Gods I lay tn Zion a foundation ftone, a tried 
ftone. immoveable and fure. And in this all-fuficiency of Chrift the 
believer rejoices, ‘The earthly Jerufalem was a type of the heavenly, 
but more efpecially the temple of Jerufalem. This fuperb fuper- 


ftruture, with all its magnificence and gente, erected for the ho- 
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nour, the glory, and the worfhip of the God of Heaven, and into 
which the tathers were permitted to enter with their offerings and 
facrifices, was a {plendid type of the brightnefs of the Father’s glory. 
In that plee: God was propitious to his people, and no man ean 
come unto the Father but through the Son. ‘There were depofited the 
vifible fymbo!s of his gracious reconciled prefence ; and in the perfon 
of Jefus, Ged fees no iniquity in Jacob, nor pervesfenefs in Ifrael. 
No marvel then that Chrift is precious in the eye of the believer. How 
precious was that temple in the eye of the Jewith worfhiper ; but how 
much more precious, both in the eye of God, and in the eye of the be- 
liever, is this fpiritoal building, which joins earth to heaven, and fin. 
ful and guilty men to a holy Ged; Jefus Chrift being the chief 
corner ftcne, guilty finners of the race of Adam could never have dif- 

covered the all-fufficiency and the neceflity of this building upon this 
precious ftone as a fure foundation ; but the difeerning eye of God 
found out this ftone, which is Chrift, and which is laid in Zion 
above as a fure foundation. Hence, by the prophet Jeremiah, he 
commands men to look unto him, faying, * behold the Max white 
name is the Franch, he fhall lay the foundation and rear the build- 

ing.’ § Other foundation can no man lay'thap that which: is laid.’ 
There is no other name given among men whereby we can be faved 
but the name of Jefus.’ In this refpect, he is precious in the eyes of 
the Father, and in the eyes of believers. 

«© Chriit is the he:d' of the corner, in that he eathers thefe living 
filones from the eaft, welt, north, and fouth; and placeth each one ot 
them refpectively in this “fpiritual and eternal building. How glori- 
ous will it then appear, when the whole completed building is placed 
in the prefence of the Father and of Chrift! O what fenfations will 
we thet have when we arrive in the prefence of him who is faid to be 
fairer than the fons of men! fairer than ten thoufand, In aftonifh- 
ment, John fays, I fell at his feet and werthipped him: what will 
then be the full enjoyment of him! In what high notes will we fing, 
worthy is the lamb that was flain to receive glory, and honour, and 
power, and itrength! O how fhall we thine as diadems in this fpiri- 


‘ tual building of God ! Hath not Chrift faid, ‘The glory which thou 


gavelt me, I have given them ?? When we come to the New Jeru. 
Jalem, there will be no need of the fun, for the lamb that zs in the 
midit of the throne fhall enlighten that upper region, What reafcn 
hall we then have to rejoice through all the ages of eternity !”’ 


Of Dr. Davidfon, we have no other knowledge than what 
we have derived from a fhort letter publithed by him in a 
S-otch Newfpaper, in which he difclaims every fentence of 
this rambling report, and complains, with proper dignity, not 
that the Reviewers have made him talk like a fool, but’ that 
their Review is calculated to /effen his utility as a clergyman. 
Such, indeed, is its apparent tendency ; and: yet what redrels 
can the doctor obtain ? Had thefe men exhibited him as utter- 
ing treafon, or immorality, or even herefy, we truit that an ac- 
tion 
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tion would have lain againtt the publifher, in fome of the 
Scottith courts; for Wefaniation ; but they have made him ut- 
ter nothing but jargon—a colle €tion of words and phrafes, 
which have abfolutely no meanmng whatever; either good or 
bad! Such fpiritual gibberith i is fecurely i intrenched both againit 
law and logic; tor, as Bithop Warburton long ago oblerved 
of the writings of the Methodilts, * having no weak fide of 
common fenfe—rcaleitrat undique tutus,” 
But it is not Dr. Davidfon a/one whofe charaéter is ftabbed 
by thefe fecret ailaflins. By making a man, whom they re- 
refent as one of the moff learned of the Scotch clergys preach 
abjolute nonfenfe, they unquettionably mean, through his fides, 
toaim their blow at the wholeorder. In vain do they difclaim 


‘all connection with /eé?s and parties, and profefs their attach- 


ment to the civil and ecclefiaftical eflablifhments of their 


‘country ; in vain do they declare, at the end of their report 


of this fermon, that its arrangement ‘¢appeared natural and ex- 
haufted the whole of the text.’’ If there be any truth in this 
latter declaration, which we are farirom being difpofed toquef- 
tion, either the Reviewers are incapable of making a fair report, 
or they have made a report which they know fo be falfe ; for in 
their view of the fermon there is no arrangement. In either 
cafe, no credit can be due to their profeffions of loyalty to the 
King, and of attachment to the Church: for if they are 
fuch fools, as really to believe the arrangement of Dr. Davide 
fon’s fermon, as it is exhibited in ther pages, natural, they 
cannot be fuppofed to know what duties, loyalty to the King, 
and attachment to the Church require of them ; and, if, on 
the other hand, they have wr/ful/y given a falfe report of thit 
fermon, what evidence has the public of the truth of their de- 
clarations of loyalty, &c. ? 

They give a report likewife of Dr. Finlayfon’s fermon ; 
and becaufe he is profeflor of logic in the univerfity, we fup- 
pofe, they declare that it ** was in his beft manner ; aboundirg 
in that energy of thought, and accuracy of language, which cha- 
racterizes all his difcourfes.” Yet, with fingular effrontery, 
or fingular i ignorance, they exhibit this energetic and accurate 
preacher, as uttering the following fentences, which are alike 


deltitute of meaning and grammar. 


‘© Such, my brethren, is the ftreng h of his (Jefus) love for ur. 
The knowledge of it ought Jurely to endear us to him—encreafe ovr 
affection, warm our hearts, ard perfuade us to follow his voice, which 
would always encourage and fepport us in the ttruggle through the 
journey of lift —By fallo wing his precep ts he avill protea us amid | h: 
dargers wit) which we are furrounded—By this ave will enfure Ais 
lode ind thate to Oe | jovs of immortility, when he appeareth in the 
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clouds of Heaven ; and finally, be received into the everlafting habi. 
tation of his father.” 


This paragraph is marked with inverted commas, to con- 
vince the reader that the language is the language, not of the 
reporter, but of the preacher; but is it conceivable that a 
a ary of logic would tell his audience, that ‘* their kncw- 
edge of Chrift’s love to them ought to make Chrift love them ;’’ 
‘that ** by ¢heir following his precepts, he will protect them,” 
and that ‘* by this protection they will enfure Ais love?” Yet 
fuch is the jargon, which thefe candid and impartial Review- 
ers have put into the mouth of the profeffor of logic in the 
Univerfity of Edinburgh ; whether through ignorance, or a 
wicked defign, the public muft judge for itfelf, and eftimate 
their merits accordingly. 

By many of our readers we may be thought to have devoted 
' to their wretched performance too great a proportion of our 
pages ; and we would readily admit the truth of the remark, 
were we not perfuaded that the Clerical Review is one of the 
engines employed by the fociety for propagating the Gofpel at 
home, ** to fap the foundation of the Church of Scotland.” 
Viewed in this light it appears a dangerous publication, which 
every good man will contribute to omen’ ap for, though the 
talents and erudition of its authors are evidently mean, we all 
know that the illiterate multitude are more eafily led by cant 
and hypocrify than by feriptural criticifm and found reafoning. 
If our fufpicions ef the d-/gns of the Clerical Reviewers be 
ill-founded, they are at leait fo natural, that thefe men, for 
their own juftification, fhould extend their remarks and re- 
ports to the fermons of /earifts ; for it would be no lefs ufe- 
ful to the public in general, to expofe the errors taught in the 
Circus, than to inculcate the truths preached in the Churches. 





THE UNSEXED FEMALES. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

SIR, , 
7 os will give me leave to make a few remarks on an ar- 
ticle in the Britith Critic for July laft ; the fubje& of 
which, is “¢ THe Unsexep FemMares;” a poem, addreffed 
to the author of the Purfuits of Literature. I read the poem, 
before I faw the article in queftion: and I confefs, I was 
furprifed at the affertion of the Britith Critic, that ‘* the com- 
pofition was not chaftifed by a correét tafte.’’ That it poffeffes 
‘* a good portion of poetic fire,”’ he willingly allows; but he 
infifls on its deficiency in point of tafte ; in proof of which, 
he cites ‘ the Protcus of petrific Art,’-—‘ {port the 
breaft” 
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breaft”—* gaze the duft’’—** lingered a blufh”—and “ I 
catch the bloom which pleafure fheds.”” 

Now, I contend, that thefe are all good poetical expreffions 5 
excepting ‘* Sport the Breaft.” ‘ Petrific’ is a legitimate 
word, explained in all the di€tionaries,” as having the power 
to change to ftone.”” So it is explained by Jounson, refer- 
ring us to Mitton. And it is very properly, applied to art; 
fince the affections, which nature would have cherifhed, by 
her kindly warmth, are often frozen up and changed, as it 
were, into ftone, by the chilling influence of art. 

“¢ Where girls, affecting to difmifs the heart, 
Invoke the Proteus of petrific art.’’ 

In “‘ gaze the duft’’—we all know, as well as the Britith 
Critic, that the monofyllable at his omitted—which, in profe, 
would be unwarrantable, but is fanctioned by our belt poets. 
From my familiarity with the following paflage, it feems, to 
me, extremely elegant ; 

** Young fancy thus, to me divineft name, 
To whom prepar'd and bath’d in Heaven, 
The cet of ampleit power is given, 
To few the godlike gift afligns, 
To gird their bleft prophetic loins.’’ 
And ‘ gaze her vifions’ wild, and feel unmixed her flame.” 

Surely, that ‘‘ godlike gift” was affigned to COLLINS: 

See his fine “* Ode on the poetical Character.” 


‘© Linger'd the blufh.’’ 


Why, in the name of Ariftarchus, may not “ a blufh lin- 

ger?” I cannot even guefs at the critic's meaning, 
“¢ Lightnings flafh’d, to fcath, 
The bloom young pleafure fheds on glory’s path.’ 

Why may not lightning be faid to /eath, {or deftroy by 
blafting) the 4/o0m (or bloffom) which pleafure fheds (or {cat- 
ters) on the path of glory? See JoHNson ; who fays that fo 
Scath is to deffroy—his authority, Mintron—that 4loom is 
bloffam, and that, to fhed, is to fcatter—his authority, Prior. 
But, here again, I have Coxxins at hand ; 

*€ There firft the Wren thy myrtles feed, 
On genteeleft Otway’s infant head,’’ &c. 

See Ode to Pity. If myrtles may be /hed, blooms, or blof- 
Joms, indifputably may. 

‘* To fport a breaft,”” we fhould readily refign to critical in- 
dignatton, but for the following note: ‘‘ to /port a face,” isa 
cant phrafe in one of our univerfities, by which is meant an 
impudent obtrufion of a man’s perfon in company. It is not 

Ti inapplicable 
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inapplicable, perhaps, to the open bofom—a fafhion which 
we have never invited or fantioned,” But I advife the author, 
though his note contain an apology for the ufe of the phrafe, 
to exchange it in the next edition of his Poem, 

The Britih Critic proceeds to obferve :— The author 
eenfures the fuppofed indecency of botanical ftudies, in terms 
which fhew a more inflamed jmagination than is often like! 
to belong to fuch ftudents.”. The writer of “the Unfexed 
}emales,” is here clofely following the fteps of the author 
of ‘the Purfuits of Literature ;” and I ‘doubt not, but 
hoth thefe Poets had fufficient reafon for’ obje@ing to the 
ftudy of hotany, as at prefent purfued by the female fex, 
I have heard feveral perfons, of undoubted judgment, can- 
dour, and liberality, declare, that their dayghters fhould 
never become familiar with the indelicacies of botany. | 
Hiave, alfo, feen young gentlemen enjoying a Jaugh together, 
at the expence of girls, who, in their defeription of a plant, 
were ufing the moft indecent phrafeology, and occafionally con- 
fulting thofe gentlemen on the fubject. | 

To fhew that the author equally betrays a want of tafte in 
the notes to the Poem, the Critic refers.us to his opinions of 
Gibbon’s and Darwin’s ftyle. But the author, if I rightly 
underftand him, has not attempted to define the flyle cither of 
Gibbon or of Darwin. Gibbon’s ftyle, abitraftedly con- 
fidered, is as remote from haughtine/s as poifible ; but, whea 

placed in oppofition’ to that of poor’mean prole writers, it 
; may be denominated haughty. Gibbon is a birth-day coach, 
gilt all over, and of rare occurrence ; whilft the vulgar 
rofe writers are hack-carriages, which we meet every day. 
he birth-day coach, oppofed to thefe vehicles, may be term- 
ed haughty, or even magnificent. “Taken by itfelf, it {trikes 
us, not by its grandeur, but its affected {plendour. In the 
mean tinic, Darwin’s is only ‘an eagle wing,” as contrafled 
with the poetic’ ‘ fparrow-hawks.””’ The’ author had before 
faid, ** Darwin’s little pictures glow with the richeft colours” 
—which to fome eves appear like an ‘* artificial glitter.” 
Here is fomething like a chara@ter of Darwin’s ftyle. But 
the Poet quits all idea of a critical difcrimination of {tyle, 
when he proceeds to fay, ** Gibbon was required to bring 
down the haughtine{s of his ftyle toa level with that of vulgar 
profers.” °* He was called upon, to get rid of his haughty, 
fupercilious airs , to throw away the {tilts of affectation, and 
to come down to a level with the writers of the day ; whofe 
plain unaffected manners he defpifed.”” Whether the fentence 
be thus interpreted, in favour of the writers who are put in 
competition with Gibbon, or not; fill, it is fufficiently 
rs ae ay obviews 
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obvious to all eyes:but thofe of prejudice, that ‘ haughtinefs’’ 

is here employed as a relative, not an abftraét, term ; “and that 
it implies, ina general manner, either a veal, or an aflu.ned, 

fuperiority, in Gibbon, over common hiltorians. 

Aiter all, the Britifh Critic informs us, that he “ admires 
the intention of the Poem, and, in fome refpeéts, the execus 
tion.” He concludes his {tritures with an extract from the 
Poem ; which [ by no means think ‘* the moft favourable 
{pecimen of it.” Had not the ** Britith Critic’’ been, in m 
e(timation, a very refpetable work, I fhould not have 
troubled you with thefe obfervations. Whoever the author 
of the above critique may be, I hope he will efteem me (as 
on the whole I really am) an admirer of the Britifh Critic. 

R. G. 

We are happy that our Correfpondent has thus relieved us 
frony the painful tafk which we fhould have impofed upon 
ourfelves of noticing the unwarrantable imputations of Critics, 
whofe principles. are entitled to our refpecét, on a writer, who 
has acquired and deferved, a high reputation in the literary 
world. Our reailers, we are convinced, will accede to the 
propriety of ‘this obfervation, when we inform them that the 
author of ‘ the Unfexed Females,” is Mr. Polwhele. Rev. 








_—- er -—- _—— 


TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 

N the left Number of your Review, a writer, who figns himfclf 

Mifo-Tyrannus, accufes a certain Bifhop, of having exercifed 
what he calls ‘*a degree of unaccountable rigour towards a clergy 
man of moft exempiary character and conduct, of having refufed 
him a licence toa curacy to which he was appointed by the Incum- 
bent, merely becaufe he had not originally recerved an academical 
education ; and of having deprived him of a profeflional fubfittence 
on this SINGLE objection.” 

The genileman alluded to, by Mifo-Tyrannus, fome months ago, 
declared his intention, in a county newpaper, to print the letters 
which the cap 2 wrote to him upon this fuljc&, and to lay his 
cafe before the public. As this' has not yet bith done, I conclude 
that he has altered his inten! ion, and (whatever were his reafons) 
I think he has done w ifely . It-is not my defign to bring the per. 
ticulars of this affair before the public, as the gentleman principally 
concerned has now, I prefume, no wath to do fo himfelf, but merely 
to inform your readers, that there are fome very material circum. 
ftances in this cafe, which Mifo-Tyrcannus either did not know, or 
thought proper to conceal—that the interefts. of a zéz rd gentleman 
are involved, in addition to thofe of the Incumbent, and the friend 
of Mifo.Ty rannus—that another gentleman, whofe moral charac- 
ter is, I believe, in every refpect, fair and unimpeached, has been 


for fome years employed by the fame Incumbent as his curate, 
Ii 4 There 
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_ There are fome peculiat circumftances in this café, which are un- 
interefting in themfelves, and which, as they tend to the difeovery 
of the parties concetned, I do not, on that account, wifh to enter 
into. It may be fufficient to fay, (what I believe I can incontro. 
vertibly prove) that fuch was the arrangement between the friend of 
Mi‘o-Tyrannus and the Incumbent, that-if the Bithop’s licence had 
been granted to that friend, and their agreement had been carried 
into effect, the other gentleman would, without any reafon, have 
betn deprived of his employment, who has, unqueftionably a prior 
claim, and has no other provifion of any kind, © 
_ After all, I do not pretend to fay that the gentleman meant by 
Milo. Tyrannus has #0 rea/on to complain, but that he has no reafon rq 
complain of the Bithop ;—indeed the Bithop is fo far from having 
exereifed an act of tyranny in this inftance bimfelf, that the evident 
effect of his refufal, has been to prevent. one in another. 
- [am S.r, your moft obedient Servant, 
/ ' | Z. 
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To the Scr-difant * PETER PINDAR,” 


Occafioned by the perufal of his late publication, ‘* Ni/ ddmirari.” 
' ‘An indecent and f{currilous attack upon two of the moft amiable, 
and exemplary, charatters of the age ! | i 


FFSPRING of Momus ; born of jaundiced Spleen, 

| Beneath the * Manchinéel’s empoifoning dews 3 
Whofe fatires, pointed by the jeft obfcene, - 
 Abufe, and'lies, and ribaldry diffufe 5 
Whofe paltry rhymes, while puifne Critics praife, 
~ And low buffoon’ry, genuine wit mifname, 
Their Flattery’s dupe ufurps the Poet’s bays, 

And deems th’ applaufe of fools, the meed of Fare / 
A Pindar, thou? As well might we compare 

The royal Lion with the /portive Kid; — 
A glimmering taper to the Sun’s broad glare ; 
‘ A pigmy *ime-pin to a pyramid ! 
The Theban Eagle, foaring to the Sun, 
‘ With eye, undazzled, view’d his mid-day beams : 
You, (Owl like) Virtue’s milder radiance fhun, 
‘ And, wrapp’d in darknefs, pour your hateful fcreams, 
He, true to merit, eterniz’d the names 
' ‘Of god-like heroes, in immortal ftrains : 
Your doggrel mufe the’brighteft worth defames, 

And fouls the pureft fnow with Exvy’s ftains ! 





® * A tree, which grows in Spanith America, and bears a fruit refembling an 
apple; but which, wmder this fpecious appearance, contains the moft fubtle 
poifon. And the malignity of the trec is fuch, that it diftils a poifonoys dew 


oo diiemaseel te 
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The bright effufions of 4is mufe fublime, 

While Tafte, and Genius live, thal} ne’er expire ; 
Thy {purts of envy, thy malignant rhyme 

With infamy fhall die before their Sire ! 


Thou, like thy mifcreant prototype of yore, 
Therfites, chufelt for thy Satire’s theme 

The wife, the good——a Porteus, or a More; 
“« But fovereign Scandal, thy delight fupreme !’* 


Unhallow’d wretch ! when thy detefted name, 
When all the odious libels Malice rais’d, 
Shall be forgotten, or but live to Shame, 
And thoughtlefs Fo/ly bluthes to have prais’d ; 


Their works thall pleafe, inftruét, reform mankind 5 
Their genuine worth, and pure unfpotted lives 
hall leave that fweet, that honef fame behind, 
Which Ari’s moft !afting monuments furvives ! 


And oh ! if e’er Reflection intervene, 
If Grace e’er thed her influence on thy foul, 


Anticipate that lait, that awful fcene, 
When thudd’ring Nature haftens to her goal !, 


Think, ¢hex, the wrongs by patient Merit borne, 
Shall wring Contrition’s agonizing figh ; 

And the vain with, “ like tho/e, whom now you fcorn, 
With Virtue to have lived, in peace to die f”* 


The while, as all cheir injuries recur, 
You with each zow appiauded line unwrit, 
Your confeious judgment thall, too late, prefer 
“ The humbleft virtue to the proudcft wit t’’ PYTHIAS, 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


N cafting a retrofpe€tive view on the public occurrences of the 
present year, which though not entitled perhaps to be diftin. 
guithed as Annus Mirabilis, has unquestionab q been marked by a 
variety of extraordinary events, much ground for difappointment 
will naturally be difcovered by the fanguine anticipator of fuccefs, 
who, elated by the rapid advantages obtained by the Allies, con- 
fidered the entire conqueft of France as the atchievement of a fingle 
campaign. To fuch the retrofpeé will afford no pleafure; but, 
chequered as the operations of the Allies have been, and as human 
operations, alas! ever will be, it is calculated to impart much folid 
fatisfa€tion to the man who confiders the queftion in a proper int 
of view by recolle&ting what was the relative fituation of the Bellj- 
erent Powers, at the commencement of the year, and what 
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HISTORY. 


Ten months have scarcely clapfed, fince the friend of foctal 
order had the mortification to behold its implacable enemies, the 
French, extending the beneful influence of their principles, and 
the deftructive progrels of their arms, over an immentle territory, 
the conqueft of which ieemed, in fome meafure, to juftify their 
vifionary projett of univerfal empire. At that period they occu- 
pied the whole kingdom of Naples. and had converted that ancient 
fovercignty into a democratic republic, on the model of their own. 
The Papal dominions had been fubjected to their power; the 
Mantuan was {nbdued, the fertile plains of Lombardy, and all the 
Imperial domains in the Milanefe had been transformed into aCilal- 
pine Republic ; the King of Sardinia had been dethroned and _ his 
territory feized by the conquerors; in fhort, all Italy, (with the ex- 
ception of the quondam States belonging to theVenetian Republic, 
and of the Duchy of Tufcany whieh they foon after fubdued) and | 
all its {trong holds, were in pofleffion of the French; who lkewile 
occupied Switzerland, and fome of the pafles into the neighbouring 
country of the Grifons. Wath thefe immente advantages, (fecured 
to thein by the difhonourable peace which they had extorted from 
the Emperor) aad with the opportunity of improving them which 
is peculiar to a Government, that, deftitute of all public principle, 
and acknowledging no code of public laws in common with other 
powers, makes its own intereft, or rather, the gratification of its 
own ambitious views, the fole rule of its conduét, the campaign, of 
1799, Opened. Jt opened, too, ata period when the French had 
taken every precaution to eniure fuccels, when the Auftrians 
were, In certsin reipeéts, unprepared for the conteft, when the 
German empire was weakened by internal diffentions; and it farther 
opened, in perfeét conformity with the fy{tematic principles of the 
Yrench republican rulers, by the commencement of hollilitics, 
before the declaration of war. 

Who, then, that viewed, with a contemplative eye, the fituation 
of public affairs at this momentous xra, did not tremble for the fate 
of Europe? Did the moft fanguine of thofe fanguine charaéters who 
now droop with.dilapponitment, entertaim even a faint expectation, 
that, at the clofe of a campaign thus opened under the moft unpro- 
pitious aufpices, the relative fituation of the contending powers 
would be fuch as it aftually is? We will do them the juftice to be- 
lieve that not one of them will anfwer this queftion in the affir- 
mative. In the military events of the ycar, then, will be found 
more caule for congratulation than defpondency, for gratitude than 
clefpair. Whether the soltiica! occurrences would jultify a fimilar 
inference it would be rafh to pronounce with the fame tone of deci- 
fion, Perhaps a rapid fketch of the htuation, means, and dilpofi- 
tion of each particuler power, as they afiect the general caufe, may 
afford fome grounds for the formation of a tolerably accurate opinion 
on this interelting fubjet. To begin with the moft remote. 

TURKEY. 

If we be to judge of the future from the paft, a mode of judgment 
which, in this inftance, feems to be the moft rational of all others, 
what hopes can be formed of the cHectual co-operation of the Porte, 
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in the attempt to fubdue the common enemy of all States ? With 
the moft abfolute Governinent upon earth, and conlequently pof- 
felled of thofe advantages which are enjoyed, in a greater or {maller 
degree, by every fuch Government, at the beginning of a war; in 
a country where the Sultan may literally fay “ Sic volo, fic jubeo, 
ftat pro ratione Voluntas ;” where fome of the obfiacles which, in 
freer States, interpoje to prevent any fudden exertion of national 
ftrength; we have feen a rebel officer, ina province not very remote 
from the feat of Government, fet the whole power of the Turkith 
empire at defhance, and baffle, for many fuccetlive months, al! the 
eflorts of the army to fubdue him, and ultimately reduce the Orto- 
man Miniftry to the abject neceflity of acceding toa degrading com- 
promiie, more fatal to the fupreme authority of a State, than a hun- 
dred defeats. Nor is this the only fymptom of radical weaknels 
which has been obiervable in the conduét of the Porte. Have we 
not feen an important appendage to the Turkifh empire overrun, 
by a Foreign ariny, {preading its deftrudtive ravages over the coun- 
try, during the long {pace of twelve months, without any ability, 
on the part of the Government, to check its progrefs? and, lattly, 
have we notfeen the capital of the Empire iticlf retcued from impend- 
ing ruin, by the extraordinary eflorts of an Enel officer, and a few 
hundreds of Britifh {eamen ?—Yes, there is good reafon to believe, 
that, but for the gallant conduét of Sir Sydney Simith, anc his fqua- 
dron, the {peedy reduétion of Acra would have enabled Buonaparte 
to purlue, without moleftation, his route to Conftantinople, accom. 
panied by an immente horde from the neighbouring countries, whe 
wanted only this proof of his prowels, to believe in the infallibility 
of the Infidel Pontiff, to follow his ftandard, and te-render them- 
felves the blind inftruments of his mad ambition. Will after-times 
believe, that an obfcure adventurer, from the little ifland of Corfica 
at the clole of the eighteenth century, with an army of only 40,000 
men, had nearly erafed the name of ‘Turkey from the lift of Empires, 
and planted his regicidal banners on the walls of the Sultan’s Serag- 
lio? Will it be credited that this ‘tupendous ruin was not prevented 
by the interpofition of Turkish courage. by the refiftance of a Turkift 
force, but by a {mall band of Foreigners ?-—[t will be only credited 
when the Turki empire thall have ceated to ex}. 

Even now, when the French army is reduced, by climate, fatigue, 
and the {word, to one-fifth of its otiginal numbers, pent up, ina 
itriét comparatively {majl, and balely delerted by the author of 
all its calamities ; it is {tall fuffeyed to exercile its {way with impunity, 
The extreme tardineis of the Grand Vizir, in bringing his troops to 
the {cene of attion, indicates enher a woeful deficiency of means, 
a grofs ignorance of the mode of applying them, ora fhameful un- 
willingnels to dilcharge his duty.~-On contemplating the prelent 
tate of the Turkifh empire we can {carcely ditcover the faintelt 
relic of thofe martial myriads whole frantic valour erlt rendered the 
Crefcent triumphant o’er the Crofs ; or even of the numerous bands 
who, ata nearer period, oppoled, with undaunted firmnets, though 
with varied lucceis, the formidable arms of Ruflia and the empire. 
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476 HISTORY. 


In thort, Turkey now exhibits to the eye the femblance of a Colofus, 
but to the mind the features of a Dwarf. 


RUSSIA. 


Here find we a perfe& contraft to the piture which we have juft 
furveyed. The Emperor Paul, with many ftriking pecultarities in 
his private conduét, which his enemies have not fasled toc iltort 
into evident fymptoms of mental imbecillity,* has dxfpleyed the 
ftrongeft marks of political wifdom in all his public meafures, con- 
nefted with the prefent war. Viewing the conteft in which we are 
engaged, not through the partial medium of intereft or of fear, but 
in the fteady glafs of truth, prelenting the potent |effons of expe- 
rience, the unerring teftimony of fatts, he juftly confiders it as 
involving every religious, moral, focial, and political tic, which 
binds State to State, and man to man; and, as fuch, the com- 
mon caufe of all Sovereigns, Once impreffed with this idea, he 
relolved that his exertions fhould be as nate to the exigency of 
the cafe, as his refources would permit them to be. Albi Europe 
has witneffed the beneficial effeéts of thefe efforts, in the refcue of 
Italy from the fangs of Republican France. Nor would they have 
cealed here; had not the difhoneft Policy of Auftria interpofed its 
influence, Suwarrow would have clofed this glorious campaign, 
with the emancipation of Switzerland, and probably have efiabiifhed 
his winter-quarters on the territory of the French Republic, But 
not all the perfuafions of Paul could awaken his Imperial Ally to a 
juft fenfe of honour, or even of interef?; nor has the declaration 
which he iffued,* and which muft filence the clamour even of his 


* a _~* 





— 


* Two or three volunteers in the fervice of Jacobinifm, are employed in the 
honourable tafk of depiéting what they are pleafed to confider as the vices and fol- 
Kies of this Prince, im private circles, where they are acen{tomed to retail their fean- 
dalous ftories, with all the pert flippancy cf a village goffip, whofe delight is to 
talk, and whofe profeffion is to calummiate. When they have exhaufted their whole 
budget of malice, with many apt additions and fuitable embellifhments, they ge- 
meraily conclude by obferving that they could mention a hundred more fimilar ab- 
fordities. For inftance, the Emperor not Jong fince infifted that an Englifhman 
then at Pomalburgh, who had given him fome trifling caufe of offence fhould 
never appear in rhe ftreets without fpettacles. This, with an appropriate fhrug, 
a fignificant fhake of the head, and other oft’ tried means of pointing the 
meaning of a tale, is aswell calculated to convey an idea of folly as any pretty flory 
that can be devifed forthe purpofe; but when accompanied by a plain ftatement 
of the fact which produced the order, and which thefe gaffiping Jacobins invariably 
omit, it produces a very different effect.—In fhort this Englifhman, while the Em- 
oad was employed in reviewing his troops, drove fo furioufly along a road where 

had no bufinefs to be, that he very nearly drove over the Emperor. Not ftop- 
ping: fome huflars were difpetched after him, who foon brought him back; when 
Paul, who, feeing be was am Englifhman, treated him with great politenefs, re- 
monttrated on the impropriety of his conduét, he alledged, as an excufe, that he 
was near fighted, and really did not perceive the Emperor. He was then told, 
that, fince this was the cafe, he muft never more appear in public, without {peéta- 
cles —This was both a wife and a neceffary precaution, calculated to provide 

fecurity for the future; a ‘pecics of provifion from which the Jacobins have ever 
manifeited a particular averfion. 


* Sec page 248 of this volume. 
moft 
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molt inveterate enemies, for we challenge them to produce, in the 
annals of diplomacy, a State Paper marked by a {pirit at once fo 
difinterefted and fo magnanimous, hitherto rouzed the degenerated 
States of the German empire, to that union of effort which is indil- 
penfibly neceflary to enfure fuccels. Juftly difgufted with the pro- 
ceedings of his Continental allies, incenfed, no doubt, at the fhameful 
conduct of the Auftrian commander in Italy, who firft refufed 
to fupply Suwarrow with mules for the tran{port of his baggage 
to Switzerland, and afterwards defcended to a pitiful falfhood, by 
affuring him he would find an adequate fupply at Bel/inzena where 
not one was to be had, thus creating a delay which clearly occa- 
fioned the lofs of Switzerland ;—and farther enraged at the delertion 
of his army, under Korfakoff, by the Archduke Charles, and their 
confequent expolure to deftruion bya fuperior force of theenemy ;— 
this combination of juft grounds of difguft influenced the order 
iffued to Suwarrow to leave his cantonments on the Danube, and to 
proceed with his army to Bavaria, on his return to Ruffia. It re- 
mains, however, to be feen, whether it is only intended to winter 
in Bavaria, leaving the Aultrians to defend their own territory in 
the mean time; or whether it is meant to abandon the caule in 
defpair, and to leave the empire to its fate. In the latter cafe all 
Europe will have to execrate the crooked policy of the Aultrian 
Cabinet, which would rather forego fuccefs, than obtain it by fair 
and honourable means. In the former cafe, we may ex peét to lee the 
army of Suwarrow again take the field with renovated f{trength, and 
increafed numbers ; a body, we know, of 60,000 Ruffians are on 
the frontier of the Imperial territory, and, thefe, added to a corps 
of Bavarians and Swifs in the pay of Great Britain, and ftrengthened 
with the gallant little army of Condé, will compofe a formidable 
force, that may a€tindependent of the Aulic Council, and open another 
campaign under the moft favourable aufpices. It would be a 
wafte of our time and of our readers’ patience, to weigh this 
qucftion in the {cales of probability, when the lapfe of a very fhort 
pare will fufice to convert doubt into certainty. We are, af- 
uredly, difpofed to believe that nothing fhort of a pofitive convic- 
tion of the determination of his ally not to make.the fentiments ad- 
vanced in the public declaration of Paul to the States of the Ger- 
man empire, the rule of his condu@ will induce that Monarch to 
abandon a caufe which he has fo much at heart. If the conteft be 
continued, and the allies coincide with his juft and liberal views 
re{fpecting its end, the vaft refources which he can command will 
no doubt be called into aétion,and the caufe of all paft dilappoms- 
ments, the want of an adequate force, be removed. 


ITALY. 


Of the good difrofition of the Neapolitan Monarch, indebted to 
the army of the Allies for his reftoration to the throne, not a doubt 
can be entertained. Whatever his reiources may he, we may reft 
aflured, they will be employed, in their utmoft extent, in earnef 
fupport of that caufe, to which he fo recently fella facrifice. But, 
Blas! we had laft year a woeful {pecimen of the courage and re 
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du& of the Neapolitan troops; if, when encouraged by the pre. 
fence of their Sovereign, and led by one of the beft Generals which 
Europe can boaft, they could turn their backs upon the foe, and 
violate their allegiance, what confidence can be repoled in them in 
future? Mixed with foreign troops, they may. perhaps, be en- 
trufted to garrifon fome of the furtrefles of Italy ; but they mutt, 
we conceive, be much improved, both in {pirit and difcipline, ere 
they can be brought to face the enemy in the field. ‘The moft 
uleful part of his Majefly’s fubjects, confidered mer ly in a military 
point of view, are, unqueftionably, the rude natives of Calabria ; 
to far from being deficient in fpirit, their courage borders on feroci- 
wulnels; but it will be found a matter of extreme difheulty (though 
by no means impra@ticable) to train and difcipline them. 

The convulfions produced by the temporary fubverfion of this 
monarchy have not yet fubfided: many fevere, but neceffary, exame 
ples have been made, without diftinétion of rank or perfons; but it 
will require fome time to complete the re-eftablilhment of order, 
and wholly to fupprefs the revolutionary {pirit. 

In other parts of Italy, the expulfion of the French has been 
produftive of one happy effect. diftiné&t from its more immediate 
advantages—the general manifeftation of a reoted abhorrence not 
only of their conduét, but of their principles. All thefe favoured 
fons of Liberty, reftored to their primitive rights, by her grand 
apoftle Buonaparte, have ungratefully rebeiled againft their patron 
and their benefattor, have {pontaneoufly rejefed his invaluable 
gifts, and, degraded men! now hug the fhackles of De/pot:f 
with which their Tyrants have once more loaded them !—The ‘Tul- 
ean end Viedmontele peafantry have particularly evinced their zeal 
in revenging, on thew fanguinary invaders, the numerous acts of 
cruelty and oppreffion to which they had been fo long ex poled.— 
The former greatly harrafled Macdonald in his retreat; and the latter 
have been engaged in ftill more attive operations, They once car- 
ried the town of Mondovi by affault ; and we learn, from the lait 
advices from Lord Bentinck, that they have formed themfelves into 
a regular corps, 15.000 flreng, and headed by a Monk (never furely 


was religious zeal exerted in a better temporal caule), are a€tive aud 


forward in every kind of fervice. This dilplay of principle, among 


the peopie of Itily, is a moft fatisfa@ory circumflance of itlclf; 


and, in a relative point of view, it is of material confequence, as 
it wall be neceffary to have a much fmaller number of regular t:OOps, 
for the defence of the country, and of courle, will enable the Im- 
yerialifts to employ a much greater force in other quarters. 

The King of Sardinia has not yet been formally reftored to his 
throne, nor has he returned to his eapital; but the delay is folely 
oceafioned by the fituation of his territories, a part of which is ftill 
occupted by the enemy. Meantime the meafures purlued for em- 


bodying a formidable force in his kingdom are rendered effe€tual by 
the approbation anel fanétion of his Majeily.—On the whole Lily 
atlords a proipect, which, contrafted with its fituation at the begm- 
mpg of the prefent year, is as light to darknefs.—lis means of 
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defence are in a progreflive itate of augmentation, which, combined 
with the advantages of every kind derived from expericnce, wall 
enable it to preleat a more formidable barrier again(t future inva- 
fions than any which it has hitkerto oppoled, from the cays of 
Charles the VIIIth of France to the preient time. 


SWITZERLAND. 

This country, in which temperance, frugality, and induftry, fo 
lately combined, with the rélig:ous and moral habits of 1s hardy 
natives, to prelent to the contemplative mind, one of the mott grati- 
fying exhibitions that man in a focial {tate can lupply; in which 
that dejderatum in fociety which’ theoretical writers have been 
accuftomed to confider as the beit fecurity of independence, @ pau- 
city of cvants, exifted, in the greatelt practicable degree; in which 
the beauties of nature in{pired the poet with rapture, while the vir- 
tues of the inhabitants filled the philofopher with admiration; this 
country, fo gifted, fo favoured, now exhibits to the fickened imagi- 
nation, one wide-{preading {cene of defolation and famine. Every 
evil which the malevolent genius of Republican France could in- 
flict, has Switzerland fuftained.——She has drained the cup of mile 
to the very dregs.—In fome of the {maller cantons, thole who 
have e(caped the {word muit perifh with hunger, unlels relieved by 
foreign afliftance.—So far from atlording relicf to an enemy, the 
country is unable to {upply fuftenance for its inhabitants. ‘The only 
advantage, thea, which the French can reap from its poffeflion, 1s 
to fecure a paflage into Italy by Mount St. Gothard; and to coim- 
pel the Aultrians to extend their line of defence to prevent them 
from paffing the Rhine.—But while we deeply compaflionate the 
prefent fate of the wretched inhabitants, we cannot but think that 
confiderable blame attaches to their pait conduct. When the Auftrian 
army had driven the French beyond the Limmatt, and were in {uf- 
ficient force to protect the natives from the relentinent or revenge 
of their enemies, that furely was the time for the Swals to fland 
forth in defence of that country, and of that independence, for the 
prefervation of which they had {fo often fought and bled. In fitu- 
ations of extreme peril, the exertions to be made fhould ever be 
rendered adequate to the exigency of the cale. ‘Jhat a people have 
been harraffed and weakened by the calamities of war, 18 certumly 
no excule for their inaétivity, {0 long as the €gemy retains a fooung 
in their country. A gencral rifing, for the complete expuliion of 
the French, appears ro have been an att both of policy and of duty, 
That they fighed for repole will be ealily believed; but that they 
could not obtain it, without expelling the enemy from their coun- 
try, they perfe&ily knew. If, then, repole were their objeet, there 
was but one means of procuring it; but, had it been otherwile, that 
 eafe” may be fairly termed “ inglorious” which 1s obtairted by the 
facrifice of faperior duties !—It is foresgn, however, from our pre- 
fent purpole to enter into thofe moral and political contiderations 
which have contributed to produce the preient {Late of things in 
Switzerland. —Refpeéting the general cauie, little Jupport has been 
derived from this country, and fhill lets 1s to be am pecied from it. 
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We mean not, however, to withhold, from the ifihabitants of the 
frnatier Cantons, nor‘ from the Swifs Legions which have been em- 
bodied by the agents of the Britifh Government, any portion of 
that merit to which their zeal, their courage, and their exertions 
are fo eminently entitled. We only lement that their efforts have 
not been better fupported, and that one regiment of the latter, fhould 
have the mortification to ferve under an officer, who erft exhorted 
the regiment in which he then was to betray their Sovereign, and to 
follow the ftandard of the French Regicides ! 


PRUSSIA. 


Here we behold a Monarch placed in the moft enviable of all 
fituations, in a fituation which enables him, by a proper exertion 
‘of his internal refources, to give to Europe a f{peedy and a perma- 
nent peace. But, with a mind either warped by the moft felfith and 
‘unworthy pa‘lions, or perverted by the infufron of Jacobinical prin- 
ciples, lic refules to exert the means which Providence has entrufted 
to him, and obflinately adheres to the Philanthropic refolution of 
prolonging, to an indefinite period, the troubles of Europe, rather 
than engage in a war which, notwithftanding his pretext, could only 
affe&t his army and his purfe. From a diipofition thus perverfe, 
nothing noble, nothing magnanimous, nothing praile-worthy can 
be expefted. It remains for the page of hiftory to do juftice to the 
crowned aflociate of Regicides, and to appreciate thofe mean {ubter- 
fuges, which would give, to a derelidvon of principle, the fem- 
blance of policy and prudence. 


SPAIN. 


This country may almoft be confidered as a blank in the politica! 
map of Europe. The Sovereign is reduced to the loweft pitch of 
human degradation, by his clofe alliance with, and implicit obedi- 
ence to, the affaffins of his family. The blind tool, the paffive in- 
ftrument, of the French Rulers, whether Directors, Confuls, or 
Diétators, whatever refources a country, without commerce, relying 
for {upport on the produce of its colonies, intercepted by the fupe- 
sior fleets of its enemy, and with a people highly and juftly difcon- 
tented with the proceedings of the government, may be fuppofed 
6 poffefs, will be fubjeét to the ablolute difpolal of the French, 
whenever it may be gheir pleafure to call them forth. 


PORTUGAL, 

The Portugucfe Government are well-difpofed to fecond the ope- 
Fations of the allies, but, from the fituation of that kingdom, it 
muft rather be confidered as likely to diminifh the general force, by 
gequiring foreign troops to defend it from invafion, than to afford 
she {malleft acceffion of ftrength to the allies. 


TNE PRINCES OF GERMANY. 


Divided by the unconftitutional interference of the King of 
Pruflia, who, having violated his own allegiance to the head ot the 
Rimpire, fegks to gain as many aflooiates in rebellion as he can, 
| + weakened 
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weakened by internal diffentions: and hefitating between a plain 
fenfe of duty and falfe conceptions of intereft; the Germanic Em- 

ire is rendered incapable of exerting that force, which, undivided, . 
and properly direéted, would fufhice to refit the whale power of 
France. The foundeft part of the German community is, unguet- 
tionably, the lower clalfes of people. Theie entertain a juft fenie 
of national pride; thele place a juft value on national independence. 
Here, the people fet an example which, if followed by their fupe- 
riors, would place the fafety of théir country beyond the reach of 
danger. They hold the French in abhorrence, and deem no facri- 
fice too great for the defeat of their efforts, and the deltruétion of 
heir power, 

AUSTRIA. 

Any attempt cortipletely to develope the political fyftem of the 
cabinet of Vienna, would only ferve to expofe the prefumption of the 
writer, and would convey very little, if any, information to the 
reader. Far ate we from acceding to the juitice of their conelu- 
fions who, having imbibed the prejudices of the old French court, 
impute every decifion of the Imperial council, every movement of the 
Autrian army, to the ambition of the Hou of Aultria. They who 
could difcover any trace of wabition in the difgraceful peace impofed 
on the Emperor at Campo Formio, the conditions of which tended 
vaftly to encreafe the'power of his molt formidable enemy, and pro- 
portioaably to diminith his own, maft be in the habit of viewing 
political events through a very different medium from any which we 
have been accuftomed to ufe. 

Without diving into the arcana of the Aultrian cabinet, or without 
raifing up for them a fyftem to which, like true fyftem-mongers, to 
mike every thing bend, it will, we conccive, b>, at once, wafer and 
fater to judge them by their conduct; and, certain it is, that this 
affords but too ftrong ground for cn ure and miftruft. ‘The twe 
facts, which we formerly noticed, relative to ‘the tecret orders given 
to the Auftrian Cenerals Bellegarae and Kray, which the latter had 
the magnanimity to difobey, fufficiently charaéterize the wretched 
impolicy, and the difhoneit duplicity of the aulic council, But, in 
how much ftronger a point of view are thefe difplayed, when we con- 
fider the fudden retreat of the Archduke from Switzerland, at the 
very moment when the arrival of the Rutlians rendered vittory the 
certain confzquence of a battle, and at the ov/y moment when it could 
have beea attended with material p:ejudice to tiie arms of the Allies; 
and have rendered the iffue of the campaign a matter of doubt? 

This event, too, took place, not afer a feries of difappointinents 
calculated to difeourage th: t-cops, and to fill their leaders with dif. 
may, but after a fucceflion of viciories, for their rapidity, extent, and 
importance, unequalled in the annals of wer!—after all the ftrosig 
fortrefles of Italy (which had coft the French fo much time and fo 
much labour to fubdue) had been recovered in the fhort fpace of fix 
months (with a fingle exception), and the enerny difpoffeffed of all 
their ftrong holds, and driven back to the very frontiers of their own 
territory ! Such conduct is fo wuly incompatible with all the knowh 
principles of human aétion, is fo hottile co the real interefts of the 
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Emperor, and is, at the fame time, fo irreconcileable with the im- 
sated ambition of the Houfe of Auftria, the gratitication of which, 
if itreally exifts, muft depend, not on defeat, but on a fucceffion of 
viétories, that we fhall not enter intoa fruitlefs fearch after its motive. 
Whatever be the caufe, the ¢ffeé? muft be deplored. It tends to ex. 
cite diffidence, and to create difgutt. 

Previous to this extraordinary event, the conduct of Auftria had 
been uniform, confiftent, and, in fome refpeéts, magnanimous. While 
forfaken by her Continental Allies, fhe for fome time, fupported, 
alone, the conteft with France ; and, during the prefent campaign 
her exertions, in every quarter, were fuch as to leave no doubt of 
the fincerity of her profeflions, She had every reafon to be fatisfied 
with the condutt of her Ruffian Allies, to the invincible courage and 
matchlefs fkill of whofe commander, fhe was indebted for the {peedy 
recovery of Italy. The fudden change in her fyftem, then, appears 
the more extraordinary ; while the treatment, which the Ruifians 
have received, at her hands, in return for their fervices, convi¢ts her 
of the bafeft ingratitude. 

Thus we fee this formidable Power, with encrcafed refources, and 
additional means, for continuing the war with the faireft profpect of 
fuccefs, evince a difpofition fo perverfe, as to bafile every attempt 
to afcertain the line of conduct which fhe means henceforth to purfue. 
If it be her intention to fue for peace, fhe will, nodoubt, endeavour 
to obtain it, by the facrifice of the Auftrian Netherlands, to the 
extenfion of her territory in Italy. If her offers be rejected, or if 
fhe refolve on purfuing the war without any previous attempt to 
co nclude a peace, fhe will, probably, be induced to render her conduct 
more conformable with the juft and upright views of her Ruffian Ally, 
and to declare her adherence to the principles advanced in the 
public declaration of the Emperor Paul. 


FRANCE, 


When we lately adverted to the laft Revolution in the government 
of this devoted country, we obferved, that we fhould be led to con. 
fider it in a different point of view from any in which it had been 
hitherto contemplated by public writers, and we expreffed a hope, at 
the fame time, that we fhould, in the courfe of another month, be 
enabled to acquire more folid data on which to build our opinion of 
this important event,—Thefe data, however, are {till to be obtained. 
‘The difference to which we alluded refpeéts chiefly the 4xti-Faco- 
binical and Reyali# tendency which many of our periodical writers 
have difcovered in the deftruction of the DireCtorial tyranny. But 
who are thefe doughty Auti-Facobins that have fo fuddenly ftarted up 
in the centre of Republican France? Sicyes the notorious regicide, 
who, in derifion of his more fqueamifh brethren who were then not 
quite fo callous to fhame as to fin&tion the commiffion of murder, 
without afligning fome pretext for their conduct, proclaimed his pre- 
eminence in wiexednefs by configning his Sovereign to the fcaffold— 
“¢ without @ phraje;’? and Buonararts, the Jacobin regenerator of 
the habitable globe!— To fuch men infunity itfelf could alone impute 
the de/ign of promoting any change favourable to the reftorution of 

Royalty. 
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Royalty. Whether the late change has a ¢endency t oproduce fuch 
reftoration is, indeed, another qucttion, but one the folution of 
which appears tO Us equally ealy. ‘ 
They who contider it as having fuch a tendency appear to have 
founded their opinion on the glaring violation which it difplays of 
the fundamental principle of all the democratical fyitems which have 
fuccceled each other tor the latt ten years—she Sovereignty of the 
Peop'c, and its infeparable companion, Equality. This, it is con. 
tended, is a grand point gained ; becaufe, the people convinced, that 
this boafted fovercigaty is a mere phantom of the imagination, which 
never had, and never can have, a real exiftence ; and feeing this 
truth virtually acknowledged by the very men who had, with equal 
zeal and energy, railed up this phantom, and pretended to worfhip 
it as a national divinity, will become reconciled to more reafonable 
and more practical principles of government, and fo be prepared, 
by degrees, for the reception of their lawfulfovercign, But, furely, 
the fallacy of this argument might be difcovered in the acknowledged 
tendency to approximation ia extremes of every kind. With the 
worft features of democracy inceflantly expofed to their view ; with 
daily experience of the numberlefs calamitics refulting from the 
eftablifhment of a government which they were taught to confider 
as founded on the imprefcriptible rights of the people ; perpetually 
fubjected to arbitrary attacks on property and perfonal freedom ; 
and finding the theoretical afferiion of their boafted fovereignty only 
immerging them deeper and deeper in practical flavery ; the inhabi- 
tants ot France, fo palfied with terror, and fo weighed down with 
oppreflion, muit, neceflarily, have been anxious for a change, and 
have fighed for the reftoration of monarchy, as a fyftem, the moft 
hoftile to that from which all their miferies had proceeded. But, when 
they fee the odious fabric overturned, by the very artificers who had 
been employed in conftructing it; when they hear affigned, as 
motives for its deftruction, its total inadequacy to all the purpofes 
for which it had been formed; when they hear thefe truths pro- 
claimed, to which tiey can bear molt forrowful teftimony, that its 
vices were radical, that inftead of producing happinefs and freedom it 
had only yielded wretcheduefs and ilavery ; when they are told, 
alfo, that, inthe erection of the new fabric, all thefe defeéts fhall be 
ftudiouily avoided ; that, profiting by experience, the artificers will 
form it of folid and durable materials ; in fhort, that taeir rights 
thall be refpetted, their perfons and property {icured from vio. 
lence, and their happinefs confulted ; and, when they fee thefe pro- 
fefions ascompanied by the actual repeal of two or three moft oppref. 
five laws, will they not be difpofed to exult in the change ; will they 
not be led to compare their prefent, with their] te fituation, as the 
objects by which their fenfes are more immediately affected, withoat 
looking farther back ; and will they not, by tis natural acqui- 
efeence ina ftate of comparative comfort, gradually habituate them. 
felves to the exiitence of the prefent order of things, until even the 
defireofa farther, change, from the exertions that will be neceffary 
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to accomplith it, fhali be extinguithed ? In reafoning upon this fubjett, 
it is neceffary to tike two things into confideration ; firft, that 
there exifts not-in France any thing like whet is termed the pzd/ic 
mind, every feeling of that kind havirg long fince been deftroyed ; 
and, fecondly., that we fhould argue, not from a conviction of whit 
men, placed in fuch a firuation, oxebt to dv, but what, from a know- 
ledge of their character and of their paft condud, it appears pro- 
bable that Frenchmen fo fituated qwi// do. If then our conclafion be 
right, that the lait revolution has not made any impreifion on the 
minds of the great mafs of the people of France, favourable to the 
reftor: tion of royalty, it remains to be confidered, whether it gives 
any advantage to the attive partifans of royalty which they did not 
poifefs under the Direétorial fyftem ? The reverfe of this propofition 
appears to us naturally to flow from the brief obfervetions which we 
have already fuggefted On the fubject. It will nct be denied, that 
the profpe:t of fuccefs enjoyed by any {party in oppofition to 
the exifting Government maft be in proportion to the non-ace 
quiefence of the great body of the people, ‘and to the weak. 
nefs of the government itfelf. On the former of thefe two grounds 
of encouragement, if our reafoning be juft, little hopes can be 
repofed ; and the latter feems to us to be {till more hopelefs. The 
reduction of five Dire€tors to three Confu!s, and the fubftitstion of 
mere paflive tranfitory co mniitees, which a breath may annihilare, for 
ative permanent legiflative bodies, which nothing fhort of a revo- 
lution could deftroy, together with the mode by which this change 
was effected, have given to the new government that powerful means 
of ftrength which ever refults from @ concentration of powers. All 
the intermediate checks and controuls which weakened the authority, 
without correcting the tyranny, of the Directory, have been removed, 
and the whole’civil and military power of the ftate is now abfolutely 
vefted in two individuals, who have rifqued too much in obtaining 
it; to neglect any of the means which may conduce to its prefervation, 
'Thefe men have too much fagacity, not to perceive the neceffity of 
reconciling every defcription of Frénchmen t» their government ; and, 
if a fyitem of partia/ lenity and moderation fhould prove inadequate 
to the attainment ‘of this cnd, we fhould not be at all furprized, if 
they were, ultimately, to fecall the whole’ body of Emigrants, and 
make ‘fuch regulations refpecting their ancient property as the ex- 
iftibg circumstances of ‘the country would admit. The confined 
limits of our publication neceffarily prevent us from entering at 
large into all the reflections which have fuggeited themfelves to our 
minds on this intereiting topic. “ But the general “‘refult of our ex. 
amination is briefly this :—that the nearer th: government of France 
is made to approach to monarchy In point of form’ and effect, the 
farther will ic be removed from it in point of fact. nO) 9 SB 

Here we have enly conlidered the probable effects of this revolution 
on the internal ftate of the country, as it refpects the re-eftablithment 
of royalty, As it tends materially to ftrengthen’ the hands of 
Government, it will, of courfe, increafe their means ‘of reprefling 
any effoits which their brether Jacobins may make to fubvert their 
author.ty. ; 

The fame motives which will lead the Confuls to confult the fenfe 


of the people will, in all probability, urge them to miuke propo- 
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Gtions tor peace to fome of the Belligerest Powers. But whether 
they will make any feriqus attempt to obtain a peace: mut depend 
entirely on their own convittion of the continued neeeility of war 
for the exiitence of the Republic ; -and their fincerity may fairly .be 
deduced from the nature of their propolitions, whenever they may 
be made. If they contioue the war, the potfeiion of abfolute 

wer will enable them to purfue ic with greatey vigoor than they 
rave lately difplayed. But the grand difhculty which they will 
have to encounter, both in their military operations and in. their 
domeftic arrangements, is the deranged ttate ot their finances. ‘This 
Sir RF, D'ivernois always traly ftaied to be the itumbling-block of 
the Republic ; and this, if the Allies provetrue to themfelves, is 
the roek on which the Republic will, ultimately, fplit. ‘Phe Con- 
fuls will, no doubt, make the greateit exertions to augment their 
army on the Rhine, in the hope of enabling it to crofs that river, 
and to eftablifh its winter-quarters in Germany. Unable to provide 
their troops with pay and fubfiftence for any length of time, they 
muft make them live on the plunder of foreign countries, or they 
muft ceafe to aét. Even the money chat will be requitite for the 
ordinary expences of the Government, will, it is conceived, ne- 
ceffitate exactions that muff materially interfere with the c netliarory 
fyftem of the Confuls ; while the dificulty of recruiting the army 
will compel them to have recourfe to thofe arbitrary requifitions 
which conftituted the moit odious, the moft difguiting feature, of the 
Government which they. haye abolithed. If the allics can but 
fucceed in confining the French armies within the limits of their owa 
terzitury, during the winter, they will have gained an important 
advantage, 

As tothe immediate caules of this ftrange revolution, the accounts 
vary fo materially that it is {carcely poflible to trace them with to- 
lerable accuracy. It appears to us, that Sizves, in his diplomatic 
retreat at Berlin, had long fince appreciated the defects in the Re- 

ublican fyftem, and refolved, whenever an opportunity fhould oc- 
cur, to eftablifh a more eflective and, apparentiy, lels objectionable 
Government, With this view he accepted an oltentible and ref{pon- 
fible fituation which he had invariably refuled betore, not doubting, 
from his knowledge of the men who were a{fociated with him in the 
Directory, that he thould tpeedily acquire that complete alcendancy 
that would enable him to carry into execution his favourite plan of 
Reform. He very foon, however, perceived his miftake; the ac- 
tive Jacobins prevailed . every Minifter he propoled was rejetted ; and 
he conftantly found himfelf, in all leading queftions, in a minority. 
‘his neither fuited his di!pofition nor {quared with his views. But 
he had no other means of bringing his plan to fucceed; unlefs he 
could engage in his intere{t iome perlon who had an entire influence 
over the army. We have been atlured, that this confideration led 
him to difpatch orders to Egypt for the return of Buonaparte, though 
of courle, he wes too cautious to apprize the Corlicin ma- 
tauder of the {cheme in the execution of which he meant to employ 
him.--Meanwhile, if our information be correct, (though we beg 
to be underftood as not vouching for the authenticity of thele fais) 
Barras, who had played a diftinguifhed part in all ae revoe 
uilOns, 
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lutions, fufpefting probably, that Sieyes had fone grarid projet in 
view, refolved to anticipate him, and abfolutely formed a pian for 
the reftoration of Monarchy. This plan, however, was difeovered, 
and it was, then, perhaps, that, in order to avert the vengeance 
: which awaited nm, and farther to court the proteétion of Kuona- 
| parte, that Barras propoied to place the Crown on Ais head. That 
. afimilar propofition was made we learn from one of Buonaparte’s 
awn declarations; how it was received we may colleé from his con- 
duét and from the fublequent retreat of Barras from the field of 
politics. 

On Buonaparte’s arrival at Paris, Sicyes firft unfolded himfelf; a 
phan jo gratifying to the vanity and ambition of the former could 
not fail to meet his approbation; it was accordingly refolved on, 
and a few hours fuficed to deftroy a Conftitution, which every 
man in the country had foleimnly {worn to maintain inviolate, and 
among the refi the very troops who were the aétive inftruments of 
its deftruction,—-It 1s impoifible to contemplate the varied events - 
of the French Revolution without fhuddering at the cxtreme moral 
turpitude of the people, as evinced in their jovereign contempt of 
the facred obligation of an oath, And, in this Wes. 4 and, indeed, 
in every other, the troops have an indi/putable claim to pre-emi- 

\ nence in profligacy, for they have not only been the firft to violate 
f oaths themifelves, but have employed the terror of their atms to 
impel their countrymen to the commiflion of perjury. Hiftory 
teareely exhibits an example of fuch fyftematic wickednefs as has 
marked the condu& of the French army. When they became trai- 
tors to their Sovereign and fhook off their allegiance to him, they 
feem to have fhaken off all refpeét for religion, and moral feeling. 
And yet thefe were the men whom Mr, Fox did not bluth to panc- 
gyrize in the Britifh Houfe of Commons! 

The Exccutive Dire€tory had a perfeét knowledge of the Jacobin 
charatter, and if Sieyes and Buonaparte had fate for the following 
pitture, drawn in the month of March laft, the likenefs could not 
have been more ftriking. ‘ Nothing can bring back to reafon thofe 
“ perfidious or infane men who laugh at the moft folemn engage- 
““ments. ‘They are ambitious, and attempt, by every method, to 
e poffcts themfelves once of the’ bloody {ceptre of defpotilm.— 
"They are ftung with remorlé, and dread to be configned to punifh- 
** ment in every place where they do not predominate,” 

In the courle of this Revolution, as in every preceding Revolu- 
ie tron, the French Republicans have dilplayed extreme ingratitude to 
1's their friends and fupporters in thiscountry; by giving the moft un- 
. equivocal contradittion to all their affertions and their arguments 
retpe@ing the praéticability and fafety of concluding a Fareed with 
the Direttory. On this fubjeét the teftimony of Boulay dela Meur- 
the, one of the moft intelligent of the French legiflators, will be 
ccemed decifive.—In his (peech, at the laft no€turnal meeting of the 
old Councils at St. Cloud, he made the following declaration : 

' Since the eftablimment of the Cunftirutional fyitem our principles 
’ © and our public chara€ters have been ftill lefs fixed, have offered till 
*€ defy fecurity, then under the Revolutionary fyftem. The continu. 
F ‘ ance of the war is chiefly owing to the want of a wife, fixed, and 
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“ truly Republican fyfem of diplomacy among ourfels It we 
«© withed to eftablith fuch a fyitem, and to conclude treaties sof peace, 
s¢ what fecurity would there be for their obfervance, in the prefens 
‘* ftate of our political organizatian ? 

“* Previous to the 18th of Fructidor, the Gevernment exhibited te 
a Foreign powers every fy mptom of a precarious exiftence, and they 
‘* accordingly refufed to treat with it. After that great event, che 
‘‘ whole power of the State being centered in te Directory, treaties 
“€ of peace, were {peedily broken; the Directory, after having tiricken 
¢ terror intoall Europe and dettroyed, at their picature, a nunber at 
*¢ Governments, incapable either of carry ing on she war or of m: iking 
‘© apeace, were overturned with a breath on the 3oth of Prairial. 

«© Thus, judging only from notorious facts, the French Govern. 
ment muft be confidered as having nothing fixed, either in refpect 
“¢ of men or things.”’ 

We take leave to recommend an attentive perufal of this fpeech to the 
Marquis of Lanfdowne, who, in a debate, laft year, did not hefitate 
to Stake his fala vation on the truth of his afjertion, that *©€ Great Boi. 
‘© tain had refufed the French reafonable terns of peace, which they cer- 
“ tainly were anxious to obtain; and, from his own knonvledve, it 
‘6 was clear to him as noon-day, advantageous terms of peace might 
« have been obtained, in 1793 and 1794, and he faw no reafon why 
« they might not be obtained even now.”’ 

We have yet had no opportunity of examining with attention. the 
new French Conttitution of Ciuzen Sreyes. As far as we can 
judge trom the rude outline which we have feen, it is the molt fantaf- 
tical of all the fyftems which the heads of thefe tantaitical Conttitution. 
mongers have yet produced. ‘The two circumftinces which have ap- 
peared to us the moit remarkable in this butinefs are,——1. That the 

reat archirect himfelf {till fhrinks from the ac ceptance of any ottentible 
and refponfible fituation, contenting himfelf wish a {nug niche in his 
new Republican coxfervatory, whence he may diitribuce to his Jacobin 
pupils, according to their deterts, fuitable portions of his revolutionary 
bon-bons ;—and 2. That the two fecondary confuls who are to act as 
the Privy-Council of the great conful (or Monarch) Buonapurre, on 
giving their advice and afent to all public deeds, appear to be wholly 
exempt from the refponfibility which ought to attach co fuch fituations 
while the Minifters are made refponfible for all the meafur.s of the 
Executive Government though totally excluded from ali kind of con- 
cern in their preparation or ~ formation, —In any othee country chan 
France it would be very difficult to find men w ho who would ac cept 
the office of Minifter under fuch circumitances.x—The only fymp o.n 
of permanence w hich we can, at prefent, defery in this arrangeimen:, 
is in the duration of he Monarchial power affigned to Buonsperte.—— 
Strange vicifitude of human events! -We have lived to fee a Kin ig of 
Corfica confined for debt in a Britith prifon-—an d an obicure Corjcan 

adventurer invelled with fupreme power, in the antient kingdom of 
France ! 

‘Though we have here exhibited but a very brief outline of the Sta 
of Foreign Politics, the fubje¢t has carried us fo tur beyond onr pre - 
fcribed bounds as to render it impracticable to enter into any con. 
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fideration of the Political State of Great-Britain. Fortunately on this 
topic our readers are as wel!.informed as ourfelves, and the omiflion 
therefore is) but ot hule confegaence. We are confident, that no 
friend to his country can look back on the public meafures of the 
Government, daring the prefent year, without heartfelt fatisfaGion at 
the zeal and ability with which they bave provided for the fatty, 
guatded the intereits, dnd fupported the dignity, of the nation. 

fr we have to regret the failure of the Dotch Expedition, in iv, 
main object, we have neverthelefs the confolation to know that it was 
undertaken on a principig that reflects luitre on the national charaéter ; 
that the capture of the Batavian fleet was an obje& of national impor- 
tince ; and that to judge of the wifdom of an enterprize from its iff ¢, 


1s to confound every rule of judgment, and every principle of juitice. 
Deo ember 23. 


‘TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

D. W’s Stri€tures on the fcandalous milreprefentations in the Monthly Maga- 
zine refpedting the State of our Finances, were fully intended for infertion this 
month ; but they fhall certainly appear in our next Number. 

The Ww riter of a Letter from Baiaburgh has our beft thanks for his fugyeftions, 
though we cannot admit thei force. 

the two laft Communications ef our refpeétable Correfpendent C. W. A, 
we have, from an extraordinary prefiure of matter, been reludtantly compelled 
to poittpone to thenext month. The /erfs, to which he alludes, we have not 
eeceived. 

Mr Mosen's “ Plagues of Egypt” had been miflaid; but, being now found, 
are intended for early infertion. 

‘ Miss jocobiniftis is received, 

© Reéirvelentus’ is teminded, that we have adhered ftrifly to our Profpe€us s 
that the price of Paper has increafed, in the courfe of the prefent Year. thirty 
percent; and that the Anti-Jaconis Review contains the fame number of 

ages, (with more matter, from the difference of the /effer) as the Monthly 
Review! which bears the fame price, 

‘the Juftification by * Pythias™ of Mr. If’s attack on the Conveyancer 
was fent to the Office for infertion two months ago, but has been miflaid by the 
Trinter. If he will take the trouble to fend another Copy it thall immediately 
appear 

© Cymre’s diilike to Srrmons we cannot participate. And we do not un- 
derftand on what principle of juftice, the produttions of our Clergy are to be 

exempted from crit.cal notice. Our fituation datly reminds us of the Fable 
a the Old Man and his Ats. 

The expretiion alluced to, ina etter from Manchefler, relating to an-A@ of 
Parliament, is certainiv indefentible, kt eftcaped our notice or it would have 
heen exp unged. —We do not comprehend the tendeney of the Writer's objeétion 
to ur litle. 

We are fomtibly gratified by the good opinion of Britanaus;. but we conceive, 
that, on the fulject on which he withes us to enlarge, enough has been already 
faid bv us to convince all reatonable men, and that nothing which We could add 
would ‘uffice to produce conviction m the minds of ‘* Jacobins,” 

Mifofpewces Was nod veceived unui the whole of our Critical and Mifcellaneous 
tmatter was committed to the Prefs. It fhall certainly Wave a place in cur 
next; and other Commun.cations from the fame quarter will be highly 
acceptable. 

The very acceptadte Communication of “ Normanaus” (from whom we hope 
to heat again) cume too late tor infertion this month; bet fhall appear io 
our next Number. 

W. 11. may be affured the circumftance of an Advertijement of Kotzebue's 
Plays being attached to our laft Number implies no approbation of the Work on 
our part. the printed Liand-bills ftitch d up with the Reviews, muft Le 
confidered merely as ddvert (ments. And he may chance to fer, annexed either 
to this, of any other Number, new Publications advestifed, the principles ot 
which we totally condemn, 
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Art. I. Svfleme Maritime et Politique des Furopeen 
The Maritime and Political Syflem cf the Europeans rr 
the E:shteenth Century, founded on their Treaties of Pea: 
Commerce, and Navigarion. By Citizen Arnould, Chiet 
of the Board of Commerce, and of the Balance of Com- 
merce. 8vo. Pp. 340. Paris. Bailleul. 1797 


HE Preface to this book PIV 
plan and intentions. 

In the courfe of the cighteenth century, he obferves, 
three events of the firft rate “importance un folded the n 
time faculties of the Europeans. The firlt was, the war fot 
the Spanifh fucceffion ; the fecond, that between Great Pi 
tain and her American colonies; the third is the prefent war 
refulting from the confequences of the French revoluti 
Thete tnree events have chiefly contributed to call i 1 
fulleft exertion the maritime ftrength of thofe nations that 
have long made the principal figure at fea, and et the fam 
time to develope the defigns of that Power which is indifpu- 

tably the firft of any upon that element. 


The general aim of this writer is, clearly to eftablifh wha 


sa clear idea of the author’s 


bic 


he afferts to be the univerfal intereft of Europe ; pot nebrs 
penfible neceffity, that every nation oe unite with the 
French, in order towreft from the Enelith ¢ 


‘ 


he ck oti ic fw: LY 
which he accufes them of exercifing on the feas of Fur 
and, indeed, of the whole globe. 

This, the acknowledged inten t of the writer, he labours to 
fupport with all that art and addrefs : hich his igi Pewehen arc 
fo dextrous in calling to their affiftance The various 
manifold performances which he con fe Yes to have 
this occafion, amply demonftrate how much he has at heart 
to difcover, if poflible, fvfficient reafons to authorife him to 
call upon all the European powers W ithout exception, to ma} 
a common caufe againft the maritime power of Great ieee 
He tells them, in exprefs terms, that not a moment is to be I | 
in the formation of this union, which is become indifpen i : 
if they mean to refift the ufurpations of the E ngtith at fea, 
in every part ot 50 “ ‘abe He explicitly : | 
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ment of England of founding its freneth and profperity on a 
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maritime and political fyftem, unitedly calculated to paily 
and abforb all principles of induitry in other nations. 

it feemed highly proper, in reviewing a pertormance of 
this nature, to forewarn To W ve might lectins to perufe it, 
of the real object which the writer had in view 3 which is 
not fo much to confider the real and fimple truth in the mul- 
titudinous tranfactions that he has taken fo much pains to 
bring to the reader’s notice, as to convert, by unjuft ex pofitions 
and comments, every fact he relates, to the detriment of that 
people on whom he looks, and wifhes all mankind to look, 
as their common enemy. 
| After this pre-admonition, which felf-defence extorts, and 
Zs equity authorifes, impartiality requires that we fhould ac- 
i. knowledge this work to contain amultiplicity of ufeful infor- 
f mation, carefully collected from the beit fources, and arranged 
. with judgment and ingenuity. 

For the fake of clearnefs and precition, we propofe to fol- 
low him ftep by ftep in his own diftribution, into chapters of 
the great mafs of matter he has brought together. 

The firft chapter contains a fuccinct narrative of the birth 
and gradual progrefs of the Spanifh marine, and of the caufes 
of itsdecline. He goes tar back into antiquity on this occa- 
fion ; beginning from the Phenicians, and proceeding with 
the ancient Marfeillois, Greeks, C: urthaginians, and Romans, 
to the eftablifhment of the Goths, and then of the Saracens ; 
after whofe expulfion, by the united powers of Caftille and 
Arragon, in the perfons of the famous I fabella and Ferdinand, 
towards the clofe of the fifteenth century, Spain rofe to the 
fummit of its political grandeur, and remained for many years 
the firit European power at fea, as well as at land. 

“This grandeur was farther increafed by two events which 
carried iton to the hig gheit pitch, and rend lered it formidable to 
all Europe. Thefe were the matrimonial alliances between 
the Houle of Spain and Aultria, and the difcovery of the new 
world. By the firft of thofe events, Spain acquired the pof- 
feflion of all the Auftrian dominions ; by the fecond, ‘ {e- 
cured the immente treafures daily pouring into its harbours 
from the golden repofitories of the American hemifphere. 

Elate with riches and power, Charles the Fifth, and Philip 
the Second, his fon, formed and purfued the moft ambitious 
projects ; their armies and fleets covered the lands and feas of 
Europe, and all their politics were employed in the odious and 
incellant purfuit of family agerandifcment ; - the latter of thofe 
pringe s elpecially was indetatigable in his endeavours to 





: render his naval ftrength fubfervient to this plan. Prompted 
by bigotry and by refentment againft Kngland, for afluming 
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the defence of his oppreffed fubje&s in the Netherlands, he 
fitted out the greate(t naval armament that had appeared tor 
ages, with the view of congue ring kK ne land. Such were the 
:leals conceived of this mi: ghty armament, thatit was f{liled in- 
vincible, and no doubt was entertained that the Enelith monar- 
chy would be deftroyed, and this ifland become an appendas 
of Spain. Fortune, however, decided otherwife, and the 
efforts of Spain ended in the deftruGtion of all its naval power, 
Ww hich all the fublequent endeavours of its monarchs and 
minifters were never able to recover. 

Thus terminated the maritime grandeur of Spain, after 
having lafted about a cemury. From the demife of Philip 
the Second, to that of Charles the fecond, his great grand-fon, 
the marine of Spain was in a continual decline : the Dutch 
and the Englith fucceflive ‘ contributed to reduce it toa {tate ot 
almoit annihilation. When Charles died, leaving his crown a 
prey to the {trongeft competitor, Spain, both at land and fea, 
was a mere fhadow of what it had been, and was difpofed of by 
the other European powers, as it fuited their interett and conve 
nience. Great Britain, as carefully noticed by Citizen Arnould, 
loft no opportunities of benefitting itfelf by the calamities of 
Spain. During the decline of its maritime ftrength it con- 
cluded feveral treaties with the Spanifh miniftry ; in virtue of 
which it obtained a footing in its American dominions, often- 
libly for the purpofe of procuring woed for dying, but in 
reality for the carrying on a contraband trade. 

This end was {till more adv antageoully profecuted by the 
ftipulations of the treaty, by which ‘Great Britain recognized 

*hilip the Fifth King of Spain. The famous privilege of 
the ailiento, taken from the French and transferred to the 
Englifh, put thefe in polfeffion of one of the moft lucrative 
branches of trade to the Spanifh dominions in America, that 
of fupplying them with flaves, and, under that pretence, of fur- 
nifhing them with immenfe quantities of Britith manufactures. 

This privilege lafted from 17132 to 17433 a {pace of thirty 
years, during which, through En; olith artifice and Spanifh in- 
dolance, prodigious riches flowed into England, and enabled it 
lilently, and almoft imperceptibly, to augment its naval 
{trength, and raife it to an importance which it could not 
have attained, if Spain had been governed by wife councils, 
Such is the purport of Citizen Arnould’s re prefentations. 

The tranlitory war that broke out in 1718, between Great 
Britain and Spain, under the miniliry, and through the im- 
prudent condu& of Cardinal Alberoni, preved fingularly 
fatal to Spain. Its marine x early deftroyed by the Euglith 
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on the coalt of Sicily, by Admiral Bing, created Lord Tor- 
rington for this great victory. 

From this epocha, to the year thirty-nine, Spain harboured 
a refentment avaintt England, which it was unable to gratify, 
otherwife than- by exercifing the harfheft treatment on the 
Englifh traders on the coafts of its American fettlements. 
The war that hence arofe was very fatal to the Spanifh ma- 
rine, which was totally ruined by the Englith. 

The war of 1755, between Great Britain and France, 
for the protection of the Britith colonies in North America, 
proved highly pernicious to Spain, trom the part fhe took 
with the French. Her marine, which had, through the 
attention paid to it under Ferdinand the Second, fon and fuc- 
ceffor to Philip the Fifth, begun to recover, was again nearly 
dettroyed. 

This participation in the misfortunes attending France by land 
and fea at this period, was due to the celebrated family compaét, 
by which the various branches of the Houfe of Bourbon united 
tovether in a league offenfive as well as defenfive againft all their 

enemies. This compact was chietly levelled at Great Britain ¢ 

and E urope did not feem, at that time, difpleafed at the fuc- 
cefsot the Britith fieets and armies over thofe of the Houfe of 
Bourbon, notwith{tanding the intinuations of Citizen Arnould, 
that the naval empire ot Great Britain was become an eye- 
fore to all difcerning people. 

The war that terminated in the independence of Brititfh 
Am ri ‘a did no honour to the Spanith flag. The fupe rlority, 
in number of fhips onthe fide of France and Spain, enabled 
ioe indeed, to parade a-while in the Enelith channel ; : 
but with all thetr vaunts they were never feriouily and firmly 
determined to rifk their fortune in fight with the Britifh fleet. 
The intire overthrow of the Spaniards, in their naval attempt 
sgainit Gibraltar, put a final period to their expectations in 
that quarter ; and they never dare “d, during the fhort remaindes 
of that war, build any hopes of fuccefs on their prowefs at 
fea. 

[t is remarkable, that Citizen Arnould takes not the leafl 
notice of this defeat of the Spaniards before Gibraltar, any 
more than of that noted one before Meffina, by Admiral 
Bing. “This could not certainly proceed from want of know- 
ledge, ina perfon fo well informed, and who is frequently apt 
to dwell on the minuteft circumitances of treaties, and other 
traniactions, very far trom being of equal, or indecd, of any 
ellential importance, | 

In {peaking of the late hoftilities between France and 
Spain, he attributes them to the wrong perception of the real 
intere{ts 
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interefls of ihe two — and rejoices at the fplendi 
defliny which awaits both nations, from the Bond underltandi: 
re- eftablithed between them by ty Prince Peace $ This 
in truth, was a bufinefs on which, to fe : a ied but fre- 
nificant expreflion, he feemed aware that the lealt he {aid 
would be the fooneft mended. He could not, furely, be 
jgnorant, when he {poke fo teelingly of the re iprocal union 
of French and Spanith hearts, that there are not in Eur 
two nations that deteit each other more cordially than t} 
French and the § Spaniars Is. : 

Alter cinuimer: ating the m iny advanta ges 5 that Spain pe oll, ATE S, 
and the proiperous {itu aun which it is in her p wer to attain 
and to enjoy, he fubjoins that condition, without which he 
appears, or pretends, io bel eve, that no maritime power can 
enjoy fecurity, a diligent an . incellant watch over the naval 
rapacity of the En; ith, ever on the look out, to profit by the 
mittakes of it: te: rent and to extend its ufurpations 
wherever fuccets is perceivabie. ‘This, it may be added, 
the never-failing inference of all his inveflivations. 

He concludes the Chapter on Spain, by drawing a flatter- 
ing defeription of the Spanith metropolis, and its inhabitants; 
flattering with refpedct to its fituation, as the centre of the 
national exertions of every kind, which he reprefents as in- 
{piring the people with a public {pirit, and ditpofing them to 
{econd all the operations of government. Hence he takes 
occafion to give them a decided prefe rence over the inhabitants 
of Paris, whom he defcribes as ina@tive, and backward i 
the fchemes p ropol, d by government. 

Faithtul to his inveteracy againit the Englifh, he winds up 
his fpecul ations on the conduét to be obferved b yy Spain in its 
maritime arrangements, by admonifhing it to unite the facul- 
ties and powers of every kind pofleiled by the Spanifh Mo- 
narchy, with the more copious means of national proiperity, 
refulting from the republican activity of the French. This 
alone, he beldly aiferts, Spain mult be confcious, will prove 
ap effectual bar to the maritime avidity of the Englith. 

The naval torce of Spain, at the epoch of the French Re- 
volution, is calculated, by Citizen Arnould, at feventy-two 
fhips of the line, from one hundred and twelve to fifty-four 
guns ; forty-one frigates, and one hundred and nine other 
veliels of all fizes, reid re altoget her ten thoufand eur 
The number of failors reg. i! red in the ports of Ferrol, Cadiz, 
and Carthagena, ame yunted to more than fit y thoufand. 

The fecond ane r, which treats ot the maritime Jituation 
and interefts ot P. trgal, begins with a reflection on the hap- 
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from having been delivered from the fanguinary politics that 
have fo long agitated Europe ;_ they will calt a retrofpect 
on the palt miferies attending the difcovery of the new worlds 
in the eaft and weftern extremities of the globe. 

Atter particularifing the exploits of the Portuguefe, from 
their firft encouragement of trade and navigation to the demife 
of their King, Cardinal Henry, without heirs, and the con- 
queit of | Portugal by Philip the Second of Spain, he proceeds 
to notice their flavith condition while fubject to Spain, the 
lofs of their colonies, and the degradation of their chara@ter, 
and, atter fixty years of thraldom, their deliverance from the 
Spanith yoke, and the elevation of the Houfe of Braganza to 
the throne. 

He then confiders the conneétion that took place about this 
period, and has ever fince fublifted between England and Por- 
tugal: he does not fail to deferibe it as equally burdenfome 
and ignominious to the latter; he attributes to Cromwell, 

and to Charles the Second, the foundation of that ty rannical 
influence of which he accufes Great Britain’s intercourfe with 
Portugal, carefully omitting to mention this latter’s obligations 
to the tormer. 

This influence met, however, with fome interruptions, 
till the opéning of that great fcene in the commencement ot 
this century, which occafioned fuch alterations in the affairs 
of Europe. This was the acceffion of a branch ot the Houfe 
of Bourbon to the Spanifh Crown, and the confequent union 
of the French and Spanith Courts. This union became an 
object of terror to the Court of Portugal, and neceffitated it 
to torm the clofeft connection with Eng land, evi lently the 
fole power on which it could depend for its prefervation 
againtt the united ambition of thofe two powers. 

This connection, by Citizen Arnould’s account, was a 
heavy charge to Portugal, “Phe naval power diminifhed 
through domettic careletsnefs, and the artifices of the Englith, 
almott toa nultity. “The navigation and commerce of Por- 
tugal were carried on in Britiih bottoms : the number of vetlels 
thus employed amounted to more than eight hundred. 

‘This wretched policy latted torty years, during which the 
Cabinet of London governed entirely that of Portugal. W hat- 
ever was done emanated from E nglifh influence. England 
fup plied the Portuguefe with every article of commerce: it 
navigated for Portugal to China, Japan, the Indies, and 
Atrica, and even to Brazil itfelf. Such is the picture of Por- 
tugal, for this long fpace, if we are to belicve Citizen 
Arnould. 

A man, 
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A man, at length, arofe, who felt, with due indignation, 
this flavifh {tate of his country. This was the celebrated 
Carvalho, Marquis of Pombal: he was, at this time, Mi- 
nifter in England, where he firft imbibed that hatred of 
Enelith politics which incu _ him to oppofe them with to 


much inveteracy. Here it was, that by inveftigating the 
nature of thefle relations bot tween this kin; cdom and Portugal, 
he conceived the defign of freeing his country from its long 


fervitude to ae am 

On the acceffion of Jofenh the Firft to the Throne of Por- 
tugal, after the deceafe of his father John the Fifth, Carv- 
alho was appointed Prime Minifter: he refolved, in{tantly, 
to deltroy the commercial and maritim empi re of the Enelith, 
in Portugal. This continued the main object of his miniftry 
during the twenty-{ix years that he governed the kingdom ot 
Portugal. 

The details of his adminiftration are too many for cnume- 
ration here: fufhice it to fay, that all the edicts relating to 
commerce and navigation were directly levelled at the Enelith, 
again? whom he entertained the moft violent rancour, and 
wom he confidered as the principal enemies to the welfare of 
Portugal. 

Had he, in the {pirit of an able Minifter, only deprived them 
of thofe privileges which were become ruinous to the Portu- 
guefe, no cenfure could have attached to him: but he acted 
from a {pirit of enmity unworthy of a perfon of his rank and 
talents, and who mu!t have known, that, — the privi- 
leges granted to the Enelith, might have been too many, and 
too diladvant: igeous to ihe Natives, {till the y h: i ei en cranted 
for important fervices. The manner of withdrawing them 
ought to have been decent and refpeétful ; whereas he acted 
throughout the whole of this butinefs, as if he were prompted 
by motives of perfonal hatred to the Englifh, rather than as a 
Minifter of ane, ae the intereft of his country, and 
above the meannetles of petty refentments. 

The fatisfaction exprefled by Citizen Arnould, in relating the 
conduct of the Marquis of Pombal towards England, renders 
it necetlary to be accompanied with fome firictures, left this 
writer's injurious infinuations fhould prejudice againit me 
Englith thofe who might not be apt to rcficét, that both the 
Minifter and his panegyrift, were guided, the one in his m« 
fures, the other in recording them, by an alliberal as dipetiiy 
to the Britifh nation. 

The letters quoted by Citizen Arnould, as written by Pom- 


bal to the Britith Minilters, when he demanded fatistaction tor 
the Freneh fhips of war “anny: d by the Enelifh on the thores 
ef Portugal, are fo infolent, and fo replete with falfehood 
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that one can hardly confider them as genuine. He certaimly 
took a wrong time to offend the Britith court. Hrance and 
Spain were on the point of uniting againft Portugal, and had 
in a ftile of haughtinefs feldom pre edented, re quired trom 
tie Portuguefe Monarch, a furrender of his troops, his ficets, 
and his fortrefles into their hands. ‘The intervention of Great 
Britain alone was able to preferve him, and had it not been vi- 
goroufly exeried, Portugal muft have again become a Province 
of Spain. Is it probable that in fuch a fituatic m1, the pride 
and temerity of Pombal, great as they certaiuly were, would 
have fo far overcome all di (cretion, as to expofe his mafter, his 
country, and himfelf, to inevitable ruin, by uunecetiarily bid- 
ding defiance to the Biitifh Government ? 

After the emancipation of Portugal from Britith bondage, 
to {pea k in the ftile of Citizen Arnould, it concluded divers 
treatics of commerce and alliance with fe veel powers, in def- 
pite of the obitacles thrown in its way by the | intrigues of Eng- 
land. But notwithitanding the repe: ited efforts of the Portu- 
guéfe Minifters to act indepen dently of Britain, exnerience 
has taught them, that no Government in Europe is f deferv- 
ing of their confidence, and that neither the plau! oilities of 
fuch political fpeculators as Citizen Arnou'd, nor ail the vio- 
lent endeavours and trials of fuch a Minifter as Pombal to caft 
off the commercial influence of England, will produce any real 
benefit to Portugal, and that a fincere endl rend ly connection 
between both is heiended on their reciprocal i crefts. 

The maritime ftrength of Portug.', at period of the 
French revolution, was cilimated eat tei thi, i the tir e, trom 
eighty to fifty-eight guns, fixtecn frigates, t: forty-four to 
thirty. and twenty oilicr veilels of all fizes, c: okie about two 
thoufand gens. But a number of feamen h: rdly arnounted 
to one thoufand. “Thies d& oility was owing to u he feantinels 
of its coalling trade, as well as of its tore ign navigation, 

The third Chapter treats of the maritime fyi ttem of the 
King of Sardinia, but the paucity of matter has alinott « ‘confined 
the writer to a comp:rt! fon between the two Houfces ot Brand- 

enburgh and Savov. ‘Vhis co mp: irifon is by no means favour- 
dike to the latter. With aconfiderable extent of fea coali, and 
a population of about three million of ae, and with near 
fifty years profound peace, its debts amounted to fixty millions 
French money, and its fubjeéts were loaded with taxes: while 
the Houfe of Brandenburgh, with nearly fimilar advantages 
of populoufnefs and fituation, but with a tor fuperior fyfiem of 
policy, has doubled the numbers of its po) lo, and laid up im- 
menfe treafures in the midit of wars and diihculties of the moft 
ferious nature. “The confequences are, that it is gradually ad- 
Vancing 
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vancing toa — {fituation of oreat import: ince, not only as 
a landed, but allo as a maritime power. While the Houfe 
of Savoy is not ists guilty of a fhameful inattention to the 
means which nature offer for becoming confic lerable at fea, but 
is daily declining in its itrength and contideration at land, 

The fourth Chi ipter conliders the pait and prefent fituation 
of f ufcany, as a Maritime State. “The writer confers high 
and merited praifes on the Florentines undcr the government 
ot the Medici, by whole patriotifm and wildom the fituation 
ot that people was ren ercd the molt profperous and brilliant 
of any in kurope. A woctul falling off has fince happened 
in all that relates to Maritime importance, Under the Me- 


dici they had a formidable navy ; but it is now reduced to 
five nee three only of whic h can be properly faid to be- 
long to Tulcany: two having been ceded to the Emperor, 


with the view of formi ng the elements, as it were, of a ma- 
rine for the {mal! extent of fea coalt, appertaining to Auftria, 
upon the Adriatic. 

‘The only ground whereon Tufcany can now claim the title 
of a Maritime State, is the polletlion of Leghorn, a fea port 
of the firft rank in the Mediterranean. ‘The commercial ad- 
vantages refulting from this celebrated harbour, have been 
prodigious of late years. In the year fixty-feven, the inhabi- 
tants of Leghorn were thirty thout and, but were nearly 
doubled in ci; rhty-one. 

In the fitth Chapter we are prefented with a furvey of the 
maritime circumitances of the kingdom of Naples. This 
country is admirably fituated for commerce, furrounded on 
every fide by the fea, that only excepted which borders on 
the papal territories ; it abounds in excellent harbours, and has 
a foil productive of all that human nature can either want 
or with for. 

With all thefe advantages, the interefts of no country have 
been mx ore ¢ ‘ontfpicuoufly, nor more conitantly flighted by the 
many podetlors, into whofe hands it has fucceflively fallen. — 
R ‘a utions and viciffitudes of every defcription were almott 
inceffant in this beautiful country, till the commencement of 
the fixteenth century, when, atter a violent ftruggle between 
the | mene and Sp wniith Monarchs, it remained to thefe latte T, 
under whofe dominion it continued until the end of the laft 
century. Aiter tharing in the war for the fucceflion to the 
Spanith Crown, it was affigned to the Houfe of Auttria, by 
the treaty of Utrecht: but in feventeen hundred and thirty- 
four, it tel! to the Houfe of Bourbon in the perfon of Don 
Carlos, who, becoming fovereign of Spain in fitty-cight, fettled 
jt on his third fon, the now reigning Monarch, 


During 
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During this long {pace of ages the maritime interefts of this 
kingdom lay wholly ne oleéted. It has only been fince the 
acceilion of the Houfe of Bourbon in thirty- tour, that any 
proper attention nan been paid to this object. 

The reafons afligned by a Neapx olitan author for this neg- 
leét, are the feudal oppreflions fo dreadfully prevailing in that 
country. The tourth part of the produce of the finances, and 
the third of bread corn, are the property of the great land- 
holders. Hence in that extent of coait which reaches from 
Reggio to Crotona, there was not a fingle merchant-veflel, 
nor even a fifhing-fmack. Other parts of the coalt were in 
the fame predicament. 

‘The zeal and diligence of General A@on, a well known 
and highly ret (pected charaé ter, has in a great meafure chang- 
ed the fjtuation of affairs. Ixclutive of the encouragemeut 
of the general navigation of the kingdom, he under ook to 
found a military marine, and he fucceeded fo f far, that in 
eighty-eight it amounted to eight fhips ot feventy-tour guns, 
two of fixty, and eight frigates, But thefe thips wanted 
hands ; the utmoit that had been done to procure them did not 
produce more than twelve hundred failors and gunners: the 
remainder of the crews confitted of foldiers. This was the 
more furpriling, as the number of feamen at that time em- 
ployed in the trade of the two kingdoms of Naples and Si- 
cily, amounted, according to an accurate computation, to more 
than fifty thoufand. Since that time, through much care and 
attention, the number ot feamen has been confide rably aug 
mented on board the navy:-it confifled, at the xra of the 
revolution, ten years ago, of five thoufand. 

Here again the writer difplays his animofity againft Eng- 
land. He itrongly admonifhes the Neapolitans to confider 
themfelves as embarked in one bottom with France and Spain, 
againit that tyrant of the fea, and to fuffer no illufions trom 
‘the mifreprefentation of fuch revolutionary events, as the 
common enemy will not tail to hold out, as fufficient to deter 
all men irom countenancing the friends to the revolution. 

The contraft between ancient and modern Rome forms the 
beginning of the ixth chapter. Here he finds jult occafion 
to reprobate the papal government. Poffefled of a {pacious 
and fertile country, with an extenfive range of fea-coaft on 
the Adriatic, — on the Mediterranean, its provinces are 
without culture or population, comparatively to what they 
might,and ought to be, and no attention is paid to navigation 
and commerce 

‘Vhat great and worthy man, Pope Benediét the Fourteenth, 
had conceived the moit ufeful plans for the benefits of the 
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Papal dominions. He conftructed vetfels of force to protect 
its trade again{t the Corfairs of Barbary ; he granted valuable 
and neceflary privileges to the inhabitants of Civita Vecchia, 
the chict port in his potleilion ; and he framed a varicty of 
excellent regulations tor the conducting of commerce, and the 
improvement of all that related to maritime affairs. 

But towards the clofe of his Pontiticate, the depreflion of 
age, and the death of thofe minifters who had affitted in his 
beneficent undertakings, threw the adminittration of affairs 
into other hands, through whole untkilfulnefs the falutary 
defigns he had formed were entirely fruftrated. The profperity 
that attended the trade ot Civita Vecchia, and, through itsmedium, 
that of the papal dominions, ‘was becoming an objeat of import- 
ance to the other ftatesof Htaly, when, from motives that could 
not be juftified by the co mmoneft rules of prudence or policy, 
the privileges granted to that city were revoked, and a duty ot 
twelve per cent. impofed on the merchandife tranfported 
from that place to the other parts of the Papal territories. 

Pope Pius the Sixth, one of the moit imprudent men that 
ever fat in the Papal chair, began his adminiltratton by dif- 
arming the two trigates that had been maintained fince the 
time of Benedict, tor the proteCtion of commerce. He next 
eftablithed tour fcore cultom houfes, and impofed a duty of 
fixty per cent. on all merchandife imported into the Ecclefiaf- 
tical State. 

Thefe injudicious meafures threw the whole country into 
confufion., Ships laden with foreign goods, upon hearing of 
thefe new exactions, altered their courfe and {tcered for other 
ports. The tradefmen, artificers, and manufacturers raifed a 
univerfal outcry, and public commotions were threatened 
every where. 

The Roman Miniftry equally aftonithed and intimidated at 
thefe alarming appearances, faw no other remedy but to re- 
ftore imme liately to the trading towns the privileges of which 
they had been fo inadve rtently dc prived. But the blows, pre- 
vioufly given to the commerce and maritime intere(t of the 
papal ‘dominions, were of a nature to be long felt. Difcontent 
and fufpicions were vifible every where ; and a general difcou- 
ragement feifed thofe clatles that depended for theis fupport on 
trade and bufinefs. 

This tranfaction, fo fingularly pernicious to the multitudes 
whom it affected, is very judicioufly contrafted by the writer 
with the wifdom of the Britith Government in the moderate 
duties levied by it upon foreign Importations ; but that parti- 
cular which he cites as moft “dele rving of notice, is the tax 
jaid by the Papal Government on the exportation of corn ~ 
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other territorial productions: nothing, he very rightly infi- 
nuates, could be more in contradi@tion with the maxims and 
practice of the acutet of all commercial nations. “The Eng- 
glith who have tor a century pait encouraged, by large boun- 
tics, the exportation of corn, finding it by ex; verience the 
fureft method of procuring its molt plentiful suttienion, 

The maritime circumitances of the Republic of Genoa oc- 
cupy the feventh Chapter ot this performance. No ttate ex- 
iiting has undergone fo many revolutions. Subject fucecilive- 
ly to the Romans and to the barbarous nations that conquered 
them, it acquired at laft liberty and independence about the 
beginning of the tenth century. From that cpoc h it experienc- 
ed a number of viciflitudes, fometimes depretled to the loweit, 
fometimces exalted to the highett fortune. Its final fottlements 
on the footing it now occupies, was effeéted, about the year 
1520, by the famous Andrew Doria, who rettored the liberty 
it had lately loit. ‘Taught by preceding calamities to cherifh 
what they had recovered, the Genoefe made a better ufe of it 

than they had done before, and have preferved it ever fince. 

‘Lhe maritime importance of Genoa was great during many 
ages. ‘here was a time when it could fend two hundred 
vellels of torce to fea, manned with fifty thoufand failors. 
It traded to the weftern countries of Europe, as well as to the 
coalts of Alia, and every part of the Mcditerranean. It pof- 
{celled towns and fortre los bs n Tufeany, Sardinia, Sicily, Africa, 
a z founded colonies even in the Crimea. All thef potfeffions 
were gradually loft: but the induitrious and aétive {pirit of the 
Genoete furvived all thefe lofles, and enabled them to make, 


though not fo f{plendid, yet a decent hgure during the two 
lait centuries, notwithitar ding fome love ‘re atten _— to humble 
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‘Their brave expuliion of the Auitrians trom their capital, 
in 1747, Is {till remembered to their great honour. But the 
lofs ot Corfica through the iniurrection of the Natives, 
fhews how much their itrength by fea and land is re‘uced. 
Their marine confifts only of a few gallics of little utility ; 
but their trading veilels or coafters are numerous, and carry on 
a beneficial intercourfe with the commercial citics in Italy, 
and even with thofe on the coatls of Turkey. 

The Republic of Venice, now no more, is the fubjeét of 
the eighth Chapter. Like the beginuings of ancient Rome, 
thofe of Venice were very fmall. Multitudes of poor people 
flying before the barbarians of the North, took retege in a 

clufter of wretched iflands, that iSevied nothing but mer 
fhelter. Here they f{uhfiited by tithing and other la “ser 
ous occupations, through which they fupplied their various 
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wants. In procefs of time indultry and courage having bet- 
tered their condition, they acquired territories on the main 
land, and progre {liv ly became polleifors of confiderable tracts, 
and of feveral iflands of great importan we Thev did all this 
through means of a powerful marine: of the utilitv of whic h, 
for al! great enterprizes, no people ever had more frequent 
experience. Hence it was that they became the firft founders 
of a regular maritime ftrength in modern aces, and were at 
the head of all Europeans, in thofe refpedts, till the difcovery 
of the American world, and the voyages to India round the 
Cape of Good Hope * 

Until this epocha the trade of the Eaft was exelufvely in 
their hands ; they tetched the commoditics of [India trom 


Evypt, and brovght them to Venice, whence they were dif 
tributed to all the other countries in KFurope. Ba from this 
time their power and riches vilibly declined. Still, however, 
their {pirit remained, “ta v had the courage to oppole and ym 
good fortune to refiit the combination formed avaintt them by 
France, Spain, and Aut ria, feconded by the Pope and other 
Italian powers, in the beginning of the fixteenth century. 
Though they loft, in the courfe of it, their rem ining pr Hoilions 
in Alia, tos rether with the ™Iiland of Cyprus, vet thev 


continued to Inake a refpectable figure among the European 
Princes, and contributed cilentially to the erent naval vic- 
tory obtained over the Turks at Lepante in 1572. 

In the fubfequent century, notw ithttandins r the diminution 
of their opulence, they had ftreneth enous th to fuftain, un- 
allifted, a long and expenfive war with the Turks ; their 
loffes, indeed, were gre: at, particularly the ifland of Candia ; 
but they came out of the conteft with honour, and preferved a 
fufficient marine to rifk another conteft with them towards the 
clofe of that century. 

During the courfe of the prefent, the decline of their mari- 
time force occafioned them to lofe, in the Jaft of their many 
wars with the Turks, that valuable peninfula, the Morea, 
formerly Pelo ppon iefus. ‘“Chus they were confined to their 
pofieilior is inthe A¢ ria itic ; buta judici lous, though arbitrary 
government, enabled them ftill to hold as honourable a _ 
as any of the [talian powers, and even to procure the af eter 
ot the greateft potentates in hurope. 

It is remark: able, that the former greatnefs of the Ve vet ans 
was princ ipa illy due to their maritime exertions, “Though in 
poffeffion of very con fiderable territories, they dire€é led ry it 
attention chiefly to the augmentation and 1 improvement of their 
marine , on this they de pended for their prefervation and 
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grandeur ; they feemed entirely convinced, that while they 
were matters at fea, they had nothing to fear at land. Hence, 
their feamen were the beft trained and moft expert of all the 
nations bordering on the Mediterranean. 

They were remarkably bold and enterprizing, and all the 
great teats of arms, performed by the Venetians in thofe 
times, were afcribed tothe uncommon valour of their feamen. 
For this reafon the Venetian nobles always manifefted a pre- 
dilection tor the naval fervice, which they retained to the laft 
period of the republic. The moft illuftrious of their com- 
manders at fea were generally noblemen. 

Thus it appears, that the Venetians were the firft of all mo- 
dern nations who fet a juft value upon maritime inftitutions. 
They became the great object of their policy, and, through the 

care and dilige nce with which the ‘y cultivated them through a 
long feries of ages, they rofe to a degree of national import- 
ance unequalled by the many people who ftrove to rival them. 

This flate of profperity and grandeur was built on fuch 
judicious toundations that nothing, in all probability, could 
have fhaken it, but thofe extraordinary events that wrought a 
total revolution in the European world ; but even thefe did 
not overthrow it. So firm and folid was ‘the form of the Ve- 
netian Government, that it ftood its ground three hundred 
years atter the fhock received from thofe unexpected events, 
and would, in all likelihood, have furvived many other cen- 
turies, if the mo(ft extraordinary of all events recorded i 
hiflory, had not overwhelmed it in the common deftrution 
experienced by fo many other ftates. 

The fall of Venice, after an honourable exiftence of thir- 
teen centuries, has been a fubjcét of fincere regret to all 

thote who, divelting themfelves “a prejudices, and contidering 
human inftitutions as neceffarily liable to errors and imper- 
fections, coolly weigh.the good againft the bad. To thefe 
the f{ummit of glory to which Venice rofe by its perfeverance 
in thofe maritime exertions of which the firft fet the example 
in modern times, will amply atone for thofe flaws in her 
domettic policy, which no principles can juftify. ‘The 
maxims by which her foreign tranfactions were governed, 
and that placed her at the head of all commercial nations 
during fo many ages, the {kill and prudence fhe difplayed in 
the formation and management of a marine that rendered her 
miftrefs of the feas, chiefly navigated by Europeans, thefe 
and many other political virtues andl merits will never be for- 
gotten, and will always hold a diftinguifhed place in hiftory. 
So re{pectable were the remains of her maritime peainent 
that 
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frque de Pari ’ Fe.—(Crenera Repart of the Tra ja 
be Philamathic Society of Paris, from the ft of ‘Ff Vy 
179792, /2 the <3? l, Rrimeu 6:p Pear. Ry Citizen Sil 


veftre, Secretary tothe Society. Fuchs. Paris. 


i hens work appears to be a concife recapitulation of the 
tranfaclions of the Philomathic Society, during the 
above-mentioned period, arranged by their Secretary, by orde: 
of that Body 

The mathe. in his Addrefs to the Society, (after a pro- 
fufion of compliments on their modetty, fimphieity, Ac. in 
the courfe of which he obferves, that they have never received 
the fmalleft pecuniary afliftance from the governri 
have dilintereliedly rendered it every poflible fervice Gives the 
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names and lives of fuch of their members as have ». 
the debt of nature, during the above-mentioned period 
among whom are Citizens Bonnard, Vie, Lavoilier, and 
Vicq d’ Azyr. 

The other parts of his Addrefs are fuch as may be ¢ APC bed 
from a perfon in an official fituation, writing in praile ol th 
inititution to which he belongs. 

The recapitulation of experiments made by, and pape 
read to, the Society on various fubjects is then aah en undei 
the title of General Memoirs, ‘and contains a variety ot 
interefting articles in the different branches of fetence. Bur 
as accounts of thefe experiments, of which the heads out 
are given in t] tis Report, have moft probably fince appeare:! | 
various publications, it is unneccilary to detail them here. 
We thall, foalanee. give a brief account of fuch commun 
tions as appear to us deferving of particular notice ; but a: 
the Secretary does not accompany them by any date, we are 
unable to inform our readers when fuch ri ports were made to 
the Socicty, or when the experiments were made. 

We {hall extract the fubitance of a Memoir read to the 
Society by Cititzcn Charles C quebert, entitled, Confid 
rations on the Extention of the Population of France, in 
the 5th year, and particularly on the Acceflion of Power by 
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her Conquefts during the prefent War. From thefe inquiries 
it appears that the territory of the Republic is increafed 

25382,000 acres (23,209 iquare leagues) and her population 
has received an addition of 3,686,000 fouls. Her ftate in 
the sth year was about 30, nape of inhabitants on 30,000 
fouare leagues. Thus France contains 118 millions of acres, 
which, divided among 30,000,000 of people, are nearly four 
acresto each individual. We would advife the learned Citi- 
zen to make another report, with revifiens and corrections, 
down to the prefent period. 

Citizen Swediam fent an account to the Society, of the 
manner in which the natives of Angola difcover F lephants 
Ice th, which otte n, on examin ation, appear to bear the marks 
of fire. They fearch in remote places which they know to 
be frequented by Elephants, expecting to find the teeth which 
have been {pontancoufly fhed by thofe animals. As the grafs 
1s commonly very long in thofe places, they fet it on fire, , and 
after it is confumed, find the tecth among the athes. He : fup 
pofes that fome of them have remained in the earth for feve 
centurics. 

The female Citizen Maffon prefented to the Society, fome 
details on the means of re-manufacturing paper which has 
been ufed for writing or printing. “The fulphuric acid, di- 
luted with water, which ferves to extract the ink from paper 
is firftemployed. As to the re-cafting of printed paper, the 
put a quantity of torn fheets into river water, and let them 
mnacerate for twelve hours ; fhe then poured off the water, 
prefied the paper, and boiled it in freih wate r, till it formed a 
clear palte. She then diffolved in the water, in the proportion 
of two pounds anda halt of pot-afh to a ream of paper, and 
boiled the whole an hour conft: intly ftirring it. The liquor 
became black, thick, and Joft its alkaline tafte ; ; the patte, 
after having been wathed in plenty of water, was fufficiently 
firm to be carried to the mill, and made a very white paper of 
a ftrong texture. 

The late Vieq d’ Azyr had prefented a Memoir to the 
Society, which he had previoufly read to the Academy of 
Sciences, on the animal evolution of the yolk of an egg in 
the belly of the chicken. The inteftinal and gaftric parts to 
which the yolk belongs, do not appear till the brain, the 
fpinal marrow, and the heart are difcoverable in the egg ; 
they communicate by a ligament with the inteftinal tube of 
the chicken ; it Is gradually diminifhed as it furnifhes the 
embryo with nourifhment. About the feventeenth day after 
the chicken leaves the fhell, the yolk, being almoft wholly 
abforbed, retires towards the kidneys. “This appears to be 
abfolutely 
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abfolutely neceffary to the prefervation of the chicken, as it 
continues to ferve for its fubfittence for feveral d: lys after itis 
hatched. 

[In the anatomical department, Citizen Cuvier read a 
Memoir on the Hearing Faculty of Whales, and prefented to 
the Society the auricular bone of one of. thefe animals, 
This bone does not form one of the effential parts of the 
cranium, but is fufpended by mufcles and ligaments. He 
diftingt!y faw, in the foetus of the Whale, the circular ca- 
nals ; the exiltence of which in cetaccous animals has been 
denied by Camper. To this Memoir is added, a ‘Table of the 
Charaéters of the internal Ear, in all the claffes which are 
provided with that organ; whence it appears, that the 
effential part of the ear is a kind of tranfparent gluten, into 
which the acouftic nerve feems to refolve itfelf. 
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Art. ITI. Voy. ave a Cen iflantinople, en Tt tlie, el aux Ifles de 
L’Archipel, par L’ Allemagne et la Hongrie. i. e. Vovage 
to Canftantinople, Italy, and the > Hands of the Archipelasg 
through Germany and Hungary. 8vo. Pp. 330. Maradan 


Paris. 1799. Imported by De Boffe. 


HIS performance is written in that ftile of eafe and 
gaicty which is remarkable in French travellers who 

are clailically educated. It is thrown into the form ot Let- 
ters unufally fhort ; but the many fubjeéts of which they 
treat, being from th: it circumftance comprifed in) a narrow 
fpace, ar rendered no lets plealing by their brevity, than by 
the livelinefs, of the writer. They are inter{perted with a 
variety of anecdotes and refleétions arifing out of the dif- 
ferent fubjects, many « of which are curious and pertine nt. 
As they were written before the dethronement of Lewis the 
Sixteenth, they contain nothing of that {pirit of inveteracy 
to other governments sand nations, which has characterized the 
writings of the French fince that period. 

The writer’s voyage commences on the sth of Ostober, 

1790; a time when the internal agitations of France were 
gradually extending their confequences to the reft of Europe. 
The firlt obje& of reiieGtion upon his — y is the field o1 
Rocroy, where the great Conde won that tamous battle in 1642, 
which decided the fate of the S panifh monarchy, and through 
which his great-gfandfon fled from his country, in 1789, 
tinder the terrors of a profcription. 

The Princes of the Houfe of ‘Tour Taxis are the heredi- 
tary poit-ma ters general throus ahont all Germany, an ofhce 
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they have poffeffed more than an hundred years. It produces 
an immenfe revenue, and procures them as much refpea, 
fays our traveller, as the Emperor himfelf. 

‘Bonn, the ufual refidence of the Ele@tor of Cologne, is 
noticed as a fortified city, the garrifon neceflary for which 
is kept in the FleGtors pocket. On the road from Cologne 
to Coblentz ftands the caftle of Goudufberg, in which the 
famous Truckfegs, Archbifhop and Eleétor of Cologne, was 
befieged, and i sl after a relolute defence, he was ineecd 
to fly ta Liege where he died in poverty. [his was in con- 
ieanienet of his having attempted to introduce Lutheranifm 
into his electorate. 

In his pallage through Franctort, which happened at the 
time of the late Emperor Leopold’s coronation, our traveller 
does not forget to take fatirical notice of the prodigious num- 
ber of individuals decorated with titles and ribbands, that 
attended this pompous ceremony, nor of the profufion in their 
expences, of which fome of the EleCtors were guilty on this 
occeafion, ‘That of Mentz, in particular, had a train of 
twenty-feven coaches. His fuite confitted of fifteen hundred 
perfons, and ninety five thousand ells of lace were employed 
in the decoration of his liveries, his equipages, and the place 
ot hisrefidence. 

From Franctort to Vienna, an immenfe diftance, the 
country appeared to him thinly ornamented with caftles and 
family feats. Property feemed to be diftributed into a large 
number of hands ; and he acknowledges that the German 
peafantry are in a itate of opulence comparatively to thofe of 
France. 

He is particularly pleafed with Vienna, and the hofpitable 
difpofition of the Aultrians ; but he is not the lefs farcaftical 
in his obfervations upon the affected parade, ailumed by all 
perfons of any rank, according to its refpective degree. 
People on a parity of noble anceilry vifit each other; bur 
their inferiors, in this point, are only entitled to a falute. 
Hence, however, he obferves, men, being reflri€ted in 
their expectations of rifing to dignities that birth alone can 
confer, employ their talents in fuch purfuits as will procure 
them the folid refpect that is paidto perfonal merit. 

The fuperiority of the French and the Englith over al! 
the European nations in arts and fciences, and all intelleQua! 
endowments, Is a topic on which our traveller dweils with 
peculiar complacency: but with a natural partiality he at- 
tributes the moft pleafing and infinuating qualities to his own 
countrymen, ‘“Lhele are, he fays, expected of courfe in a 
brenchman, but are only accidental in an Englithman, 
whom 
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whom they render more amiable on that account. The 
Frenchman is more open and daring in his deportment than 
the Englifh, who, though more cautious and referved, is 
sacle and more faftidious. 

Converfation in Germany is confined to perfons of equal 
rank, or of the fame profeffion. Hence the fubjects of 


difcourfe are alfo profeflional. Military men talk about 
war ; lawyers about law; and courtiers of the affairs of 
court: and they all fool indifferent to matters wherein 


they a1 are not profeflion ally concerned. This our Frenchman 
attributes to the ftinted fyftem of education at Vienna, In 
France a man of literary merit has accefs to, and is 
fought for by, the firft families where his birth is known, 
and “duly appreciated ; but here fo little value is fet on litera- 
ture, that preceptors are hired from Paris at lefs than thirty 
pounds a-year ; and it often happens, thata Grandec reccives, 
by the fame conveyance, a French tutor for his fon, ant an 
Englith groom for his horfes. 

The wretched footing on which education tands at .Vi- 
enna Is apparent from “the {tate of its univerfity. In ite 
{chools of logic and metaphyfics, the {tudents are two hundre 
and feventeen. In that of experimental philofophy, ac- 
cording to the modern fyftem, there were fix, and in that ot 
polite literature eight. A courfe of lectures, on Political 
Economy, had been opened by a man of abilities, Mr. Son- 
nenfels, who was patronized by the Court, and univerfally 
efteemed ; ; but not one individual attended. In order to pro- 
cure him an audience, an Imperial decree ordained, that 
whoever expe ‘led promotion, in any departme nt w here that 
fpecies of knowledg rc 6Was necellary, fhou iid attend his 
le&tures. Strange that government fhould be obliged to com- 
pel attendance to the inftructions of a man, to whom the 
public was indebted, itis faid, for the abolition of the torture 
in criminal proceffes. 

So indolent and carelefs for their reputation had the tea- 
chers in the U: is of Vienna long remained, that, in 
the year 1777, it was foun 1 requifite to enjoin the public Pro- 
feffors by an ediét, framed for that purpote, to write books 
after the example of the Profeflors in other German uni- 
verfitics. 

The Imperial army, when our traveller was at Vienna, 
confifted of three hundred thoufand toot, ittty-three thonuiand 
horfe, thirteen thoufand artillery, and eight thoufa at. 
tendants on the army. He obferves, on this occafion, that 
there is a third more of officers in the Auftrian, than in the 
Pruffian, army ; and that of one hundred of ihele, five, or fix 
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at moft, are of noble birth; the feverity of the Imperia! 
difcipline preventing the Auftrian nobility from entering 
into the fervice. Such isthe ceconomy of the Court of Vi- 
enna, that it maintains the fame number of troops with 
half the money they would colt in France. The army is 
recruited in the mott compulfory manner. An agent is ap- 
pointed for each regiment in every province, from which he 
{ele€ts as many men as are wanted. 

In vifiting the arfenal at Vienna, our traveller was particu- 
Jarly ftruck with the drefs worn by the singed “Guitavus 
Adolphus when he was flain at the battle of Lutzen, in 
1632. He thence takes occafion to notice the remarkable 
words of that Prince before his death. The acclamations, he 
was every where received with, were fuch, he faid, that he 
much feared the Deity, offended at them, would foon thew 
the applauding multitudes, that the man, whom they feemed 
to revere asa God, was but a mere mortal. 

In reviewing the principal commanders in the Auftrian 
fervice, he remarks, that one only was a German by birth. 
This was Prince Cobourg. In fpeaking of the late Empe- 
ror, Jofeph the Sccond, he pertinently enough prefixes to 
his ftri€turcs upon him, the well known lines of Horace, 


‘¢ Diruit, Aidificat, mutat quadrata rotundis 
fettuat, et vite difconyvenit ordine toto.’? 


None but thofe who were intimately acquainted with this 
Prince could cither love or efteem him. His good fenfe, his 
warmth for the general weltare of his people, his endeavours 
to ferve them, were unquel (tionable : but the means he em- 
ployed were fo imprudenily chofen, that they expo! fed him 
to univerfal difapprobation, and left a {tain upon his memory, 
which the uprightuefs of his intentions will never «face. 

The remarks of our traveller upon Prince Kaunitz are 
not very favourable. He attributes to chance and good for- 
tune the long period of miniiterial exiftence, enjoyed by 
this veteran courtier ; who had prefided fifty years over the 
Auftrian councils. But thefe, it feems, were not a match 
tor the artful devices of the famous Frederic of Pruffia, who, 
inorder to miflead his enemies, {poke advantageoufly of the 
Generals he had beaten, and ordered maps to be made, where- 
in bogs and moraties, and other fuch hindrances, were fet 
down as infurmountable, which he well knew to be other- 
wife, 

By Mr. Necker’s computation, France contains, on a fur- 
face of twenty-five thoufaud yes re leagues, near twenty-five 
millions of inhabitants. According to ‘the calculations “made 


at 
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at Vienna, the territories, belonging to the Houfe of Auttria, 
confift of more than thirty. one thoufand fquare leagues, and 
the inhabitants amount to twenty millions. 

It appears that, by an old {tatute, every Hungarian was 
empowered to take away the lite of any Sovereign who 
fhould attempt to fubvert the Conftitution. The emperor 
Leopold, of whofe mag’ lificent coronation, as King of Hun- 
gary, the author gives a very circumitantial, but a very 
fcare altic, account, had the addre{s to procure the abrogation 
of this dangerous ( atufe. : 

Our traveller’s journey through Hungary is defcribed in a 
pleafing manner, and contains many —,, remarks on 
the terrible effels of the war, between the late Emperor 
Jofeph, andtheTurks. ‘The defolation of the countries that 
were the feat of that molt cruel war, and the wretchednefs of 
the unfortunate inhabitants, are depicted with equal force 
and truth. 

After leaving Tamafwar, a town of great importance, 
well fortified and {trongly garrifoned, the firlt obje& of our 
traveller's reflections, relating to the above war, is the town 
of Caranfebes laidin ruins. Here it was the unhappy Jofe a 
fultained a deteat that proved fatal to him in every fenfe 


1 


His army was routed and put to flight, and he efcaped von 
felf with the greateft difficulty : but his horfe, to whofe fwift- 
nefs he owed his efcape, on recovering from a flumble, gave 
him fuch a blow en the chet, that it either caufed, or acceler- 
ated, his death. 

‘The Sovereigns of the two fpacious and fertile Provinces of 
Walachia and Moldavia, appointed by the Porte, and its tri- 
butaries, are the molt ftriking picture of the trailty of all 
worldly grandeur. They are ufually Greeks, and make their 
way to thefe dignities —— ‘h dint of every artifice and in- 
irigue, that ambition, void of all principle, will employ to 
obtain itsend, But their cscetae is ot fhort duration. ‘The 
guilt, or the fufpicion of difloyalty, is an equally fufficient 
motive with the Divan to condemn tiem to be drowned, 
hanged, beheaded, or ailafiinated. Not one of them has been 
exempted from this common defliny of them all, fince the 
fourteenth year of the prefent century. 

Our traveller arrived at Siflowa, during the negociation of the 
treaty between the Belligerent Powers. Here he takes notice 
of the affected importance of the Pruflian negociator, Count 
Lucchefini, and of the little reliance to be placed on the 
Turks, unlefs they are iniluenced by fear or intereft. On 
this occafion they were fo +e bh under the command of both, 
that they fpared no den nonitfations of refpeét to the Ambaffa- 
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dors of the mediating powers ; to cach of whom they allowed 
thirty pounds a day for his expences. 

The defcription of his journey from this town to Conftan- 
tinople, is curious and interefting. It affords a lively idea of 
the interjacent countries, particularly the defiles of that cele- 
brated range of mountains, known at this day by the name of 
Balham, formerly Mount Hamus. It is alfo interfperfed 
with refleftions on the government and politics of the Porte, 
and with ‘Turkith anecdotes and oeitttetdlnghetes deferving of 
notice. 

He defcribes the approach to Conftantinople, as quite fuit- 
able te the ferocious and deftrudtive difpotition, and to the 
fazinefs and ignorance that characterize the Turks. Naked — 
plains, uncultivated lands, fprinkled here and there with fo- 
litary habitations, hidden within walls, trees fcattered over a 
neglected foil, fuch are the avenues to the metropolis of the 
are Empire. His defcription of Conftantinople itfelf is 

itriking. Though he fays little that is not well known, yet he 
fays every thing with an animation that adds novelty to the fub- 
ject. He arrived at that capital precifely when the difcontents 
ot the people at the difaftors of the war, and at the obitinacy of 
Selim in continuing it, were at the highelt, and threatened that 
Prince with every kind of perfonal danger. 

The Turks are defcribed as a people totally different from 
every other in the European world. Their paflions, their 
tafles, their vices, their virtues, are of an oppofite ftamp. 
A {trong barrier ftands between them and the other inhabitants 
of Europe ; the difficulty of learning their language is one 

treat bar of feparation between them and other nations. 

Their furprifing indifference to all thofe advantages which 
refult from birth and family, fo highly valued by their Euro- 
pean neighbours, is perhaps the ‘mott diftinétive feature in 
their charaéter. They feem even to derive merit in their 
exaltation from the meannefs and obfcurity of their origin, 
The particulars quoted, on this occafion, by our traveller are 
truly appofite. 

He does not think the Turks have either degenerated or 
differ from their forefathers. They are at this day neither 
Jefs brave nor lefs ignorant than formerly. The truth is, 
that other nations have improved, while they have remained at 
the fame point from whence they firft fet out. This he attri- 
butes to their habits and religion. He depiéts them as a com- 
pofition of noble and defpicable, virtuous and vicious, qua- 
lities, and as refembling, in feveral effential points, both the 
Greeks and Romans ot old. i 

. He 
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He expreiles particular pleafure at the dexterity and grace- 
fulnefs of the Grand Signor’s bargemen, rowing him in all the 
pomp of Imperial Majeity to one of the principal Mofques of 
Conitantinople. His defcription of this immenfe city: is ac- 
companied with remarks and reflections, moral and political, 
religious and to pographical, that render it peculiarly enter- 
taining, from the originality of many, and the propriety of all 
of them. He appears profoundly impreiied with the magni- 
ficent veelasgr 7 of the Turkith mofgues, and notlefs with the 
re{peCtuous {tile of devotion with which the Muffulmans ap- 
proach the houfe of prayer. He forgets not to dwell on their 
punctilious obfervance of the rights and practices ordained by 
their rehgion. He is very circumftantial in his defcriptions of 
the moft remarkable mofques, among the many that embcllifh 
Contlantinople. 

His refleions on a Turkifh burying ground are pertinent 
and pathetic. Here, he fays, the {peétator enjovs the moft 
delightful profpects ; thofe habitations of death being always 
placed in the moft inchanting fituations to invite man, as it 
were, to flray among the manfions of their departed relations 
and friends, and to preferve the remembrance of thofe who 
once were deartothem. ‘The burying grounds on the Afiatic 
fhores,. facing Conttantinople, are conftantly chofen by mott 
of the Turks of opulence and diftinGtion, tor their place of 
re{t, from a notion, long prevailing among them, that the 
day will:come when the Ottoman Empire in Europe will 
be deftroved, and the Turks driven back into Afia. 

The account of the Turkifh taétics is curious, ard 
conformable to f{tri@ truth ; it difplays their fkill, as well as 
their valour, in no difadvantageous light. The author re- 
marks that one.caufe of, the many fignal feats of “Turkith 
bravery is, that they are never led tobattle without previoully 
confulting their willingnefs and defire to fight. A clear fun 
and fine day very frequently form the {trongeft motives to en- 
gage, but in military matters he looks upon them, as governed 
much more by an. impetuous inftinét, than by method and 
regularity. “Phe firft movements of this inflin@ are jult 
and right ; but the Turks have not, he thinks, a referve of 
fecond thoughts to fupport the firft, He afcribes this defect 
to their immoderate ufe of rong coffee, and to the intoxicat- 
ing fumes of tobacco, wherein they are continually involved. 

Qur travelicr’s remarks upon Ruflia betray the farcaltic fe- 
verity in which he feems to delight. He gives a moft unfa- 
vourable account beth of the country and its inhabitants. 

Hiis voyage through the iflands of the Archipelago is 
pleafingly related; and though it offer lithe of novcity, 
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will intereft the reader. His ftri€tures on the Venctians 
government of their foreign dependencies, is exceflively fevere, 
but apparently juft. 

His accounts of Malta and Sicily differ not materially from 
the many that have been publifhed, but they abound with 
agreeable and curious particulars, interfperfed with entertain- 
ing anecdotes. The fame may be faid of the remainder of 
his voyage, and of his many obfervations on the country, the 
people, and the political fituation of the kingdom of Naples. 
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Art. 1V. Remarks ona ‘fourney to the Southern Provinces 
of the Ruffian Empire, in the Years 1793 and 1794. By 
P. S. Pallas, Councillor of State to his Majefty the Em- 
peror of Ruffia, Knight, &c. Vol. I. gto. Pp. 516; 
befides 24 Pages of Dedication, Preface, Reference to 
the Plates, &c. With coloured Plates, Vignettes, Maps, 
&c. Leipzig, Martini, 1799. 


(Continued from our laft Appendix, P. 537.) 


ITH refpeé& to the population, as well as the phyficat 

conftitution, of the moft fertile province of the Ruf- 
fian Empire, the author gives the following account, which 
we truft will be equally interefting to the naturalift and the 
politician, 

“ "Lhe whole population of the government of Penfa,’’ fays Profef- 
for Pallas, “‘ amounted in February, 1793, to 136,282 immediate fub- 
jects of the crown, including 3,794 Tartars ; and to 183,607 boors, or 
vaflals of the nobility., In the diftri¢t of Penfa, alone, there are 
13,727 boors of the latter defeription, and only 1,063 immediate 
vaflals of the crown: in that of Infara are computed to be 20,264 of 
the former, and only 7,209 of the latter clafs; may the diftrict of 
Mocktha contains but 478 vaflals of the crown, while thofe of the 
nobility amount to 22,393. 

‘According to an accurate furvey, the whole furface of this province 
is 3,289,231 defettines, cach 2,400 fquare roods : confequently, there 
are forevery male head upwards of ten defettines, or 24,000 {quare roods 
ofland. In fo thin a {tate of population, the farmer can conveniently 
divide his ground into fallows; whence he obtains, without manure, 
good crops from a foil which uniformly confifts of a rich black 
loam: hence the produce is from five to feven fold even in ordinary 
crops. ‘The peafants of the nobility pay them an annual tribute of 
twenty rubles, a fum not eafily raifed. On account of this high ime 
poit the boors in a ftate of vaflalage are fold at two hundred rubles 
cach, together with the lands belonging toa village. is 
« There 
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«¢ ‘There is not the leaft doubt that the beforementioned black 
ftratum of vegetable foil, which is upwards of two feet thick, ori- 
ginated from the forefts that formerly overfpread thefe regions. Si. 
milar black earth is likewife found on all hillocks and open fields, 
efpecially thofe with gentle elevations, which extend in a northern 
direction. The traces of former oak-forefts are obvious, partly 
from the numerous hillocks covered with verdant turf, and partly 
from the bruthwood which ¢rows out of the parent roots. Never. 
thelefs there would be no fearcity of this or any other fpecies of 
wood to be apprehended, if the indolent proprietors, and their vaf- 
fals could be induced to beftow fome attention on the increafe and 
prefervation of that ufeful article, in the rural and domeftic economy 
of'man. ‘This gbject would, in fome degree, be attained, if a proper 
foreft-police, as the allotment into annual falls, and the confequent 
replanting, and fowing, could be introduced, at leait on the domains, 
belonging to the crown : a regulation which would be more de‘irable, 
as the eak which grows on the heights near the Soura is far pretera- 
ble to that of Kafan, efpecially for fhip-building, both on account 
of its folidity and durability. 

‘© But the unfettled laws of the government, with refpect to the 
numerous diitilleries of corn fpirits ; the manuta¢torics of potath, 
@lafs, and iron; nay, even the claims ot fome parifhes to the privi- 
lege of felling trees, have fruftrated every attempt towards the etta. 
blithment of better reguiations. The commifioners of the admi- 
ralty, who felect timber for the Imperial navy, aud feveral thou- 
fand Tartars who are employed by them, and {cattered through this 
Government, particularly in the diftrict of Saranfk, are not in the 
leaft folicitous to fupply the waite, or to cultivate new plantations. 
‘The Mordvines, however, are more folicitous to preferve the foretts 
in the countries they inhabit ; becaufe their veneration for old and 
beautiful-oak trees till continues, from the days ot Paganim. We 
were informed that in the foreft of Moksha, which extends towards 
Muron, a confiderable number of large oak-trees are to be met with, 
many of which are from two to three fathoms in cfrcumfurence. It 
is to be regretted that the moiit foil is not favourable to the produc- 
tion of valuable wood, infomuch that no timber which grows there 
is fit for thip building. J learnt from an eye-witnefs, that in the 
diftritt of Naroftfhat, near the Mordvinic village Alkina, among 
other oak trees of a gigantic growth, there is one of a mott vi nerable 
appearance, whofe hollow and broken trunk is feveral fathoms high, 
and thirty feet in circumference, but confiderably more near the 
ground ; while its principal roots are of an extraordinary bulk, and 
hie almoft a yard thick, above the foil. 

The timber felled for the Admiralty, near the Soura, 1s, during 
winter, conveyed to Penfa; feven verits below the town, at what 1: 
éalled the Kokuthkinikaya-Prittan, it is put into barges, and thence 
at high water tran{ported down the river Volga. Bur befides this, 
: number of ftraight young oaks are waftefully cut down for imple- 
ments of agriculture, domeftic utenfils, and firewood. Many pro- 
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mifing trees are thus deftroyed, or fawn into two planks, with an 
incredible lofs of wood. I have trequently obferved in the markets, 
fome. of thefe enormous planks from four to five fathoms tong, and 
from twelve to eighteen inches in diameter*, fold at the low price of 
half a ruble a piece. 

*© Next to che majeftic oak may be ranked the linden-tree, which, 
in fome parts of the province, is very large see The abundance feat excel. 
lent honey produced here, owes its Aupe! or quality to the bloiloms of 
that ufeful tree. The Lipez, or genuine linden honey, is of a gree 
ith colour, and a moft deliciou Rsvoued ; ic is taken from the hive 
immediately alter the lime-tree has been in blofiom.”” 


After having given a {peciftc account of fixteen diftilleries, 
of various dimenf; fions, the author communicates the following 
information which may be ufcful to ihe diltiller as well as to 


the chemift : 

«¢ On this occafion I cannot avoid mentioning an interefting trea. 
tife, publithed in 17929 at Mofco, in the Ruffian language, by Mr. 
Vailili Nicolaévitch Subof, the prefent director of economical affairs 
in the government of Penfa. ‘I his gentleman, who is i propnietor of 
large diftilleries in the dittrié! — f, cad has paid much attention to 
the ‘fubje®, defcribes the means of increafing the quantity ot {pirkts 
in diftillation : he not only off rs, as he ad pr evioufly done in the 
news-papers, to admit pup ils into his ick ool for improving the art of 
diftillingy but he lekewife iniorms the public of the principies on 
which t ~? improveinents eflertially depend. ‘Thus he has with the 
common apparatus, from a tclivetvert of com Ww eighing nine pood, or 
three hundred and fixty Ruflien pounds, vroduced fix barrels and a 
quarter of fpirits, while others from an equal quantity of grain 
could dift] only five barrels. ‘Lhisicmarkable incireafe of rhe {pi- 
rituous produce, the author attributes principally to the fol lowing 
circumilance. In order to veduce the a erie of the hot water 


ufed in the math, hé caufed cold water und ice to be added, by 
which tlie lofs of fpirituous particles “during fermentation was pres 
vented. By means of this, as wells fome other praciice) advanta- 


ges, which he promifes to communicate freely to his pupils, he has 
brought the art of diftiilation to fucl: pe erfeGtion, that trom ten pood, 
or four hundred Ruil.en pounds, he uniformly obtain d 7 five-fourth 
barrels of common p.oof {pirits. 


Although M. Pallas does not mention the particular kind of 
grain waited by thofe diftilleries, yet it is well known that 
rye is principally ufed for that bancful purpofe: nor does he 
defcribe the dimenfions cf the flills, or the method adopted 
from foreign diftilleries. “Lo enable the reader to form fome 
idea of the extent of thefe diftillations, and their pernicious 
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* ‘The author fays,. from two to three {pans in diameter. 
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effects on the moral and phyfical chara@er of the Rufians, we 
have been at fome pains to make the following comparative 
flatement. 

The government of Penta, according to our author, is in- 
habited ‘by 323,683 males and, conti quen’ » by computing 
the female fex at an equal number, the wh: i population will 
amount to 647,366 per! fons.. ‘Vhis cale ia: nm nearly agrees 
with that given "by Capt. PLescnerer, whofe ‘Survey of 
the Ruffian Empire,’’ was tranflated i: ito Enghth in 1792; 
and according, to whem the population of the government 
of Penfa then confifted of Gaon ) individuals, Mr. Tookg, 
the ingenious author of « late work, satitle d, “6 A View of 
the Ri uffian Empire,” in thr. evols. London, 1799, {tates the 
whole edge! Ruffia, at prefent, to amount to no lefs 


than 36,000,000: fo that the government of Penfa contains 
about the filty hfth part of the inhabitants of that Empire. 
Penfa, being one of its moil fritile pr ovinces, it cannot be 
admitted as 3 jult conclufio that ail the other governments 
diftil an equal quantity of corn fpirits. For in Penfa alone 


the number of tli! Is is 397; they employ 982 workmen, 


confume 86,279 tchetverts of corn, and 96,375 fathoms of 
wood. The produce of the whole is, 554,408 cimers of 
{pirits ; and calculating cach eimer at thirteen quarts, Sie. 
lifh wine meafure, it appears, that Penfa alone diftils 
annually, from wholefome grain, about two millions of Eng- 
lifh gallons of liquid poifon. 


“ The manufactories of Ruilian feather, or yughten, and thofe 
of foap belonging to this Government (fays M. Pallas), are princi- 
cipally carried on in the town of Penfa, and in the diltriét of Sa- 
ranik. In the former place, five boilers annually produce upwards of 
12,000 pood of foap ; be nd, in five leather manutattorics, nearly 
8,000 hides ure prepared. a dwell with c ymplacency oir thefe fub- 
jects, becaufe i feel inexpreflible pleafure . obferving that, fince my 
former travels, in the year 1768, the induitrious difpofition of the 
inhabitants of this Government has increafed in a remarkable 
degree. 

“The phyfical travels of the academicians, between the years 
1768 and 1773, have contributed to diffufe philofophical know- 
ledge, and to excite a {pirit of enquiry refpetting the natural 
curiofities of the Ruffian empire. Hence 1 found in Penfa feveral 
ingenious naturalitts, particalarty the College-counfellor, Fedor 
Michailoviteh Marty nof, and Mr. Peterfon, the apothecary, who 
had collected a variety of curious {pecimens -< the natural produc- 
tions pecult ar to this country. I ‘hall here detail the moft remark- 
able of thefe, together ' with fome obfervations. 

‘* Tron ores, both of the ochre and laminated kind, are notonly 
found near the jroneworks betore enumerated, but likewile on the 
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eftate of Kolokolzof, near Penfa, and about twenty-five verils above 
that town, beyond the Soura, near the village Lapukhofka. Thofe 
of the latter place have been deemed worthy of being fmelted, and 
the mineralogical college had granted permiffion to eflablith a 
{melting-work, which, however, has not been carried into effect. 

©€© On the banks of the rivulet Aiva, beyond the Soura, a loa itny 
freeftone, of the tripoline kind, has been difcovered, and quarried, 
near the village of Kafarka, Soven verfts from Shkaffta, which be- 
longs to Count Shuvalof, Petrified wood, of a filicious and fandy 
nature, with a beautifully variegated grey and whitifh texture, but 
feldom fo hard and white as that of Syfran, is found here in hori- 
zontal ftrata; nay, in feveral places, almoft on the furface of the 
foil ; for inftance, at Beflonofska, a beautiful demefne belonging to 
the Soltikof family, fituated below Penfa; farther, in the vicinity 
of the village Vadenfkoe, where it refembles the wood of the elm 
in texture, and is ufed for hones ; and, laitly, it is alfo found be- 
yond the Soura, near the village Kafarka, in the diftrict of Goro- 
diftche. 

«© The College-Councellor, Martynof, has, in his cabinet, a jaw- 
bone, feveral grinders, a calcined ivory tooth, and rib of an ele- 
ph ict, found near the village Levino, fifty aa from Penfa, and 
about five verfts, weftward, from the great road, "They were dif, 
covered under the farface of the foil, on the banks of the brook 
Kutla, which falls into the Lamofka. He alfo fhewed me a piece 
of an e700 s tooth which had been in the brook Shuktha, that 
flows into the Soura near the village of Shachmametova. ‘This 
fragment appears to be part of a perfetly found tooth ; it is very 
crooked and much turrewed on the outfide. 

Thefe veiliges of a former deluge are difcoverable in the up- 
shin fandy and loamy ftrata, which ar e frequently much inter- 
mingled with Cylnariy ftones ; and, in th re deeper clayey layers, 
there are likewife found here the remains of marine productic US. 

** Even on the heights of Penfa, on digging a well, at a con 
fiderable depth, inftead of obtaining water, a large quantity of 
oyfters was difcovered in a layer of clay. Mufcles, in a perfect 
{tate of prefervatic n, nave been found on the banks of a imall 
Jake, near the village ‘Trafimoftthino, in the diflriét of Goro. 


‘There are but few remarkable animals in the Government of 
Penfa, which, en account of its fuperior cultivation, has fearcely 
any wild quadrupeds, except thofe of the foreft. "The large otter, 
and the Jetreofa, or fall otter, which lives upon lobfters, are faid to 
be very common in the Mokfha and the Soura. ‘The latter, when 
caught alive, cannot be domeiticated, and foondies. ‘The /orex mo/- 
chats, or mufk-rat, is found in the Soura, and in the bi ne which 


fall into the Khoper, The large grey houfe-rat has not yet made 
its appearance in thefe regions.”’ 
On his winter journey to Saratof, after paffing the rivulei 
sokura, 
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Sokura, and travelling over confiderable heights, the author 
mentions the following remarkable phenomena : 


“* Here I obferved the trees in a confufion, which I have never 
before witneffed, and of which fome traces had occurred to us on our 
previous journey. The origin of t this fingular phenomenon is as 
tollows : Severe hoar frofts h: ad taken place in thefe regions before 
Chriftmas ; and were ace Disses by fnow, mixed with rain, oF 
fleet, fo that even the finalleft branches of the trees were covered 
with ice about an inch thick. In this manner all the flexible 
birch-trees had been bent down to the ground in femi-cireles. ‘Their 
tops and branches were thus buried under the continual fhow which 
lay upwards of a yard deep, and kept the trees in that recumbent 
itate. The full grown birch, as well as the oak trees which were 
inflexible » had bee: n partly bolic, uy nd partl y broken by the weight 
of the co ngelations on their t ps, while the collateral branches were 
bent to the ground. The thaw,’which began here towards the end 
of February, andthe rays of the fun, had, indeed, melted the cy 
coat on the upper parts of the trees, but on the branches fixed in the 
fnow it-ftill remained undiffolved. ‘The cylinders of ice, on one 
fide, all mig melted into a folid mafs, but on the lower part 
they were chryftallized ; fome according to the ufual configuration 
‘of frozen water in hexag ronal, and pari ‘ly in rhomboidal figures, 
while others confifted only of fexagonal cuts. Thefe bodies were, 
like the well known hollow cubes of falt, apparently formed of 
icicles, of a pyramidal form, when inverted, broad on the furtace, 
and narrow towards the inner part where they were fixed in the ice. 
In order to record this remarkable phenémenon, I have caufed a 
yh of the foreft, in this fituation, to be reprefented on the fecond 

gnettey which the reader will find at the conclufion of this fee~ 
a: I alfo learnt, that a fimilar phenomenon had occurred, during 
the prefent winter, in many woody regions beyond Saratof. 

«©The town of Saratof,’’ continues the author, ‘* where we 
arrived on the 12th of March, has much incre: fed in buildings, 
regularity, and trade, fince the eftablifhment of vice-royalties or 
provincial governments. ‘This is the only town in Ruffia where 1] 
have found all the neceflaries of life, at nearly the fame moderate 
prices as they were in the year 1773+ It is remarkable, that, in 
general, in all the places fituated below Kafan, on the banks of the 

‘olga, the city of Altrakhan excepted, the prices of all pro- 

vifions have not been confider ably raiied, becaufe they are produced 
there in the greateil abundance, and luxuries have not yet become com- 
mon. Even Aftrakhan and feveral diftant towns are partly fupplied 
with grain from this neighbourhood, a fupply to which the German 
colon its greatly contribute. Thefe coloniits have, during the Jatt 
twenty years, co nfiderably increafed both in population sad opulence, 
and are now almoft completely naturalized, or renovated, as the 
orig - ferticds, who were generally ua 8 immoral characters, are 
dead, and fucceeded by a better and more vigorous progeny. ‘The 
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pumber of colenifis who originally fettled on the banks of the 
Volga, amounted to 29,00 perions ; ; 2,000 of thefe gradually emi- 
grated to different parts of the empire ; about 400 were Ca rried into 
captivity, by the Kirghis-Kozaks, during the commotions of 17735 
vc the prefent population of the German colonies, on the banks yh 
the Volga, amounts to 33,000 perfons, of both fexes, ‘They are 
serfectly contented and happy, and have no other with than to be 
gover ned by Magiitrates acquainted with the German language, as 
many of the colonifts are unable to fpeak the Rufiian. Nor would 
it have been eafy to choofe a better and more comfortable fitu- 
tion for fuch a colony in the Rutlian Empire, not only with refpect to 
sereificy , but alfo fora oaks hy and temps rae climate. 

The winter is regular and moderate, with talls of deep foow ; 
in weather in {pring and autumn, is generally wholefome, and in 
fummur delightful. ‘lhe various deg recs ‘of he t and 0 here do 
not excecad 27° above and bal yw th freezi ig } at: } and even the fe 
do not cccur every vear. Acc cording to the obfervatio i$ of the 
Aulic Counfellor, Dr. Meyer, the middle heat, for the whole fum- 
incr Of 17g2, Was not entirely 15°, and the medium for = the 
whole winter, amounted ’to 537 of heat. In fuch a climate 


all kinds af fruit thrive exceedingly well. Hence the Dr. 
was induced to citablith a nurlery of feveral thoufand fruit trees, 
reared trom the feed, on a farm called Xhutor, fituated twenty-tive 
verfts from Sarstot. Ln order to ingraft with proper fhoots, a 


procured tl lem from the orchard at Herrenhauten, belonging to th 
ilector of Hanover. ‘They were fent to him by the mail, 
coniifted of the following affortment: ten’ fpecics of the beit 
apples, fitteen of pears, cight of cherries, fix of plumbs, and 
feveral of peaches and apricots, all of which arrived fale in Ruffia, 
‘They were ingratte d the iollowing fummer, and I hiad the fatisfac- 
tion to learn, by a letter, that thefe fruit hee were in a very fiou- 
rifhing hate. Thave no docbt that the mulberry-tree would like- 

wife thrive in the colonies eft tolifhed below Saratof, if the pla nters 
were encouraged to rear it, by fupplying them with feeds for the 
nurferies : but, at the fame tim Cy it would be necefia iry toc litribute 
among them, concife print ited a firections, relative to the m anagement 
of the filk-w orm; 2nd the retpective clergy fhould contribute their 
fhare towards introducing and recommending this ufeful branch of 
domeliic ceconomy, 

1 was in hopes of hailing the approach of {pring at Suratof, but, 
contrary to my expectation, 1 found the ground covered with dec 
{now, and the froft, which had fucceeded the mild weather of Febru- 
ary, was of fuch interfity and continuance, that I was obliged to 
avail myfelf of the ufual winter-road with covered fledges. We 
ftiid only two days at Saratof, and, on the 14th of March, purfued 
our journey down to Tzaritzin, on the ice of the Volga, which was 
nearly a yard thick.’”’ 

Of his excurfions along the fouthern banks of the Volga, 
the author gives the following animated defcription : 
(6 The 
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The firk birds of ode e, wild ducks, ftarlings, and even 


W ild- gecle, had arrived j in Febr uiry, | ul had ‘ g in difappeared. We 
now obferved birds of different kinds, and particularly the red 


mountain- ducks, which fly in pairs, {Wwimimin g in the fiilures of the 
ices and the carnivorous birds h overing lingly in q reit of their prey. 
The fnow- RaMMEnet, and wint er-lark, remained here ull the 2nd of 
April before thcy emigrated to the Northern regions. 

« After a long and fevere winter, at length, with the 1 
d April, two calm foggy days intervened, when ie wind changed to 
the Eaft, and brou; ghit on a petee inent thaw. Hence ° the tirit days 
of April, all the fnow, on the Eailern and Southern tides of the hill 
fuddenly diflolved, and the water rwhed into the rivulets which 
{welled into rapid torrents, that precipitated themfelves into the 
Volga. ‘The ice ot that river now bec: ime very unfate, being fplit 
in Many —~ Se We NOW remaiked t the airival ol all the birds of 
pailage, « mong which there were an incredible number of birds of 
preys flights of iwans, and gecte of diiierent kinds, tlarlines, the 
firft {wallows on the 4th of Aj ril, and feveral other birds, cither ar- 
ri\ ing here, or retiring towards the North. 

“ On the 6th of April, the ttreams of fnow-water, from the 
heights, enurels ceafed LO flow, and the high lands beg n to dry 
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pletely, and the thaw was.ccompanted with a warm rain. Vege- 


. a § : ti. ole ~ he ! 7m were armrenahic 
tation now proces io rapidly, that, on the Sth, we were agreeably 
‘.' : ’ 


v 
fu fed INS, In the wari low ground and vallies, the frmaria 
bulioja, or re ige bulbous fumatory, the wrola odorata, cr {wee 
{\ ned Violet, je ria or leer celundine, orarthogalam luicum, or 
the vellow ital Ol Bet THich ills /é illa AMNECHAy, OT | greeable fo nil, bhid, 
fydveftris, or iulip of ihe wood g Like fi bij a bifiora, or Pe i ble Howeic } 
tulip, and the dulbocodium vernnxm, in tuil bloffiom. On the gth a 
white crane, or the Cras Le: MOgeTANISy by the Ruffians called Starkh, 
Was {hot on the oppoiiic bank: of the V nga this b ri Wis pre ib'y 
very old, as his back, and the extremities of bis wings, were adorned 
with feathers of a deep golden colour. 


« After this fudden change of the feafon, 1 be; gan to pr ‘pare for my 
botat ‘cul excurfions on the Southern bank cf the V olga, and my firit 
OU rney Was to the colony of evany lic} brethren at are] ya,or Sar 
p 1, Where i ftaid till the 18th of April, and then gradual ty | procecdid 
on my journey towards Aitrakhan. | 

ioe Although Sarepta, loon after my former journ y to thefi reo'- 
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of increafing pre p ‘Tritv. i he a sus iy MarKse {-j ace 18 aGgoTrpCd w ith 
elegant buildings ; particularly the church, and the well built dwel- 
ings ot the Wdoraviens, which afe mioit conipicuous, as tiey are rm 
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prefented on the third plate. Next to thefe there are, a, the beauti- 
tul houfe of the fuperintendant ; 4, the comfortable manfion appro- 
priated to the widows ; ; cy the market-houle ; ; d, the inn; the ma. 
nufactory of candles, and the dittillery of corn- fpirits. The market. 
place with a fountain in the center, and the principal itreets are 
beautified with rows of poplar trees. ‘The water of the fountain had 
formerly been much increafed by another fpring conveyed from the 
village Shonbrun ; but as this water was of an inferior quality to 
that of the original fountain, which comes from the adjacent farm 
marked ¢, it has again been feparated, and conveyed through pipes 
into every treet, fo that the inhabitants have the be(t water trom the 
fountain for drinking, while they are conveniently fupplied by the 
other {pring for common ufe, 

¢ "Vhe number of valuable inhabitants has been much increafed, 
not only by new fettiers, but alfo by natives: all the houfes of Sa- 
repta are now built partly with folid materials, and partly of wood, 
and fitted for two families under one roof. ‘The internal increafe of 
the colony .is, however, not fo confiderable, as might be expected, if 
the late marriages, conformable to acuftom of the Moravian brethren, 
were no impediment to population. By this injudicious rule, many 
ot the unmarried fifters are configned to a fickly life, or an early grave, 
and ufeful members of the com munity are carried off by difficult par- 
turition, to which females, married at an advanced age, are generally 
fubject. ‘The inhabitants, however, enjoy a good itate ot health, 
fince they have became encainenel to the climate ; and they alfo ap- 
pear to be perfectly fatisfied with their hi bitations, an id their lot in 
the world. Every family has a fuflicient number of cattle, and 
{mall gardens along the Sarpa, which are made with mi de labour, by 
carrying the foil thither from the furface of the high defart. In 
preparing a garden, the wy per ftratum of fandy marle is firit mixed 
with the fubjacent layers of ¢ clay, and calcareous marle occafionally 
interf{perfed, and atterwards Jaid on the banks of the Sarpa, which are 
farther confolidated by hurdles. ‘The faline quality of the foil i 
corrected by rain and trow-water, and by frequent waterings frosts 
the Sarpa, fo that the mixed foil is thus prepared for the production 
of all kinds of culinary vegetables, and for plantations of tobacco, 
truit-trees, and the vine. - 

‘© Several of the inhabitants have made a profperous attempt in 
the cultivation of the vine. Among others, the vine-yards belonging 
to the widow of the late Doctor Wier, that eftablithed by M. 
Nithhmann, formerly an apothecary, and particularly that of the pre- 
tent phyfician, to the Colony, Dr. Seydel, a very worthy and 
benevolence character, who deferves honour. ible mention, This gen- 
tleman has, with great expence, eftablified the moft extenfive garden 
on the right bank of the Sarps, and 1s indefatigable in its improve. 
ment. He has planted a contiderable vine-yard with above one 
thoufand productive vines; an orchard; a  kitchen-garden ; and, 
what is till more remarkable here, he has fucceeded in rear- 
ing a pretty large plealure wood of birch from the feed, His 
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vines are difpofed over bowers and orchard walks on a fouthern 
declivity, and produce a white and reddith wine of good quality. He 
has alfo planted a confiderable number of mulberry-trees, with a view 
to introduce the cultivation of filk by the worm.—The elacagrus 
latifolia endures the cold of winter in his own garden without any 
covering.—It is only to be regretted that the fricnds of horticulture 
are ftill in want of a good variety of cherry, plumb, and other fruir- 
trees, Which they might eafily procure by the importation of forcign 
fhoots, and ingrafting their native trees. 

_ & The beft wine made here, is that of the before-mentioned M. 
Nitthmann ; who is a perfevering and judicious botanift. He takes 
uncommon pains in prefling and fermenting his wine, which is fimilar 
to champagne, and produced from the white Hungarian grapes of his 
favourably fituated vineyard. ‘Thefe grapes are plucked from the 
ftalks, and their firft juice kept feparate, of which he annually obtains 
about twelve barrels: the remainder he paflés through the prefs 
With an addition of water, and converts it into an acidulated drink, 
or vinegar. Hehas obferved, that on account of the luxuriant growth 
of the deep-rooted old vines, their branches ought not to be pruned 
clofer than leaving ten, twelve, and even fifteen cyes, becaufe the 
lower buds are ufually unproductive; while the upper ones frequently 
have three fhoots, from two to three fathoms long, and cach fhoor 
bears two or three bunches of grapes. After a tew years, he curs 
down the old vines, which are almoft a foot in circumference, and purs 
vigorous young plants of two years old in their itead. Moft of the 
cultivators of the vinein this country are now convinced, by expe. 
rience, that they cannot obtain a good vintag: without following his 
Ingenious example. 

“© M. Nzrrz, a furgeon, has likewife planted a new vineyard, on 
the declivity, befidea fering, where it forms the angular point called 
Moo-Khamur., But a common garden, which the WMotavesr brethren 
have cultivated in a valley, is not ina promifing {tate for cither 
wine or fruit, but will be more productive of culinary vegetables. 
This valley is called after a rivulet Tfhepurnik, or thebrook of Herons ; 
which flows from the height near the village Shonbrunn, and glides in 
« fouthern direétion to the Sarpa. 

«© The following are the moft remarkable manufaCtures carried on 
by the United Brethren: nine or ten looms for weaving handker- 
thiefs of a mixed texture of filk andlinen ; cightlooms for the manu. 
facture of cotton ftockings, and itriped night-caps, which are in great 
demand for the women of the Kozaks. Among the ftocking looms, 
imported from Voitland, a Province in Germany, there is one ot 
wood, fimilar to thofe made at Obernhan, in a mountainous part ot 
Saxony, the Erzgeburge, in which the echappement it fupplied by the 
peculiar mechanifm of a f{piral wheel, with indentations. The former 
of thefe looms coft in ee from fixty to feventy dollars, or 


from ten to twelve pounds fterling, while the latter, of wood, is 
bought on the {pot for twenty-eight dollars, or, about four pounds, 
ten fhillings. "There is likewife here, a fmall manufacture of Man- 
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chefter goods, fuch as velveret and callico, which are made in great 
ase but cannot be fold as low as thofe imported from England, 
Without mentioning the lets important trades, as goldfiniths, 
watchmakers, bookbinders, fhoemakers, taylors, and others, I fhall only 
obferve that the cotton-yarn ufed in the iene merci’ manufactures, 
is alfodyed here, for which purpofe a particulat work for dying 
Turkey-red, and Indigo-blue, and a fmaller work for dying the Man- 
chefter goods, are eftablifhed in this building. The Turkey-red is 
here treated with oil, but the colour is inferior to that produced by 
the Armenians at Aftrakhan. 

« Next to the houfe of the Fraternity there is a tan-yard, in which 
both the thinner kinds of leather, and {trong hides for foles, are prepared ; 
then follows the carpenter’s-yard, and adjoining to it, the baking 
and flaughter-houfes, both built of ftone. Clofe to thefe, the United 
Brethren were, during my refidence here, employed in building a 
ftone-kitchen furnifhed with every convenience. ‘The principal build- 
ing itfelf was enlarged by an additional wing, in the ereétion of 
which, however, the garden has been defolated and covered with rub- 
bifh. 

‘© In the houfe, inhabited by the United Sifters, befides the ufual 
female employments of fewing, wafhing, and other domeftic occupa. 
tions ; handkerchiefs are now manufattured, and various articles of 
embroidery finifhed, with uncommon fill and elegance. ‘The garden 
which the fifters cultivated without any affiftance, is a pattern of in. 
daftry, cleanlinefs, and order. 

‘© lhe diftillation of corn-fpirits, and manufacture of candles, are im- 
portant branches of trade carried on by the colony, and the latter is 
particularly profitable, as the candles of this place are fent to St, 
Peteriburgh, and thence exported to diftant countries. 

«¢ The mill, belonging to this Colony, has, in its prefent improved 
ftate, a fawing mill, as well as an excellent flour-mill, of two lofts, 
on one fide for grinding wheat, and, on the other fide, two lofts 
for rye-meal, and a ftamping-mill for millet. Double wheels have 
been placed over each other to conneét the machinery with the up- 
per wheel at high-water, and thus keep the mill continually going. 
in the year 1783, the dam of this valuable mill was {wept away by 
the extraordinary rife and preffure of the water of the Sarpa. 

“ Thebrewery reprefented on the third plate, and marked /, is at fome 
diftance from the colonial houfes, on the banks of the Volga, and is 
a moft profitable branch of bufinefs. The fale of beer is very confi- 
derable at the irin, on account of the numerous tranfports who pafs 
through this place to Aftrakhan, fo that, in Autumn, 1792, before 
the ice on the Volga had acquired folidity to fupport loaded fledges, 
not lefs than 16,900 of thefe vehicles, each drawn by one horfe, 
pafled through Sarepta.—The ingenious inhabitants ot this town 
brew a kind of beer from their very abundant and cheap water-melons, 
with the addition of hops: they alfo prepare a conferve or marma- 
lade from this fruit, which is a good fubftitute for fyrup or treacle. 
Perhaps a tolerable wine might be fermented from thole melons Ly 
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* For feveral years paft, the chemifts of the laboratory at Sarepta 
have adopted the procefs of diffolving and re-chryftalizing the com- 
mon impure falt obtained from the lakes of this country, which the 
natives call du/um. ‘This highly-purified: granulated falt is fold at 
avery moderate price; and there is uo doubt, that the firft manufac- 
turer or refiner who fhall carry it to large towns, and efpecially the 
capitals of Ruffia, will derive great profit from the undertaking. The 
method propofed by Mr. Nithhmann deferves imitation on a larger 
{cale, as the operator might obtain from the refiduum, or bittern, a 
large quantity of magnefia by precipitation. 

** I cannot filently pafs over a zoological phenomenon which ex- 
cited the attention of naturalifts here, iince my former journey into 
thefe regions. A few years ago, the mus decumanus, or large grey 
wall-rat came hither in numbers, fwam over the mill-dam of Sarepta, 
and purfued their journey, in open day, through this place towards 
Tzaritzin, where formerly only the fmall black houfe-rat was to be 
met with, Only a few of thefe migrating vermin remained in Sa- 
repta, and thefe were foon deftroyed, fo that this place is now infetled 
only with the black rat, which was firft brought hither in barges, 
The citi//us, or mountain-moufe, daily multiplies ; thefe animals begin 
to exchange their habitations in the defart for more cultivated 
places, and are very pernicious to the crops. 

‘¢ In Sarepta, and feveral places along the banks of the Volga, the 
Italian and common poplar-trees, and willows, have been planted 
from fhoots, and evince, by their exuberant growth, that fuch trees 
may be eafily reared in many parts ot thefe dry fteppes, if the planter 
be induftrious enough to water them in the firit {ummer during the 
dry weather. In ‘Tihernoyarfk I remarked, with pleafure, that the 
new-planted trees were covered with flips of old bark, by which they 
were not only kept cool in hot weather, and their tender bark fe- 
cured from cattle, but the circulation of the fap is more freely con. 
ducted to the uppermoft eyes, or buds, where the foliage 1s of the 
greateft importance to the growth of the tree.” 

From Sarepta, M. Pallas purfues his vernal journey to Aftrakhan, 
and gives a minute account of the defert regions, over which he pafled, 
the plants of which he appears to have examined with attention, He 
alfo defcribes the prefent ftate of feveral new villages on the banks of 
the Volga, and the military cordon which extends tor feveral hundred 
verits along the fteppes, for the protection of the fifheries, falt-works, 
and travellers) Among other philofophic obfervations, on the pro- 
duce of thefe regions, our traveller points out the facility with 
which an extenfive faltpetre manufaétory might be eftablifhed, where 
the foil abounds with nitrous particles ; and he afterwards gives the 
following curious detail of the perfons, drefs, and manners, of a Tar- 
tar nation: 

‘© "The Kundure Tartars, whom I formerly found in their, peculiar 
felt tents, formed ‘ike baikets which cannot be taken to pieces, but are 
piaced on poles, fupported by large two-wheeled carriages, now dwelt 
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in huts, fimilar to thofe of the Kirgis. Their former method of con- 
ftructing tents, was likewife common among the Nogays ; but the 
prefent one has probably been adopted from the Kirgis who vifit thefe 
countries every winter, and whofe tents, as well as thofe of the 
Kalmuks, are made in a'more ingenious manner. They confilt of fe- 
veral pieccs which can be disjoined, and thus form a more capacious 
and convenient teat. On the fixth plate, I have given a reprefenta- 
tion of thefe two kinds of tents, as they are at prefent alternately in 
ufe among this people ; and alld 2 view of their manner of trave]- 
ling, and. encamping, All that Ican add, refpecting thefe wandering 
tribes, is, that each wealthy Tartar family commonly has two tents, 
one for the reception of their vifitors, and the other appropriated to 
their females ; the latter is generally conftru¢ted agreeably to the an. 
cient method,* befides which, according to the number of the family, 
they ufvally fave eqne or two ‘covered two-wheeled chariots for their 
wives and daughters. Thefe chariots are painted of various colours, 
and on the fore part there is commonly placed a cheft, covered with 
ornamental tapeftry, and containing their beit clothes. “Thefe vehicles, 
which are generally drawn by two oxen, are occupied by the female 
art of the family during their migrations, Befides thefe chariots, 
they have one, or more two-wheeled carts, called Araba, which 
are loaded with their tents, chetts, and other heavy articles. The 
moveables of each family remain together on their j journey, and in 
regular order, as reprefented on the plate. The hut is placed on the 
axletree of the carriage, in which the miftrefs of the family always 
precedes the caravan. ‘The flocks and herds are driven by men on 
horfeback, and every fpecies of their cattle proceeds in a feparate 
drove. When the tents are pitched in a place chofen for an en- 
campment, a variegated coverlet is raifed on a long moveable pole, 
ta the windward of the aperture that emits tve fmoke, to promote its 
aicent from the'tent. Ata diftance, from thecamp, there is a ceme- 
tary, on an eminence, as reprefented on the plate. Thefe fe ‘pulchra} 
monuments have fquare ¥ walls of a greater height towaras the angles, 
and are ereCted only for the opulent and the clergy, while the lower 
claffés of the Tartars are buried beneath fmall heaps of earth, o1 
ay 3 
The feventh plate reprefents the co?ume of the women and girls of 
this nation. ‘Their drefs differs in feveral particulars from that of 
the other Nogay tribes. ‘The girls wear a fort of red cap, made of 
the rind of trees, in the form of a bee- hiye, and ornamented with 
meces of tin, Corals and fmall pieces of coin, are fufpended around 
this head-drefs. The gown 1s mads of party-coloured filk~ituff, has 
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* ‘The Kuades, who inhabit the tis of Mogan, employ the moft 
fimple means in the cont! ruction of their tents, which might be very 
convenient for light troops. ‘They place two long bent poles trant- 
verfely, faften them at the centre above, and fix their ends in the 
ground ; they then cover them with felt or mats of fedge, 
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Jong narrow fleeves, and is adorned from the breails to the waift with 
taflels of tin or filver buttons, little bells, and Tings, They wear a 
ftrap, or cord, over the left fhoulder, to which is attached a tin cafe, 
containing amulets, and ufually a large fhell of the genus Cypraca, 
‘The women are the moft inele gant beings imaginable, and, in fummer, 
drefs in an upper gown of one colour, a long white cloth on the head, 

and over it atur-cap. Inthe perforated right noftril, they wear a 
ring, adorned with corals, pearls, or precious ftones. ‘This is alfo 
confidered as an ornament by the more elegant Tartar ladies of Aftra- 
khan. 

‘¢ According to the lateft calculation, the number of this people, 
in the whole diftrict of Krafnoiyarik, amounts to one thoufand fix hun. 
dred and thirty males. They lead a wandering life along the banks 
of the Achtuba, from Krafnoiyarfk to the vicinity of Saffikol, and 
are rich in flacks of fheep, but more particularly black cattle, which 
they chiefly employ in drawing their chariots and baggage-carts ; 
becaufe ‘they are not yet provided with camels. Their hortes are 
numerous, but not of the bet breed.” 


M. Pallas afterwards defcribes a botanical excurfion to the 
mountain of Bogdo, and his return to Sarepta. He then gives 
the following intere(ting account of an attempt to cultivate 
fiik in thefe regions. 


<¢ Befrodnaya Sloboda was built and appropriated to the manufac- 
ture of filk, during the reign of the Emprefs Elizabeth. ‘The wild 
mulberry tree, which grows in the adjacent country, induced the 
government to invite hither Armenians, and other foreigners, skilled 
12 the culture of the filk-worm. This invitation was not accepted by 
a fingle individual, as the banks of the Terek afforded a better profpect 
of fuccefs. For the fame purpofe, about two hundred and fifty itrag. 
eling pealants were fettled here in a new village, and exempted from 
ail axes, on condition, that they would employ themfelves in this 
valuable branch of domeftic economy. ‘The dire¢tion of this eftablith- 
ment was intrufted to the Hungarian Major Parobith, who hkewife 
had the fuperintendance of the vine-yards, planted by him at Aitrak- 
han. But, on account of his other puriuits, the eftablifhment was 
much neglected. 

‘ During the reign of her Imperial Majefty, Catherine I]. the 
Aulic Counfellor Nebolfin, of Aftrakhan, was fent to Achtubinfkoi 
Gorodok, to give more attivity to the cultivatipn of the filk-worm, 
and his exertions proved fuccefsful. ‘The peafants, however, were 
little inclined to purfue this branch of induttry, becaufe they could 
derive greater adv antages from fifhing. ‘They inceflantly fupplica- 
ted the court toemploy them in military fervice as Kozaks.—-How- 
ever, 1 1772, my travelling-companion, then afleflor, and now 
Counfellor of the College, Nikolou Rytihkof, was re- appointed Di- 
rector of this eftablifhment ; and her Imperi: al Majefty condefcended 
to give initructions, in her own hand-writing, for the management of 
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this lucrative bufinefs. ‘The new Direétor found means to deliver to 
the court, in the fame year, fix pood of filk ;—-a larger quantity in 
the following years, and by thefe and other perfonal means, which 
he employed, he fucceeded fo far as to induce the Court to enlarge the 
inftitution. In 1779, the Court iffued an order, that the Imperial 
College of Economy fhould furnifh to the Director one thoufand 
three hundred families of voluntary peafants from the Imperial Do- 
mains. Thefe families were tranfplanted within two years, and fet- 
tled along the banks of the Achtuba in fix villages, ‘The immunities, 

ranted to their predeceflors, were continued to them ; and they were 
to cultivate filk, not for the benefit of the crown, but their own emo- 
lument, and pay their rent or taxes in filk, at the low price of one 
hundred and twenty rubles a pood. 

«¢ The fame difhculty, however, was experienced with thefe, as 
with the other, cultivators of ilk: they had an invincible and rooted 
diflike to the bufinefs, and confequently were not defirous of its in- 
creafe. The continual impediments that arofe, and their own obfti- 
nacy, prevented them from enjoying the advantages they would have 
acquired, by directing their attention to this bufinefs, without re- 
linquifhing the fifheries. ‘Thefe they might likewife have carried 
on, by occafionally employing their wives and children in the efta- 
blifhment. Although cogent meafures were employed, the culture 
of filk yearly decreafed ; nay, the malignity of z peafants arofe to 
fuch a degree, that they fprinkled the filk-worms with falt-water in 
order to etfect their deftruction. ‘The perpetrators of this atrocity 
were indeed difcovered, and punifhed by the Government of Saratot ; 
but as the peafants alfo endeavoured to extirpate the mulberry trees 
ot the valley, by fetting fire to the grafs, the filk manufactory was 
ttopped by an order of the Court ; and it was left to the option of 
the peafants, whether they would continue the culture of filk-worms 
for their own advantage, while, in refpeét to rents and taxes they 
would be put on the fame footing with other fubje@ts. From this 
period, 1784, none of them have evinced the leaft inclination to cul- 
tivate this branch of trade, and they even endeavour gradually to de. 
{troy all the mulberry trees. 

«¢ Tt is remarkable, that this repugnance of the Ruffian peafane to 
the cultivation of filk-worms, fhould have been hitherto fo invincible ; 
for it has alfo been evinced in the filk manufaétory eftablifhed at Sta- 
roi-Krym. ‘This obftinacy has proved a great hindrance to the prof. 
perity of Southern Ruffia, where the mulberry-tree is abundant and 
flourifhing. It is quite otherwife with the Armenians, and Grufines, 
or emigrants, from Georgia, who voluntarily cultivate this branch of 
cominerce near the Terek, as well as the Tartars and Greeks in the 
Crimea. ‘The moft certain means of introducing this fource of na- 
tional wealth, and of faving the empire upwards of a million of ru- 
bles annually, paid to the Turks, the Perfians, and the Italians, for 
their filks, would be to ettablifh colonies of the Afiatic nations, par~ 
ticularly in the Peninfula of the Crimea, where the mulberry-tree 
grows uncommonly faft, even in a dry foil, when properly watered. 
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*¢ On the whole, the Afiatic method is far preferable to that for- 
merly practifed on the Achtuba, where much time: and expence were 
wafted in feeding the filk-worms with gathered leaves, which foon 
decayed, and rendered the frequent fhifung of their beds neceifary, 
The Perfian, or Bucharian, rears his mulberry-trees to about fix feet 
high, which they attain in four or five years. He then begins to lop 
their tops and branches, which are given to the infects, as foon as 
they have fufficient ftrength, by placing them gently on their beds, 
By this means the fhoots remain freth and fucculent, and the worms 
devour them even to the woody fibres, fo that no part of the nutri. 
tive foliage is watted. As thefe infects are daily fupplied with food, 
the leaflets branches gradually form a kind of wicker-work, through 
which the impurities pafs, fo that the chearful worms preferve the 
requifite cleanlinefs without trouble to the cultivgtor, and grow 
quickly and vigoroufly. In this manner they are continually fup. 
plied with leaves, till they prepare to fpin, when fmall dry brath- 
wood is placed in all direétions over the leafleis branches, and on this 
the worms fpin their filk. Two perfons, an adult, who lops the 
branches, and a child who collects them, are thus enabled to pros 
cure food for a great number of filk-worms. The mulberry-tree in 
our climate produces new fhoots twice every fummer. ‘Thefe fhoots 
acquire in the fame year the firm confiftence of wood, and in the 
fubfequent fpring afford an abundant crop of foliage. In Perfia and 
Bucharia, where the fummer is longer, and vegetation more vigorous, 
the fhoots may even be cut twicea year. ‘The tree, by this method 
of lopping, always remains low, and produces a great number of young 
fhoots from its trunk as well as from its branches every fubfequent ) ca’. 
By {tripping them of their leaves, however, many branches wither, 
and not only bfds are loft, and much foliaze waked, but the worms 
receive lefs nourifhment, as the leaves fooner decay. Ik has been re- 
marked in the filk eftablifhment near the Achtuba, that this worm, 
when compelled by neceility, eats the leaves of the acer tataricurn,y 
which refemble thofe of the mulberry-tree.”’ 


Our traveller proceeds to defcribe a remarkable cemetery of 
the Mongole ‘Tartar Princes. He leaves Sarepta for the laft 
time and travels to Aftrakhan, of which he gives a defcrip- 
tion equally interefting to the merchant and the philo- 
fopher. 

«¢ This femi-Afiatic and important commercial town, which, next 
to St. Peterfburgh, and Mofco, ranks among the firlt cities of the 
RuTian Empire, has been fo circumitantially deferibed by the younger 
melin, who refided here feveral years, that I can add very little that is 
new. It deferves, however, tobe remarked, that Attrakhan has lately 
been confiderably improved in elegant dwelling houfes of ftone, and 
pitblic buildings, among which two commercial halls, for the recep 
sion and fale of merchandize, deferve to be particularly mentione 

ne of thefe halls is appropriated to the Sartar merchants, and tl 
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other, which belongs to Kolouftof, the Armenian, is for the con- 

veniience of the Perfians. Both thefe buildings are finifhed in an 
elegant ftyle of architecture. The high price of timber in Aftrakhan 
has induced the inhabitants to build all new honfes of brick, and a 
fpecies of free ftofe, which is quatried above Tzaritzim on the banks 
of the Volga. ‘This certainly is an advantage to the city, bur it 
pays dearly for thefe improvements by the morttopoly of wood exer. 
cifed by a few wealthy individuals. 

‘© In confequence of the advanced price of timber, bricks have 
been raifed from five rubles to twelve and thirteen rables a thonfand, 
a price exceeding even that paid in the two capitals. Not lef$ op. 
preflive is the advancement of workmen’s wages, on account of the 
high price of bread. A common day labourer at Aftrikhan is 
puid from feventy to eighty kopecks, and a carpenter about a ruble 

and a half a day. 

‘© The emoluments of the fifheries in the branches of the Volga, 
and the no lefs productive fhores of the Cafpian’ Sea, may be conti- 
dered as the real means of fubfiftence at Aftrakhan ; as from its pre- 
ferit ftate the commerce with Perfia contributes to the impoverifh- 
ment of the city, and the detriment of the Ruffian Empire.—It would 
be difficult to find in the whole world a more abundant fifhery, ex- 
cept on the banks of Newfoundland, or one more advantageous to the 
Government, than thofe of the Volga and the Cafpian Sea united, 
During the fafts of the Greek Church, and the weekly faft days which 
amount to a full third of the year, it may be faid that this fifhery 
affords the principal food to the whole European part of Ruffia and 
ns populous capitals, Many thonfands of individuals are employed; 
and acquire wealth, either by fifhing, or conveying the fith on rafts; 
or fledges, or by the fale of this article. 

«© The whole value of the different kinds of flurgeon, caught in the 
waters of Aftrakhan and the Cafpian Sea, amounts to an annual fum 
of 1,760,406 rubles according to the average price. It may hence 
Le concluded in what incalculable numbers thete Ja: ‘ge fifh fo rich in 
Caviar are continually produced in the depths of the Cafpian Sea. 
They proceed in fhoals to the mouths of the rivers, and to a confi- 
derable diftance up their currents. ‘Their fuper-abundance may be 
ttl more clearly conccived from what has been rélated to me by an 
ey -witnefs, refpecting the fifhery of Sallian in Perfia. As the 
Verfians eat no fturgeons, the {pe culators in fith have rented the river 
from the Chan of Derbent, Schich Ali, a fon of Feth Ah Chan, at a 

eertein annual fum, whic h, of late years, has been raifed to 25,000 
rubles. In the ufual fe: afon of migration, there are, fometimes, taken 
with the hook about 15,000 fturgeons of different kinds in one day. 
Nay, it is {til] more remarkable, that, if the fifhermen are accident- 
ally prevented from fifhing fer a tingle day, the fifth accumulate in 
fuch numbers againft the wear, as to fill the whole channel, infomuch, 
that the uppermoft layer appear with their backs above water in a 
river not lefs than four azthines, or twenty-eight Englith feet deep, 

ond fixty farhoms wide, 
© The 
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The Perfian fithery which was eftablithed by the proprictors 
only a tew Vers AYO, W ith the rent, amounts to ane pence of So,000 
rubles, and is faid to produce 200;000 rubles., Lt would however, be 
{till more lucrative, 1f the ‘t yu weroe hihermen would not throw 
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fifheri the fimaller fpecies of fith, fach as carp, pike, and fhad, may 
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« "he moft valua! oduce of the flurgeon fifhery is the ifin- 
glafs prepared from ‘hete air-bladders, "This article ts principally 
exported from St. Peterfbure to Engl ind, where it is ufed in the 
beer and fens wn sin large quantities. ‘The Fnelith fupply 
the Spaniards, Portuguefe, Dutch, and French with this commo lity 
for dts rifying their wines. A cording to the lift of exportation, 
printed by the Englith faGory at St. Peterfburg, there were ex. 
ported in Britith veflels from 17-3 to 1768 between one and 2.0090 
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pood of ifinglafs ; from th ) to 1786, from two to 9,000; in 
late years, however, uf: vid ,000, and in 1788 even 6,8 <0 pood of 
that article. The exportation to other countries has alfo amounted, 
within thefe few years, tomore than one thoufand pood. This large 
and almo{t incredible exportation has tended confiderably to increafe 
even in thefe lafl-mentioned years the price of the different qualities 
sd this article at Aftrakhan iclelf; and, on the Exchange of St 

Péterfburz, where, previous to the year 1778, ifinglafs of the bet 
quality did not exceed thirty-fix rubles a pood, it has recently been 
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‘© No caviare was exported in Englihh veflels ull the year 1781; 
only tweoty-fix poods of that commodity were exported in 1782 ; 
but the increafe was fo great afterwards, that in the following year 


Ist pood; in 1784, 1,612 pood ; in the 
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1,600; in 1788, 4, : in 1789, 11,254 pood ; butcin the 
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exportauon to Italy alfo amounted to upw: rds of ro,oco poed, 
in the courfe of the laft mentioned years, exclufive of about 3,c00 


pood « “xported to other countrics, anda jill greater quantity fhipped 


at the ports of the Black Sea, or fea of Afoph, 
«© ‘The price of ing lafs of the worlt quality has, within joa few 


years, been upwards of forty rubles the pood at St. Peterfh and 
that of the beft quality upwards of ninety rables, while the price of 
eavinre has advanced to five rubles and upwards the pood. From 
this flatement we may eafily pereeive of what importance the fifh- 
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The author, after fome obfervations upon the Ruffian trade 
with Perfia, points out a practicable plan for the cultivation 


and manufaéture of filk, cotton, and other commodities in 
Ruffia. 


«© What has been faid with refpeét to the inland trade of Aftrak- 
han cannot be applied to its foreign commerce, particularly that with 
Perfia which is far from being profitable to the Ruffian Empire. 
This affertion will be verified by the following reflections : 

“6 We pay annually to Perfia 4 heavy tribute for the raw filk ufed 
in our manufactories ; yet this article might be produced in large 
quantities in the fouthern provinces of Ruffia. It may be computed on 
an average that there are yearly imported by us chiefly from Gilan in 
Perfia 8,000 pood of filk, Of this between fix and 7,000 pood is 
purchafed at two hundred rubles, and the inferior fort at one hundred 
and fifty rubles the pood. ‘The raw filk of Shamachin varies in pricc 
from one hundred and thirty-five to one hundred and fifty rubles, 
according to its quality. ‘Though the filk imported pays no duty, 
yet the quantity and its value are conitantly entered at much lefs than 
their real amount. As it will prefently appear that our exports exceed 
our imports, and as the filk is purchafed at alower price for ready 
money, confequently, the principal part of our fpecie is fent out ot 
the country for this article, and loft for ever to the Empire. The 
fum thus fecretly exported into Perfia for merchandize is not lefs than 
one million of rubles annually, and is part in ducats and part in ru- 
bles. This fum will be ftill greater it we fuperadd the rents paid for 
the fifheries in Perfia. 

«¢ Tt were to be wifhed that the Armenians, and Georgians, o: 
Grufines who are fettled at Aftrakhan, and on the banks of the 
‘Terek, would cultivate filk with more vigour, ‘They ought to be 
fupported and encouraged by every poflible means, particularly by 
premiums and rewards, which certainly would not be loft to the 
fiate. The Georgians would foon emigrate in numbers to our fron. 
ticrs, if the Government would facilitate their fettlement by grant- 
ing them good lands particularly in ‘lauria, and advance them final! 
fums of money for acertain term. By thefe means we might people 
the Southern Provinces with active and peaceable inhabitants both 
for the cultivation of the vine, and the rearing of filkworms. 

‘© The importation of raw and fpun cotton, and madder, is not 
lefs detrimental to the ftate of fpecie in Ruffia. As there is a duty ot 
twenty-five per cent paid for thefe articles, the cuftom-houle reyiiters 
aro ftill more inaccurate with refpect to them. From thefe it would 
appear that there are only from three to 6,000 pood of cotton fpur 
annually, and that about 1,600 pood of cotton wool are imported. 
But it is a truth well afcertained by all the merchants of Aftrakhan, 
that 20,000 pood of cotton are annually imported from Bucharia, by 
the {pring traders bound for Mankifhluk, Of this article only one- 
eighth part is Bucharian, and Mafanderan cotton, confequently the 
greateft part of it is imported in yain, We mutt befides lofe the 
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wages paid for {pinning cotton yarn, which is, compared with the 
raw material in a proportion of thirty-tive to eleven.. In this 
refpect we cannot too highly eftimate the obligation we are under to 
the colony of Sarepta, which has begun to rear large quantities of 
cotton wool, and to employ the German colouifts, on the banks of 
the Volga, in {pinning it. Thus the females in thefe colonies are 
furnifhed with profitable employment, their induftry is encouraged, 
and the money is retained in the country. The colonifts principally 
ufe the cotton of Mafanderan which, though yellower, is fofter, and 
more tenacious in fpinning, and bought at prefent at the rate of 
thirteen rubles a pood, while the fpun cotton of Bucharia is from 
thirty to fixty rubles the pood, according to its quality. The 
Nogay women at Aftrakhan annually fpin about one hundred pood 
of much finer, and better twifted cotton yarn, which cofts from 
eighty to onc hundred and fifty rubles the pood. Among the cotton 
yarn which is imported from Bucharia, there is fometimes a light 
brown kind, from which the undyed nankeens are manufactured, 
and which produces the beft effect in the embroidery of muilin. f 
have been affured that the plant which produces this cotton is of a 
blue colour. 

“« By the regifters it appears that there are from four to 7,000 
pood of madder annually imported into Ruffia. But all the refpect- 
able merchants of Aitrakhan fay, that there are from 10 to 15,000 
pood imported by fea, exclufive of 10,000 pood obtained by the 
way of Kiflar. ‘The price of this commodity varies from eleven to 
fourteen rubles a pood, according to its quality. I have even been 
affured that, in the year 1793, there were imported at Aftrakhan, 
five cargoes of this article, each containing 5,000 pood which would 
induce me to believe that the exportation this year was more Con- 
fiderable than in any of the former years. It is, however, certain 
that the two articles of cotton and madder contribute greatly to 
render the balance of trade detrimental to Aftrakhan, If we farther 
add 8,000 pood and upwards, of raw cotton, imported by the 
Baltic, and that we annually pay for different manufactures of 
cotton by the fame channel to foreigners, upwards of a million and 
a half of rubles, the expedience of encouraging the culture of 
cotton in the Ruffian dominions as well as every kind of manufac, 
ture of that fubftance will be fufliciently obvious. For it is a truth, 
that fcarcely one half of this manufatture is difpofed of by barter 
in the markets of Siberia, to the Chimefe and Bucharians, On 
the other hand, the cultivation of cotton bids fair to profper on the 
banks of the river Terek, as well as in the ‘Taurian penintula, 

‘© To thefe principal articles of jmportation, in the commerce of 
Aftrakhan, may be added a fourth which is indifpenlable—I mean 
galls, of which in fome years we receive upwards of 3,000 pood, 
the loweft price of which is twelve rubles the pood. Our oak trees 
feldom produce this excrefcence, becaufe we haye but few oak 
forefts in the temperate fouthern climates. A fmall quantity of galls 
might be collected in Tauria, —- the banks of the lower Volgas 
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but this would be infufficient to. render the importation of this 
article unneceffary, Galls are, indeed, indifpenfable to our tanners 
and dyers, till we difcover an indigenous production poffefled ot 
fimilar propertics for dying black. Perhaps the importation of 
this commodity might, in future, be confiderably diminith red, by 
making ufe of the dxdromadae, in Raffian. Bolotniki,. which grow 
fo abundantly in the northern merafivs, and which are of a fuperior 
quality in dying filk of .a black colour. 
© Independent of the more confiderable objects of importation be. 
fore- mentioned, it is probable that the amount of) manufactured, 
and various other goods, annually imported from Pertia, does not ex- 
ceed 100,000 rabies. It mutt be. confefled that. all the Perfian 
ftu%s,: fuch as filk, and mixed filk and cotton, are of a much better 
quality, more durable, and beautiful than thofe of Turkey ; befides, 
they are purchoted at remirkably low: prices, excep: the finall 
quantity of India goods, which we obtain by the way of Perfia. 
Such as the fine chintzes, called Kalenkor, and the: fine undyed 
cotton cloth called Maderpok.' Among the ituffs originally manu- 
faMured in Perfia,. thofe of) filk and: half filk, variegated with 
firipes, called Kucnt and Aladfhi; thofe es See with gold, or 
Harbatt and dibdi, and other fiik fiufts, known by the names ot 
Canavati, Kitoi, and Muchoyari, the Burmets, Batmii, Aladthi, 
and others manutactured of ¢omon, are the bett and in moit general 
demand, The very inferior.cotton ftuffs, worn by the comimon 
people, we receive both from Pertia and. Bucharia,. "Thole fine and 
recious' woollen {hawls of various’ colours, which are held in fuch 
igh ettimation by the European ladies, and ere worn in Periia round 
the head and waiit, we reccive in {mall quantities from. Tybet and 
Kyfhmit, or K Amir, But we*can purchate thawls ated much lower 
price trom Perfia than whea: they ‘come by» Turkey: by a» cir. 
cuitous road, Mr. Alexander Agathi, Diretior ‘atthe fihool at 
Altrakhan,° who has travelled as tar as Kidimir; informed: me that 
thefe thawls are manufaétured, not only of tine goat’s. wool, obtained 
by combing the animal, but likewife jot the filky> wool of she fheep | 
of Kerman-and Kythmir, which furpafies the juftre:and beauty. of 
the whiteft filk.:' In fhorrt, the white, and jnext to them’the ftriped 
fhawls of feven colours, are held in the higheit: eftimation.: We re- 
cee but! few ‘articles. of any importance trom Perfia,. except thofe 
before-mentioned. © ‘The following enumeration will comprize almoft 
the whole that are worthy of ‘Moticey: namely, otterstkins and other 
furs, Jattibfkins, which are mottly brought from Bughariay. a: {mall 
quantity of galbaivm, gum ammonidc, «fafiren, afiafocuda, the laft 
article cofts trom: three -to fevencrubles the pood ;. walguts,..a thou- 
fand of which are fold for lefs than“one ruble ; a. fmallerquantity of 
confectionary, and dried) fruits, fuch as-dates, ky thinifh, or fmall 
raifins without ftones, large raifins, piftachio nuws, ‘almonds, thep. 
tala,ordried peaches prunes, alitsha,or {mali tartith pr uaes, frefh and cried 
trutiles of baktu, garlic, and rice. 1 had almo omitted tomention the oris 
ental turkoifes, which are fold in gteat numbers, and atlow prices, by 
the 
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the merchants of Aftrakhan. They are feldom of a considerable 
fize, or without fome defect, and they are moftly fet in rit ngs in a 
clumfy manner. IT purchaled a fingle tarkoife for two hundred and 
fifty rubles, it was of a fhort conical form, and upwards of an 
inchin diameter, ‘This flone would have been of great value had 
it been free from a blemith near its edge. The Indians who refide in 
Aftrakhan alfo deal occationally tn emeralds and rubies 

«© With refpect to our exports in Pérfia we have made but very 
flow advances; and, befides, the commodities, fit for a commercial 
intercourfe with that country, are fuch as we are obliged to procure 
from other nations, and, con cqvently, cannot be eftiimated in the 


balance of trade. ‘The molt confii:rable and lucrative export, for 
fome time: paft, has been cochineal, From Ajtrashan, there are 
annually exported one thoufanc poo, which may be valued at the 
rate of three hundred, rubles a popd. .The Armeniin menchane, 
Nikita Kolouttof, alone, exported in one year, eight hundred pood 
of this valuable dying miterial. Indigo was formerly a good 


article of (Bice but fince the defpots of Avganie have been in 
undiiturbed poffeflion of Ky hmir, Multan, and other Indien pro. 
vinees, indigo has been brought in abundance from Lahor to Perfia, 
and thence to Altrakchan, where it is fold at from fixiy to eighty 
rubles the pood. ‘Though it: 1s apparently inferior to the beit 
American indigo, and refembles only that of a middling quality, 
vet, in the opinion of fome experienced dyers, it is fuperior to the 
former, and imparts a much ttrofger. colour if attention is paid to 
being kept a longer time in the vats. Velvets, futtins, and 
woollen cloth, as alfo pluth, and linen cloth, of different kinds, are, 
ext to the above-mentioned, the moft confiderable articles of ex- 
portation. "The exports in cloth may amount to 150,000 rubles ; velvet 
from15 to 20,000,and the value of the remaining articles does not, alto. 
gether, amount to 40,000 rubles, . The Ruffian leather, or yughten, 
amounts. to about, #5,000 rubles of this balance ; and fugar of 
diffrent kinds is exported to, the value of 20,000 rubles. The 
amount of the brocades, taffetas, camlets, paper, finall looking 
ees and {mall articles of tron and Cop per exported from this Citys 
is lefs than that of the preceding article. Pig and bar iron would 
pe a very good article of commerce, efpec ‘ally as it is an inland 
production ; ; but Heraklee Tzar, of Georgia, having, in 178g, obtained 
P rmiffion for his Armenian fa ctor, Ta irumof, dit iring four fucceffive 
ars, to export 40,000 poo d of tron free of duty, the merchants 
were unable, on account of the high impoit of fixty kopecks a pood, 
to trade in this commodity with advantage. As the balance, there- 
fore, of trade with Perfia ts againtt US, it is worthy of invettigation 
in what manner our commercial intercourfe could be rendered, if not 
profitable, at leatt, lefs detrimental to the intereft of the Empire, 
indy in my opinion, we e poll lefs the means of effecting that defirable 
purpot e 


. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Art. V. Voyage a Canton, capitale de la Province de ce nom, 
ala Chine, par Goréc, le cap de Bonne Efperance, et les Ifles 
de France et de la Re-union, i. e. Voyage to Canten, Capital 
of the Province of that Name, in China, by Goree, the Cape 
of Good Hope, and the Ifles of France, and the Re-union; 
followed by Obfervations on the Vayage to China, by Lord 
Macartney, and Citizen Van-Braam, and a Sketch of the 
Arts of the Indians and the Chinefe. By C. Charpantier 
Coffigny, Ex-Engineer. 8vo. Pp. 588. André, Paris, 
1799. Imported by De Bofte. 


"a time employed by our traveller’s account, in navi- 
gating from L’Orient in Britanny, to the Cape of 
Good Hope, was three months and fix days, and the fpace 
navigated amounted to two thoufand fix hundred and fifty 
leagues. Atter fome political obfervations on the degree of 
importance annexed to the Cape, which he does not think of 
the firft rate, and on its capture by the Englifh, which he 
is of opinion, might have been eafily prevented, he defcribes 
the town and adjacent country, which he reprefents as of 
much inferior fertility to the European poffeflions in the 
Weit Indies. He makes a variety of feemingly pertinent 
obfervations on the cultivation of this country ; the moft ma- 
terial production of which is corn, exported in confiderable 
quantities to Holland, as well as to its dependencies in the 
Haft. He cenfures, with much apparent reafon, the conduct 
of the Dutch towards the natives. The confequence is, that, 
in lieu of peace and good underftanding between them, frauds 
and enmity are entertained to the injury of both parties. 
The military ftrength of the Cape confifted of near two 
thoufand men, inhabitants of the Colony ; but thefe do not 
teftify much attachment to the Dutch Government: the re- 
gulars are about four hundred. 

He takes particular notice of what the foil in the vicinity 
of the Cape might, through fkilful hufbandry, be made te 
produce. The only indigenous plant of afarinaceous nature is, 
he ays, a fpecies of potatoes. It ferves the Hottentots for 
bread: but, as it grows fpontaneoufly, they are at no pains to 
cultivate it. They only attend to their fheep and cattle, and 
are, in every fenfe, merely a paftoral people. Hence the me- 
diocrity of their population. 

After cenfuring,with great and merited feverity, the deceit- 
ful relations of fone Europeans refpecting the Hottentots, 
thofe of Kolben in particular, he enters into fome account of 
the fingular cuftoms attributed to them. The country ~_ 
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the Cape, and even at a confiderable diftance, is thinly wood - 
ed. Fuel and timber for building are very fcarce and very 
dear. No plantations of either having been made; a re- 
markable circum({tance confidering the boafted induftry and 
forefight of the Dutch. The trees tranfplanted from Europe 
do not profper here; but the interior of the country has 
many that might be cultivated to advantage. M. Cofflign 
ingenuoully acknowledges, on this occafion, that fhould this 
colony remain with the Englith, it would, probably, in their 
hands attain to a great degree of profperity. 

Sparman and Vaillant are the two travellers whofe writings 
he recommends to the perufal of thofe who are defirous of be- 
ing acquainted with the cuftomsand character of the Caffras 
and the Hottentots, and with the natural hiftory of their coun- 
try. In his pailage from the Cape to the Ifle of France, he 
takes notice of the misfortune that befell the people belonging 
to the Englifh {quadron under Admiral Cornith, in 1761. 11 
was cruizing off the Ifland Rodriguas, where the crews went 
occafionally on fhore, and inconfiderately fed on a poifonous 
red cabbage tree which carried off numbers. The Iile ot 
France, one hundred leagues to leeward of Rodriguas, emits a 
fcent from the odoriferous trees that overfpread it, which is 
wafted from the fhore to the fhips approaching it. Thele 
emanations from the land produce fometimes very remarkable 
effects. [1« attributes to them the fudden death of a foldier 
on board his fhip, who had been ill of the feurvy, and of 
others labouring under the fame complaint, who died while 
they wer: carried afhore to the hofpital. The inttantaneous 
tranfitic from the fea to the land air is the reputed caule of 
thefe fatal accidents, 

Qur traveller, who feems a perfon of extenfive informa- 
tion, and very zealous for the profperity of his country, en- 
ters into a number of diflertations on the natural productions 
and political circumitances relating to this ifland. He con- 
fiders it as the head of all the future French Colonies and 
eftablifhments in the Eaftern world. He is very copious in 
his defcription of the various productions of its fertile foil, 
particularly of coffee, and of the fagoe, and the bread tree, 
both which grow here abundantly. He greatly praifes the 
humanity with which the planters treat their black flaves, 
who are incomparably better ufed than thofe in the European 
colonies in America, So yreat appears the confequence of the 
Ile of France, and of its neighbour, the Ifle of Bourbon, 
now called the Reunion, both in point of trade and fituation, 


the latter efpecially, that both M. Cofligny and the famous 
Abbe 
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Abbé Raynal {peak of them as the palladium of the French 
commerce and poffeflions in the Eatt Indies. Were they 
to be abandoned, fays the latte r, the Englifh would hetwe 
out of the Indian feas all the nations of Europe, and become 
the fole mafters of all the treafures of the Eait. 

In croffing the Straits of Barca, our traveller met with a 
veilel from Surat, belonging. to the French, the fupercargo of 
which informed fi it had been built one hundred and feventy 
years ago. This length of duration’ was owing to a refinous 
kind of compofition, with which the Indians {mear the tim- 
ber intended for thip-building. Atter fome obfervations on 
the produce, the commerce, and the inhabitants of Sumatra, 
and other tflands adjacent, in the w ay to China, he defcribes 
his arrival off the Ifle of Vampoo, facing the mouth of the 
Tygris, the river on which is fituated the city of Canton. 

Canton, one of the beft harbours, and mott confiderable ci- 
ties in China, is, it feems, the only ‘place where the European 
fhipping is admitted. Foreign commerce does not appear to 
be held in eftimation among the Chinefe, their laws prohibit- 
ing the egrefs of the natives. This proceeds from the hig! 
opinion they entertain of their own in(titutions, cuftoms, and 
manners, and their contempt for all {trangers, founded on the 
comparifons they draw between their legiflation, populouf- 
nefs, and induftry, and thofe of the barbarous, or lefs civilized 
people, in the neighbouring countries. 

Mr. C. computes the number of inhabitants at Canton at 2 
million. “Thofe who are by law conftrained to dwell on the 
water amount to three hundred thoufand, among thefe are 
included women of the town, computed at about forty thou- 
fand. The garrifon confiits of between twenty and thirty 
thoufand Tartars, The peltsathined on the Europeans are 


fevere, they not being allowed, as formerly, to make excur- 


fions into the country. But even then they did not venture 
out but in fedan chairs, in order to avoid the infults of the 
country people, and efpecially of the children, who often 
throw {tones at them through contempt. That portion of 
the inhabitants who live upon the water have a fpacious 
town of boats, ranged in rows, that torm {ftreets: they are 


large, and covered: every niin has one, together with a 


wherry, to carry them afhore when bufinefs requires, and 


‘to fetch their provifions. But they are not permitted to pafs 


the night on fhore. Our author pa rticularly obferves, that 
there are no public walks in the Chinefe towns, not even 
at ,Nankin and Pekin, nor yet theatres, balls, nor con- 


certs: the people are too much occupied to fpend their 


time 
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timé in fuch amufements. Their fathions are fimple and 
unrefined ; they are much the fame at this day as in the 
remoteit periods. He carefully enumerates the importa- 
tions to China, which principally confift of cloth from 
Europe, pepper, cotton, wool, and arrack, from the neigh- 
bouring countries; plain and painted callicoes from the 
Indies and fpices, and alfo the exportations which are 
chiefly of the different fpecics of tea, that conflitute the 
bulk of ali the cargoes, together with filks, nankeens, and 
china-ware. Tea by the Chinefe is regarded as a corrective 
of corrupt and ftagnated water; they drink it pure and un- 
mixed with milk, firrup, fpirits, or acids, holding a piece of 
fugar-candy in their mouth. It has been generally obferved, 
that the crews of the fhips returning from China to Europe 
were lefs fubject to the fcurvy than others. ‘This is afcribed 
to the ule of tea. 

Some phyficians have called in queftion the virtues attri- 
buted to this plant, but M. Cofligny is of opinion that the 
experience of fo many centuries in the moft populous country 
upon earth, as well as in Japan, and other contiguous nations, 
and in feveral parts of Furope, w here tea isi . become the con- 
{tant drink, isanunanfwerableargumentin itstavour. He iseven 
perfuaded, that the vatt population of C hina is owing to the 
fame caufe, as well as the increafe of the population of Eng- 
land! ! Hedefcribesthe celebrated fe! tival, wherein the E mperor 
of China ploughs, with great formality, a piece of ground, as 
an act of religion, the intent of which is to implore the divine 

leiling on the agriculture of the empire. This, he obferves, 
is a ceremony in which people of all perfuafions may join to- 
gether as it is performed without the intervention of any kind of 
pric ‘thood. He feems to place no dependence on the impor- 
tation of grain from other countries into China in times of 
fcarcity, as no importations could be adequate to the wants 
of fo ges a population. ‘To remedy the evil of ‘bad 
harveits, he advifes the cultivation of potatoes, the cutlava 
plant, al other roots of ealy growth and culture 

‘To the reproach of not excelling i in the polite arts, andin 
the fciences of the Europeans, he anfwers, that fuch kind of 
knowledge does pot prove the fuperior happinefs of a people ; 
our acquifitions, in thofe refpeéts, are of a recent date, while 
the fkill and inventions of the Chinefe may be traced toy, ue 
remoteit antiquity. They cultivated rice with the gr@itef 
ingenuity, W hile our foret: athe rs fed upon a acorns 5 they y could 
ipin and ‘weave filk and cotton, while thefe were clad in tkins 
Vhey firft made ufe of the mariners compals, and, according 
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to M. Cofligny, invented paper, printing, and gun-powder, 
and made many other ingenious difcoveries. ‘Their legiflation 
and police are no lefs ancient. 

There are inftitutions of a higher fort among the Chinefe 
of the greateft antiquity. Such are the mathematical, the 
cenforial, and the hiftorical, boards. ‘The bufinefs of the 
frit is to infpeét the heavens, and to make aftronomical ob- 
fervations. The fecond is compoled of the moft refpectable 
literati who are empowered to take cognizance of notorious 
crimes and abufes, and to prefent remonftrances to the 
Emperor himfelf on his public and private condué&. They 
are bound to efpoufe the caufe of the innocent, and to be the 
affertors of truth and equity. ‘The third confifts of the moft 
Jearned men in the empire. Hiftory in China is a bufinefs 
of flate ; government ts particularly folicitous to employ per- 
fons of confpicuous integrity in thisdepartment, and to take 
the ftriéteft precautions to miure the exactnefs and authenticity 
of the facts which they are commiuilioned to record, 

A people, immerfed in fuch a muluplicity of indifpenfible 
and continual occupations, cannot, iays our traveller, hove 
time to (pa tre for abftradct thud s. The foit of China, notwith- 

itanding its fertility, requires the inceiiant toil of the culti- 
vator ¢ and is not, without exceflive [ Hea and care, rendered 
adequate to the wants of the amazing multitude of its inhabi- 
tants. Hence the neceffity o1 obviating the caufes of flerility, 
and of providing for the fultewance of life, ablorbs the public 
attention, and allows little leifure for the purfuit of objects 
more curious than ufetul, 

The reafon which he affigns for poligamy in China is this ; 
according to authentic invelligation iS, It peated at different pe- 
riods, at vaft diftances from each other, the number of temales 
yen ly born exceeds that of ihe males bv one-fifth: women 
alfo foon coming to maturity, ¢ .¢ foonett fall off, and become 
old betimes ; hence it is that people, in eafy circumttances, 
are defirous of a plurality of wives. 

Theft is not punifhed in China, unlefs the delinquent is 
caught 1 inthe very fact; nor ts itthen puntfhable with death. 
Thisisonly referved for critacs of a deep er die ; and the crimi- 
nal’s fentence mutt be figned thrice by the Emperor himfelf 
before it is carricd into execution. Cafes ot this nature, feem, 
however, to be rare, as hardly more than two hundred 
executions yearly take place in this vaft Empire.  S!avery 
in Chinais the lot of few, and is not rigorous owing to the 
mild manners of the natives. It falls upon individuals, con- 
cemned to it for their mifdeeds, on debtors unable to pay, on 
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. 
thofe who fell themfelves to obtain a fubfiftence, on children 
fold by their parents, and thofe who are born in flavery. 

Nothing, fays our traveller, proves the high degree of civi 
lization of the Chinefe, more than their refpeQtul behaviow 
toeach other. ‘This produces the happieft effets: it prevents 
quarrels, and preferves harmony between individuals. Hence: 
murders feldom happen in China, where indeed the thedding r 
of human blood is held in abhorrence C. 

Another proot of the humanity of the Chinefe occurs in 
cafes of thip- wreck. The crews, whatever their country, are 
ufed with the utmott kindnefs : not o: ily their property remains 
untouched, but they meet with the ampleft relicf, and are fup- 
plicd with the means of rcturning to their country at the 
expence of government. What acontraft, fays our writer, to 
the practice of the Europcans! Itis a mortify ing reflection 
that cannot be contradiéted. 

The great {pring of the Chinefe government is not, he 
fays, religion, as all perfuafions are equally permitted, even 
Atheifm itfelf. Nor is it the feverity of the police, thoug h 
fufficiently reftritive. The main fpring is parental authori ty ; 
and the boundlefs refpect for their fore-tathers ; thefe fenti- 
ments, infpired by nature, and confirmed by educ ation, by the 
laws, by example, and habit, are the bafis on which the 
Chinefe manners are founded, and principally contribute to the 
profou: nd fubmiffion of that great people to their goyernment. 
‘Thus, filial piety, is the real {pring of Chinefe legiflation. 
The fubje@ion and obedience to parents enjoined by the laws, 

and the (triking attachment of their children, are vifible in all 
deagecs- The Emperors themfelves difplay thefe fentiments 
in the moftconf{picuous manner, and fcrupuloufly conform to 
all the rites prefcribed in the intercourfe between children and 
parents. Hence thofe humane feelings that fo ufually adorn 
the pofleflors of the throne. It was thofe principles of bene- 
volence, that induced a late Emperor to fay, that he had ra- 
ther procure the introduétion of a ufeful plant, fruit, or grain 
into his kingdom, than decorate it with an hundred towers of 
porcelaine. From principles of this kind flows the furprif- 
ing induftry of the Chinefe. They not only exert it to the 
fulleft extent on the cultivation of their lands, but apply 
it with wonderful ingenuity to lakes, ponds, marthes, 
and waters of every denomination; from which, through 
dint of aftonithing execution and labour, they obtain fruits 
and vegetables of the moft excellent kind. 

This fpirit of agricultural induftry is the principal o ject 
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of national encouragement. DiftinGions and titles of Honopr 
are beftowed on all who clear lands, and render them fit for 
tillage. Befides thefe a more fubftantial recompence awaits 
thofe who have cleared a large quantity; the clearance of 
about one hundred and forty acres gives a property in the free- 
hold. Deifm is the fole religion ocknowied zed by the govern- 
ment in China. The Emperor andthe Tartars, fettled in 
China, are fe€taries of the Lama; but they take no pains to 
propagate their notions. ‘lhe dramatic pieces of the Chi- 
nefe are exhibited in the open ftreets: their duration is from 
morning till evening: the f{petators ftand, and the author 
imagines that the expence of thofe exhibitions is detrayed 
by government. He [peaks flightingly of their mufical in- 
{truments ; and thinks they have no dances as he never faw 
any dancing in China. The fobricty of the Chinefe js 
remarkable. They drink no European wines, nor even 
coffee or chocolate. They have a ftrong liquor diftilled 
from fermented rice; ° but they ufe it very fparingly, and 
our author never faw a Chinefe intoxicated. Their {kill 
in architecture appears in the conftruction of many of 
their bridges, the lize of which is immenfe, and the work- 
manfhip highly ingenious: but thefe excepted, they have 
not, he thinks, any buildings deferving of much notice. 
They embroider in the ck perfection, and their perfor- 
mances in ivory are of the greateft delicacy; but their 
jewellery has not the finifh of the European. Painting has 


‘made little progrefs among them. They excel, however, in 


taking copies; but their fculpture is below mediocrity. Their 
knowledge in geography and altronomy was very limited, 
until their intercourfe with the European miffionaries, With 
botany and chemiftry they are little acquainted ; and they are 
indebted to experience alone for’a variety of curious, ufeful, 
and interefting branches of natural knowledge, 

M. C. reprefents the Emperor Kien-long, (who is fince 
dead) as one of the greateft and moft accomplifhed Princes that 
ever {wayed afccptre. Asa poet, hiftorian, philofopher, legif- 
lator, he poffelled eyery quality that conftituted a great cha, 
yacter, | | 

The propenfity of the Chinefe to theft and cheating has 
been, ourtraveller fays, very inequitably infifted upon. They 
are, he alferts, not more cenfurable in thefe refpects than 
other nations, and he cites fome inftances of extraordinary 
dilintercitednefs and generofity among them. 

Banks, he fays, are unknown in China, and they have na 
{dca of our financial operations. ‘here ase no publi: debts, 

The 
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The revenues of the Empire exceeding the expences, the 
furplus is preferved for extraordinary occafions. The Em- 
peror is the fovereign difpofer of the national treafure ; but 
none of it is applied to his particular expenditure, as he pof- 
feiles an income fully adequate to that purpofe. It is record- 
ed, however, that formerly an Emperor eftablifheda temporary 
paper currency, of which, our author juitly obferves, an ac- 
count would be very curious. 

Such are the principal obfervations of M. Cofligny during 
his ftay at Canton. ‘Thofe which he made ona variety of 
other fubjects, though few of them can ftri@tly be reputed 
original any more than thofe which have been noticed, have 
however the merit of being delivered in a plain, concife, and 
perfpicuous manner. He certainly deferves the praife of a 
philanthropic difpofition, though, as a Frenchman, he occa- 
lionally betrays a marked malevolence to the Englith. 

M. Coiligny begins hisobfervations on the voyage to China by 
Lord Macartney, by deploring the lofsof that patriotic Dutch- 
man Van Braam, who had facrificed thirty years of his life in 
exploring the vaft Empire of China. He had {pent feveral years 
at Canton, to learn the language, and acquaint himfelf with 
the manners and character of the Chinefe. Hethen affumed 
the habit and appearance of a native, and went to Nankeen, 
where he procured an admiffion among the literati, and be- 
came a mandarin. In this {tation he vilited many provinces, 
and obtained feveral preferments. Furnithed with an ample 
collection of obfervations, he was returning to his country 
in « Dutch fhip which was loft in the Texel, and with it he 
perifhed, together with all his manufcripts. _ 

M. Coflligny obferves, that the fhort {tay of the Englith Em- 
baily could not be productive of any extenfive knowledge of 
the conititution, laws, manners, religion, and arts of fo large 
an Empire and numerous a people. He acknowledges, how- 
ever, that the public is obliged to Sir George Staunton for the 
obfervations he made and colleéted in his voyage, and for the 
regard he feems every where to have expreiied tor truth. 
The reputation of his performance induced M. Cofligny to 
correct the miftakes which he perceived in it, and to enlarge 
upon thofe fubjeéts that had not been {fufficiently noticed. 
Such are the motives affigned by our French traveller for his 
remarks and ftri€tures on that celebrated voyage. They are 
fo minute and fo extenfive, that an adequate idea cannot be 
formed of them without perufing the performance _itfelf. 
The limits of a review can only admit of a general notion of 
his defign, He begins in the fpirit of a true French Repub- 
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lican, by aceufing the Englith of an ambitious determination 
to feize the commerce of the globe, and predié@s that fooner 

or later this avidity of conqueft, and infatiable thirft of gain, 
meh finally prove the ruin of this country. 

If we had, he fays, no other account of China than that 
ebtained through means of the Englifh Embafly, our know- 
ledge of that country muft be extremely imperfect. The 
catalogue given of its plants contains nothing new. — Hardly 
more than two or three complete defcriptions of fome of the 

arts peculiar to the Chinefe are to be found in the four volumes. 
Their agriculture is but flightly touched upon, and their man- 
ners are imperfeCily deferibed. The divers religions among 
them are not fufficiently mentioned, and of the laws, principles 
of morality, and cuftoms prevailing in that vait Eimpire, «not 
even a {ketch is given. 

He confiders the Indians as being a more ancient people 
than the Chinefe, and as the original inventors of gunpowder, 
paper, and the mariners compaf{s: and he is of opinion that the 
Chinefe, notwithitanding the infinuations of fome writers, 
never extend their navigation bevond the coaft of Coromandel. 
"She number of his obfervations on Lord Macartney’s Voyage 
amounts to no lefs than two hundred and fifty-fix. To {peak 
impartially of them, they are certainly the refult of a deep 
examination, and by no means thrown out at random, and 
merely with a view to criticife. It would be prefumptuous 
in one who is not experimentally converfant in the multitude 
ot fubjects of which he treats, either to confirm or to contra- 
dict the affertions which he makes relating tothem. It may be 
faid, however, in general, that he appears to aim fincerely at 
truth. There is hardly an obje@ either of art or of nature which 
he has not introduced among hisobfervations. A large portion 
ot them relates to the productions of the countries mentioned 
in the Englifh. voyage, and to the arts and various branches of 
natural knowledge, and of manufactures, with which the 
natives ot them are acquainted. On thefe occafions he dif- 
plays much perfonal imtight andexperience, and abounds in 
remarks equaily utetul and entertaining. The naturalift, the 

navigator, the trater, the politician, the moralift, the lover of 
anecdotes, will here find ample matter on which to exer- 
cife their fpeculations, or from whic to extra&t amufement 
as well as information. It may not be improper, however, to 
foreworn the impartial reader, that he muft not expeétto find in 
~ Coffigny an author devoid of all national prejudices. He 

s, What we may itrictly call, a warm Frenchman, zealous for 
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the honour and profperity of his country. For this, certainly 
he is not in the leaft blameable ; but he too frequently gives 
way to thatantipathy to the Englifh nation which fo ufually 
characterifes even the moft moderate of the French writers. 

What has been faid on M. Coifigny’s Obfervations upon 
Lord Macartney’s Voyage may be equally applied to thofe 
which he has made on the Dutch account of China, by Van 
Braam. Acircumitance deferving of notice, is the much 
higher degree of refpe&t fhewn to the Englifh Embafly than 
tothe Dutch. M. Cofligny obferves, on this occafion, that 
the greateft Mandarins in the Empire were appointed to wait 
on the Britifh Ambaflador ; and that le was exempted from 
the humiliating ceremony of proftrating himfelf before the 
Emperor, a cultom never difpenfed with before nor fincc. 
The number of his remarks on this performance amounts to 
fifty-fix, they are comprized in fifty-eight pages ; whereas 
his obfervations on Lord Macartney’s Voyage take up two 
hundred and fixty-two of the fame fize and print. He con- 
cludes his remarks on the Dutch voyage, by obferving that it 
took place in confequence of the apprehenfions entertained 
by the Regency at Batavia, that the Englith might obtain an 
exclufive trade to China, which would have been a ruinous 
event to the Dutch Eafl India Company. 

M. Coffigny is convinced, that the Englith have made it 
their bufinefs to defcribe the French to the Chinele govern- 
ment, as a turbulent and reftleis people, bent on the deftruc- 
tion of all Monarchies, and propayating difobedience and re- 
bellion through all Europe. ‘hele acculations, he fears, will 
be the more readily liftened to, as the Chinefe are extremely 
miftrufttul of all foreigners, and averfe to all innovations. 
Hence he acknewledges that he thould not be furprifed at the 
exclufion of his countrymen from China; or that they fhould 
at leaft be fubjected to great reflriQions. His fketches on the 
arts and manufaétories of the Indians, and the Chinefe, are 
in the fame ftile and manner as the preceding parts of his 
work. They contain, tike them, abundance of particulars 
highly worthy of attention, and, it may be, added, will ex- 
cite a reafonable furprife, that fo many improvements ina 
multitude of ufeful arts fhould have been cither overlooked 
or negleSted by the many [uropeans, who have refided in 
thofe parts long enough to be witnefles ot their utility, and to 
be convinced how much the importation of them would con- 
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Arr. VI. Memoires hiftoriques et philofophiques, fur Pie II. 
et fon Pontificat, Se. H; orical and Philofophical Memoirs 
of Pope Pius VI. and bis Pontificate, until his retreat into 
Lufcany. Containing curious Particulars of his Private 
Life, his Quarrels with the different Powers of Europe, 
and the Caufes which produced the Subverfion of the Ponti- 
fical Throne, and the Revolution at Rome. With a Portrait 
of Pope Pius the VI. and a Map of ‘the Pontine Marfhes. 
2 Vols. 8vo. Pp. 762. Price 14s. Buiffon, Paris, im- 
ported by De Bofte, Gerard-ftreet. London. 1799. 


HE Memoirs of the Iate Pope, written at Paris, ‘in the 

feventh year of the Republic,” and by a profefled friend 
of republican principles, conneéted, at the fame time, with 
political and philofophical reflections, and including thofe 
recent tranfactions in Italy, which haftened the downfall of 
the late Pontiff, and in which the French rulers and Generals 
took fo decided and :nfamousa part, can hardly be expected tolay 
claim to that impartiality which a work of this nature de- 
mands. 

Guarding, however, againft the impreflion which the bias 
and obje&t of the writer are calculated to impart, the reader 
may derive a good deal of information from this work, in 
which the Author (whofe name is concealed) attempts to de- 
velope the combinations of events, which, in a kind of pro- 
greflive train, produced the cataftrophe, completed in the death 
of the late Pontiffduring the prefent year. 

After briefly charaterifing Clement XI V. (Pope Ganganelli) 
and noticing the fufpicious circumitances attending his death, 
owing to the fuppreffion of the order of the Jefuits, the writer 
makes the following reflection on this intriguing body of 
men: 


*€ The Jefuits are the firme{t fupporters, the moft expert apologifts, 
the moft devoted fervants of the Holy See. Deprived of their affittance, 
it refembles a defpot ftripped of his pretorian guards. They formed, 
if we may fo fay, the nobility (noblefle) of the Papal Monarchy. 
And it was a truth indiftin@ly perceived every where, a truth which 
“ iluftrious Montefquicu had clearly expreffed, and which experience 

as, fince his time, inconteltably demonitrated, that no Monarchy 
could exift without its attendant nobility. Thus, fince the abolition 
of the Society of Jefuits, the Papal authority has been feen gra- 
dually tending towards its ruin; and it is, probably, more to this 
very caufe, than to the progrefs of knowledge, that its rapid and 
eafy overtl.row ought to be attribute!” 


We 
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We are inclined to acquiefce in the juftnels of this remark. 
The Order of the Jefuits was a fort of key-ftone to Popery, 
combining together all the materials of its compofition. The 
inftitution itfelf. was founded by Loyola, from an unbounded 
zeal for the interefts of the Romifh Church, and its plan was 
admirably calculated for promoting the obje& in view. 

The introduétion which the Members of this Society ob-+ 
tained into many refpectable families, and even into the palaces 
of ‘Princes, for the purpofe of education, their intriguing 
difpofition, and the influence which they thereby acquired in 
the Courts of Europe, materially {trengthened the power ot 
the Pope, and the political interefts of the Church of Rome, 
It would appear that Ganganelli himfelf aware, as he was, of 
the: ambition and fanaticifm of this order; had, however, a 
degree of reluctance, and a fort of prefentiment of the dan- 
getous confequences which would refult to the Holy See, 
when he was induced to fign the famous brief mofu proprio, 
which pronounced, ex cathedra, the abolition of this fociety. 
The faé was, that his judgment was, in this inftance, fur- 
prifed whilft he became the dupe of the over-bearing fway 
which the Minifters of the Houfe of Bourbon had obtained 
over him, whofe Courts had already expelled the Jefnits from 
their dominions, whilft they equally defired their extinQion 
in the other Catholic countries of Europe ; at the fame time 
that Clement XIV. owed his unexpected elevation to the 
Papal throne to the predominating influence ‘of France and 
Spain. | , 

It appears, from thefe Memoirs, that the late Pontiff was 
notinfentible tothe dangerousconfequences of his predeceffot’s 
conduét,. The bias of his inclinations leaned towards the 
Jefuits; and it iseven infinuated, that he had given them fecret 
promifes of a reftoration. Hence arofe many of the perplex- 
ing difficulties which he met with in the courfe of his Ponti- 
ficate: hence proceeded the delicate part he had to a& towards 
the Minifters’of thofe Monarchs, unto whom he owed his own 
clevation ; and in fulfilling engagements which were in con- 
tradiction to his fecret fentiments.. This remark may be con+ 
fidered as the‘clue which unravels the whole hiftory of Hijs 
pontificate. . It was impoffible but that this contradi&tion de- 
tween private and public engagements; this flux and feflux 
between the fway of intereft, and the bias of judgmerit and 
inclination, murft have given an air of duplicity to his negocia- 
tions, and have expofed him to fome fevere mortifi¢ations.in 
his intercourfe with foreign powers. : 

In Chapter III. we have an account of the negociation 
which took place between thé Pope and Frederic If. of Pruf- 
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fia, on the fubject of the latter’s encouraging the Jefuits to fet- 
tle in his dominions as the inftructors of youth; at the fame time 
that, in compliance with the Papal edi&, he prohibited them 
from afluming the habit of their order, from preaching, and 
adminiftering the Sacraments. 

The following Chapter proceeds to relate the embar- 
raflments which took place in the negociations of the Pope 
with Catherine I]. of Ruflia; and in which, alfo, the affair 
of the Jefuits had its principal fhare.—** It was not,’ as this 
writer obferves, ‘one of the lea(t fingularities, at the clofe 
of this century, to fee the Jefuits violently expelled by reli- 
gious Monarchs, profcribed and fupprefled, although reluct- 
autly, by the Holy See, and, at the fame time, received and 
difcouraged by two philofophical Sovereigns, the one a heretic, 
and the other a {chifmatic.”--The motives which might have 
prompted Frederic and Catherine to the meafures they 
adopted, and the high tone they aflumed, in their negociations 
with the Roman Pontiff, are well appreciated in this chapter, 
which details the particulars of the correfpondence which the 
haughty and wily Emprefs carried on with his Holinefs, in 
reference to the Bifhop of Mallo inpertisus ; who, at her in- 
{tance, was created Archbifhop of Mohilow; whilit, by the 
fame influence, the negociator, and the confecrator upon this 
occafion, the Nuncio Archetti, had the Cardinal’s hat con- 
ferred upon him. 

One obje& which, through the whole, Catherine appears 
to have had much at heart, and to have purfued, with avidity, 
was the re-union of the Greek and Latin churches. The in- 
{tructions, however, which fhe gave to her Ambaflador at 
Rome, failed of having the defired effe& ; and, after various 
truitlefs efforts, he was obliged to return, re infecTa. 

In the fucceeding Chapters we have detailed accounts of 
tranfactions and loetes, between the various Courts of Ger- 
many and Italy with the Holy See. Thofe which took place 
between the latter, and Jofeph I1. Emperor of Germany, oc- 
cupy a confiderable part of the Firft Volume. An air of 
ridicule is. thrown, upon the charaéter and meafures of the 
Pope ; upon his journey to Vienna, and his intercourfe with 
the Emperor; fo that, through this diftorted medium, it is 
difficult to arrive at the real truth of facts, Jofeph, according to 
this account, was, throughout, capricious, obftinate, yet gain- 
ing his ends by means of hypocrify and flattery ; whilft Pius 
VI. became the dupe of his own vanity, and the {port of courtly 
intrigues. ' 

Joicph, it is well known, commenced his reign with plans 
ef reform, and an alteration of that fyftem of government 
which 
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which had been purfued by the late Emprefs Queen. "By 
hafty and arbitrary ftrides he determined to lay hold of that 
jurifdition over the ecclefiaftical affairs of his Empire, 
which could not fail to be a fource of uneafinefs and per- 
plexity to the Court of Rome: The fuppreflion of the men- 
dicantorders, in his hereditary dominions ; the fubje@ion of all 
the religious orders to the authority of their Bifhops ; the no- 
mination to all the Bithoprics and benefices of his Italian 
territories ; the appropriation of the revenues of fuppreffed 
Convents to fecular ufes; the reftriftions laid on the jurif- 
diction and prerogatives of the Nuncios, &c.; thefe were 
claims which he not only afferted but rigoroufly enforced, 
and which could not fail to give great difquietude and umbrage 
to the Roman Pontiff, who was therbey fubje€ted to continued 
mortifications, and found the long-afferted claims of the Holy 
See rudely attacked, and materially curtailed. It would appear, 
indeed, that at one time, (and that, at the very period when Jo- 
feph was at Rome, returning the fingular vifit which the Pope 
had fome while before paid the Emperor at Vienna,) Jofeph 
ferioufly meditated nothing fhort of an entire rupture with 
the Court of Rome. 


“ He had,’’ we are here told, ‘ forefeen and calculated every 
thing. He was fure of the confent and concurrence of thirty-tix 
Bifhops in his own ftates. The dogina and ecclefiaitical hierarchy of 
Rome were to remain untouched ; but he would withdraw his fub- 
jects from that pontifical fupremacy which he held to be unconnected 
With religion, and confidered as the caufe of civil commotions, and 
which might en-kindle afrefh the furies of fanaticifm. His opinion 
was, that the Church was in the State ; and that it belonged to the 
Sovereign to holditin fubordination to temporal Jaws, and its Mini- 
fters in the fame fubjection as other fubjects. In thefe refpects he was 
unwilling to recognife any longer the authority of Rome ; he laughed 
at thofe thunders which formerly had ithaken the world, but could 
now only alarm old women and children. ‘The papitts would call 
him fchifmatic. ‘This gave him no concern. ‘The Churches would 
be lefs wealthy, the Priefts more exemplary, the Monks would difap- 
pear; and thereby all would be gainers; the public taanquillity, 
morality, and religion.’’ : 


Such reforms, (in which he might have had in his gye 
the fuccefsful example of England, at the time of the Refor- 
mation,) we muft remark, were of a nature very different 
from thofe violent attacks which, a few years afterwards, 
were made in France, not on the abufes merely of religion, 
nor on the unwarranted claims of the Roman Pontiff, but on 
religion itfelf; a reform, falfely fo called, or revolution, 
which ended in the deftrution of every thing facred, and 
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pene t ip its train the moft hideous defolation, anarchy, and 
ied. | 

-.Jofeph was feconded and encouraged in thefe vigorous ef- 
forts by the great Prelates of Germany. The four Archbifhops 
of ‘Treves, Cologne, Mentz, and Saltzbourg, united in a 
(kind of council at Ems, near. Coblentz; they difannulled 
the mandates of; the Pope’s Nuncio, and forbade their clergy 
fo ‘pay any regard to them. They addrefled the Emperor, 
and, exprefling the with of all the Germans, folicited him ‘* to 
convene.a general council of the Germanic Empire,” to take 
into con{jderation the violation of the ‘‘ provifory concordats’’ 
which had been made by the Popes with the Princes of Ger- 
many to reGify abufes ; and to confider alfo, whether, on 
account. of fuch violations and abufes, the German nation 
was not loofened from all her engagements towards Rome.— 
Jofeph wasnot difpleafed with this addrefs; but, for prudential 
on political seafous, he deferred a compliance with their te- 
queft, which, in all probability, would have produced a new 
reformation, : 

Part of the fecond volume is occupied with relations of 
the difputes which prevailed between Pius VI. and the Courts 
of Naples, Tufcany, &c. chietiy arifing from the fame four- 
ces as thofe above-mentioned, which had already embroiled 
him with the Court of Vienna. But the greater part of this 
‘volume confifts of an account of the relations which fubfifted 
between the Courts of Rome and the Gallican church, and 
of their fubfequent difputes which are intimately connected 
with the Hiftory of the French Revolytion. Here it is that 
the author of; thefe Memoirs unfolds his party-colours, and 
difcovers the ftrength of his Republican prejudices.. According 
to him ail the blame of thefe difputes was imputable to the 
ignorance, obitinacy, and bigotry of the Pope and his Coun- 
fellors. But the events which happened; the condu@ of 
‘Bafleville and La Flotte, of General Duphot, andthe French 
-partizans, at Rome, are fo frefli in recollection, as mutt, we 
think, to every impartial mind, afford convincing evidence, 
that they courted oppofition, induftrioufly fought to embroil 
the Pope with the Republicans of France, wantonly attacked 
the predilections, and infulted the feclings, of the Remans, 
among wham they were protected; and mead made the 
confequences refulting from their own rafhnefs, a pretext for 
that open rupture which, we firmly believe, the weaknefs of 
the Eccletiaffical State influenced the over-bearing infolence 
of, the Jacobinj rulers, eagerly to feize any feafible opportunity 
of accomplifhing. 

Many 
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Many circumftances undoubtedly combined to demonftrate 
that the Papal Government had been for years upon the wane. 
Its thunders were no more regarded ; and it had long loft its 
predominating influence over the Catholic courts. ‘The fuc- 
cefsful oppofition made to its unreafonable demands had 
weakened the {trong hold which it formerly maintained in the 
public opinion ; and, no doubt, the example and the prof- 
perity of England and other countries, which had fhaken off 
the Papal yoke, had its due weight with reflecting minds. 
To thefe real caufes of decay, the writer of thefe Memoirs 
adds others from the abundant ftock of his own nralignity. 


«© The late Pope,’’ he fays, “ perfonally confidered, was unequal 
to fupply that fragility on which the bafis of his throne was founded. 
The length of his ‘reign fatigued and difappointed his prefumptive 
fuccetlors ; his exaé¢tions had alienated from him the affections of his 
fubjects ; their minds revolted at the glaring exceffes of his nephews, 
whom he had enriched at their expence, whilft they were not in- 
fenfible to the circumftance of his having loft, in his negociations 
with foreign Courts, thofe various prerogatives which they had been 
Jed to confider as facred.’? We are aifo told thar, ‘* under his 
long Pontificate the refources of the ftate became more and more 
reduced ; that there was no vigilance in the police; no ftri¢tnefs in 
the adminiftration of juitice, no order in the finances. ‘There was 
no one at Rome who had the ability to command, and none who had 
the difpofition to obey. The grandees, belonging to the ecclefiaftical 
ftate, were neither the adverfaries, nor the fupporters, of this pufillani- 
mous government. Without fecling any intereft in its profperity, 
they lived, with refpeét to it, ina neutrality bordering on the greateft 
apathy. The luftre of their nobility, added to their vaft wealth, 
would however have given them fome eftimation with the public ; 
but luxury and obfequioufnefs had produced fuch a degeneracy, that, 
at the time of the Roman revolution, they were equally remifs in 
oppofing, as in promoting, it. Not one of their nobles thought of 
refiftance ; and, to their perfect indifference, and want of energy, 
may, ina meafure, be afcribed the fuccefsful approach and entrance 
into Rome of the French army.’’ 


But blame-worthy as were the conftituent branches which 
formed the Roman people and government, no valid excufe 
can be drawn from this in behalf of the injuftice and vio- 
lence which they experienced from the French invaders. 
And what were the dlef/ed fruits, the happy effets, of French 
domination ? Their panegyrift himfelf fhall inform us. 


“’'The tworich provinces of Bologna and Ferrara were feized 
on by the French, to reimourie them the expences of their expedition. 
Enormous taxes were impofed ypon the principal Roman families 
which, by producing a material diminution of their expences, 
obliged them to difmifs their fervants, and Jeave them re . 
caufed 
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caufed articles of merchandife to remain unfold, and workmen to be 
withont’employiment. Agriculttre and induttry were paraly{pa. The 
French army, when it arrived a Tolentino, at firft exacted a contti- 
bution of thir:y-five millions ; to which were added farther requititions 
of property, the produce repeated of pillage, the fpoils of churches 
the taxes impofed upon the principal houfes, &c. and we donot in 
the leat exaggerate,’ fays our author, ‘* in ftating that there have 
been drawn from this country, fo poor im appearance, near ¢avo 
hundred millions.” | 


The words which immediately follow are worthy of obfer- 
vation. He adds, ‘it is true, that thefe refources are ex- 
haulted ; the principal fources which compofed this wealth 
are drained up, it becomes neceilary to proceed immediately 
to create new ones, under pain of feeing that eftate, in the 
moment of its regeneration, fall into dilolution.’”’ Such is 
the defcription, even from a republican pen, of the dieffed 
effe&s of French fraternization ! 

But, pafling from thefe retiections, we have only to ob- 
ferve, that the character of Pius VI. is, as may be expected 
in fuch a work as that now under review, drawn, not only 
with much ftrength of prejudice, but with all the venom ot 
republican malice. 

He is chargetl with vanity and felf-love ; with a fatal pre- 
diletion for his nephews (here ftiled nepoti/m), with obfti- 
nacy, and imbecility. But allowing for the foibles of hu- 
manity, and for the ftrength of prejudice againft the late 
Pontiff, fo ftrongly marked in thefe volumes, the moft fuper- 
ficial reader mult perceive that he was endowed, if not with 
great, yet with various eftimable, qualities. 

He was a prince, mild, and humane; a lover and encoura- 
ger of the fine arts ; pious, according to the rites and princi- 
ples of his church, and zealous in promoting its interefts, 
even when he fometimes miftook the means beft adapted to 
accomplith his‘end. He encouraged works of public utility ; 
and the draining of the Pontine marfhes, through his zea- 
Jous exertions; after having remained for ages the difgrace 
and nuifance of that part of Italy, will for ever be recorded 
aS a monument to bear witnefs, that the Pontificate of Pius 
V1. is wholly undeferving of thofe reproaches which have 
been fo malevolently caft upon it. 

This work is written in a lively and impofing ftyle, and 
contains a good deal of information as to the tranfactions and 
intrigues of various courts during the laft thirty years. It is 
in an anonymous form, publifhed at Paris, and bears evident 
marks of French workmanfhip ; but, if we are rightly in- 
formed, the chief materials, at leaft, have been furnifhed by 
the 
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the Chevalier dzzara, who refided many years as Spanith 
Minitter at the Court of Rome, whofe condu& is fometimes 
noticed in this work in a complimentary way, but who, 
it evidently appears, contributed, nor a little, by his intrigues 
and his influence to the events which fucceflively produced 
the humiliation of the late Pontiff. 

An impartial hiftory of tranfaQions fo recent can hardly 
be expected ; and we mutt alfo obferve, that a work more 
plaufible, and, at the fame time, more full of the prejudices 
of French republicanifm than the prefent, has not lately 
appeared, 
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Art. VII. Memoires pour fervir’a l Hiftorie du Facobinifme. 
i.e. Memoirs illuftrating the Hiftory of Facobini{m. By the 
Abbe Barruel. 


(Continued from the Appendix to Val. UII. Pv. 513.) 


E cannot refume our confideration of this work with- 

out fome previous obfervations, which, though, per- 
haps, not {trictly within the limits of Criticifim, are certainly 
connected with the fubje& of our animadverlion. Though, 
in our former notice of the work before us, we gave due 
praife to the author, as well for the obje& of his labours, as 
for the induftry and accuracy difplayed in certain parts of 
his publication ; our inviolate regard for truth, and a juit 
fenfe of public duty, induced us to point out certain inaccu- 
racies, miftatements, and mifreprefentations refpecting parti- 
cular fats which we withed to fee corrected in a future edi- 
tion. For this, we conceived ourfelves entitled to the thanks 
of aman who profeffed to be a labourer in the fame vine-yard 
with ourfelves ; we indulged a confidence, at leaft, that our 
animadverfions would be received with the fame fpir't by 
which they were fuggefted, that they would be confidered, 
what they really were, as a homage to truth, and, as fuch, 
refpected. Equally furprized, and concerned, then, we were 
to find that Mr. Barruel and his friends regarded our itric- 
tures as the hoftile attacks of an enemy or a rival ; and the 
gentleman, who principally compofed the article, was reduced 
to the ftrange alternative of either difcontinuing his re- 
marks, or forfeiting the friendfhip of men whom he highly 
efteemed. The former was (with our perfect approbation) 
the object of his choice.—A_ circumilance fo unexpected 
could only have operated as a ftimulus to us (if any ftimulus 
had been requifite) to exert an uunfual portion of vigilance, 
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attention, and zeal, in the purfuit of our tafk.—But we would 
fuggeft, for the confideration of the mifguided partifans of Mr. 
Barruel, whether an attempt to ftop an inveftigation, which has 
for its fole obje& the eftablifhment of truth, is not more likely to 
ferve than to injure that caufe which we {tand mutually pledged 
to fupport.—If, in any inftance, we had undefignedly mifre- 
préfented the author, if we had fallen into any involuntary 
errors, (and who is wholly exempt from them?) if he had any 
act of injuftice to complain of, why did he not appeal to us ? 
Our work was open for the reception of his complaints, and, 
upon due conviétion, we fhould have been the firft toacknow- 
ledge their validity. But, with what propriety, can he com- 
plain of the feverity of remarks, when they are Fhe who 
{pares no feverity himfelf when he thinks that his fubject de- 
mands its infliction. Nay, with what pointed and ufelefs 
rigour, to fay the leaft of it, has Mr. Barruel, commented 
on fome very trifling miftakes of Dr. Robinfon, miftakes, 
which he himfelf acknowledges to be of no. importance, and 
which certainly neither affected his argument nor the charac- 
ters of individuals, and might, therefore, have been allowed, 
without impropriety, to efcape animadverfion, if not notice. 
We now bid adieu to the author, and turn to his book. 

We fhall proceed to point out certain defects in the plan of 
this work, or, at leaft, inthe execution of it, and to fuggeft the 
means by which they might have been originally avoided, or 
may be ftill fupplied. 

Memoirs to illuftrate a Hiffory convey the idea of a collec- 
tion of faéts, more or Iefs conne&ted, of documents more or 
lefs authentic, intended to ferve as materials for the future 
hiftorian, who, by forming them into a regular narrative, 
may compofe a /iforv, properly fo called. But Mr. Barruel, 
through the whole of his work, aéts in a capacfty which his 
title difclaims. He traces ‘Facohini/m to its fource, marks its 
different epochs, and follows its gradual progrefs to the time 
of its fufion into the horrors of the French revolution.— 
Throughout his narrative, he perpetually Popacmunds Facedini/as 
with Philofophifm, although the fame difference exifts between 
them, as between caufe and effect, a difference which ought 
to have been diftin€tly marked, in a methodical work. 

The author lofes fight of his title ftill more when, inftead 
of hiftorical memoirs, he. eftablifhes an_anti-philofophical 
fytem, compofed of the dogmas of the different fe&s which 
have fprung up within the laft hundred years, in the chriftian 
world. We underftand, it is his intention foon to publifh new 
Memoirs of the ancient Jacobins ; where, probably, we fhall 
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fee the different feéts of ancient Philofophers, ranked -as 
Pre-jacobins; and he poffibly thay be tempted to go back ‘to 
ante-diluvian times in order to exhibit the ffatricide Ca/n as 
one of the anceltors and precurfors of the fratricide Chenier, 
a thorough-paced Jacobin. 

After reading Mr. B.’s Title-page, every body expeted to 
find memoirs on the origin, the hittory, the organization, the 
doctrine, and the dreadful refults of the atrocious and revo- 
lutionary fect, diftinguifhed by the denomination of Facobins, 
Yet, after treading his four volumes through we are {till left 
to guefs what a Jacobin is, properly fo called. They treat 
wholly of modern philofophers, the extracts from whofe works 
are frequently inaccurate and felected without judgment, and 
whofe doctrine is very imperfe&tly explained ; of Free-mafons 
whofe myfteries he thinks he has deeply inveftigated, becaufe 
he was initiated by fome thoughtlefs members of the order ; 
and of the i/uminat, whofe writings, properly analyfed, 
might have fupplied materials for a curious and intercfling 
work, but {till not fuch a work as Mr. B.’s title-page an- 
nounces. 

Not that a general view of all thefe fects was foreign from 
the author’s plan ; it waseven proper that he fhould give the 
picture of philofophifm in order to mark the fpirit of the age, 
its progrefs, or rather its degradatron, anterior to the revolu« 
tion ; to fhew its tendency to tavour the reception of the revo- 
lutionary doétrine ; the germs of that doétrine as exifting in 

hilofophifm ; and the influence which it has had om all the 
esiine which, for the laft ten years, has defolated France in 
particuiar, and Europe in general. It was proper that he 
fhould delineate, with great difcernment, the fpecial character 
of thefe pretended philofophers, in order to trace its 
connection with that of the feétaries whofe hiltory he an- 
nounced. This interefting view ought to have formed the fub- 
ject of a preliminary difcourle, to have ferved as an introduc- 
tion tothe work. Mr. B. has failed in his plan, by continu- 
ally fubitituting the acceffory for the s/: cipal. 

Such a view ought to have been tollowed by an account’of 
the political clubs holden at Paris, between the period of the 
American, and that of the French, revolutioa, which fucceeded — 
the philofophical coteries, that were formed about the mid- 
dle of the prefent century. Among thefe clubs, thofe which 
were holden at the hotels de Beauveau, de Luynes, and de la 
Rochefoucault, fhould have been particularly diftinguithed ; 
where fhone, witha fatal {plendora band of fathionable females, 
called Neckrifies, becaufe they -beat up for recruits for Mr. 
APPENDIX, YOL. LV. sf Necker, 
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Necker, whofe name, like that of Eratoftratus, will be tran- 
imitted from age to age, engraved, in indelible characters, 
on the ruins ot one of the molt beautiful edifices in the world. 
At the head of thofe intriguing women, ftood the former Baro- 
ne/{s de Stael, daughter of the ttate- quack, who was the idol that 
they wilhed to replace on the altar whence he had been wifely 
expelled. It was in thefe clubs, that the members prepared for 
the revolution a croud of young men of diitinction, deftitute of 
morals, devoid of principles, and thirfting for novelty. Of 
this defcription were Matthew de Montmorency, Victor de 
Broglio, Alexander de Beauharnois, Louis de Narbonne, Chau- 
velin, the Lameths, &c. &c. 

By thus following the regular progrefs of the revolutionary 
Spirit, the author would have arrived at that epoch when the 
tactiousof all partics, who held their fecret meeting at Ver- 
failles and Paris, united their effurts to excite the infurre€tion of 
the rath of July,.1789. He would have feen them, after their 
plan was fettled, eltablithing a club at Verfailles, called the 
Breton Clab, becaule the members of the third eftate from the 
province of Brittany, where they had already taken leflons in 
the {chool of revolt, were the moit zealous in forming it. This 
was the club which, having been removed to Paris with the 
conttitvent ailembly, there changed its name, without changing 
its principles, and was called the f~acobin Club, becaufe it held 
its meeting at the convent of the “Zacodins (an order of monks) 
in the Rue St. Honore, ia the very fame apartment in which, 
two hundred years beiore, the Leaguers had planned and at- 
tempted the deftruction of the French monarchy. 

This club was the feat of all the pailions furrounded by 
every vice. There the fpirit of intrigue forged thofe de-~ 
structive arms which were deitined to give the laft blow to 
the monarchy, and toreplunge into a {tate of barbarifm a mild, 
polithed, and civilized people. There fall the dark plots, all 
the odious ilratagems were prepared, and all the means 
gi execution combined; there, with fhamelefs effrontery, was 
preached the atrocious moral which not merely permits, but 
prefcribes, theft, murder, poifon, cenflagration, impicty, 
and regicide ; there, in fhert, were colle€ted the choiceft af- 
failins, and the herd of mifcreants who were foon deftined to 
be formed into a regular band, under the title of Propagandi/ts ; 
a corrupted affociation, the members of which were to be fent 
to different parts of the globe, to infe&t them with the pollut- 
ed breath of contagion. 1t was at this impure fource that the 
“prevailing party in the national aflembdly, known by the dil- 
‘tinctive appellation of the Le/t-/rde, went daily to flake their 
Jacebinical 
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Jacobinical thirft, and to feek the documents that were necef= 
{ary to conciliate the operations, and to fecure an invariable 
adherence to the principles, of Jacobinifm. It was in the 
befom of this club, that legiflative decrees were prepared ; 
and every deputy, who was a member of the club, bound him- 
felf to vote in the affembly conformably to the arrangements 
and refolutions which had been previoufly determined at 
thefe meetings. They had their inititute, their chief, their 
preachers, ther miflionaries, their aflociates, their pro- 
felytes, and their blind executors of their fupreme will. It 
was by thefe means that the public mind was foon perverted 
by their malignant influence, in a capital in which egotifm 
(felf-love) had already eftublifhed her empire, under the 
proteCion, and after the leflons, of philofophiim. 

From this infamous den iilued forth thoufands of monfters 
commilflioned to impregnate the whole kingdom of France with 
their rage and their tury. ‘The revolutionary deputies who 
had firft formed the Jacobin Club had enlifted in their  fer- 
vice all the revolutionifts ut Paris, in order to encreafe their 
ftrength. Every Jacobin opened.a correfpondence with his 
own province, with a view to promote the eftablifhment of 
clubs, in all the towns and villages, on the fame plan with that 
in the capital. In Lyon alone there were four and twent 
clubs of this defcription opened, all connected together by 
means of a central club, which was the ferne/ of this {trange 
alfociation. Ina fhort time, all the provincial clubs obtained 
the honour of correfponuing with the Paris club; made it 
their duty to imitate all its proceedings, to execute all its 
inftruGions ; and, as the mother-club directed the conftituent 
ailembly, fo did hefoffsprings, the provincial clubs, dire& all 
the adminiftrative bodies in the departments. Thefe laft were 
previoully apprized of the decrees which were intended to be 
paffed, and they immediately adopted the neceflary means 
to enfure their prompt and ftrict execution, by the admini- 
{trative bodies in their refpective departments, as foon as they 
{hould be received. Such was that formidable affiliation which, 
founded on the fame principles, bound by the fame oaths, hav- 
ing one common centre in the Jacobin club at Paris, in which 
was vefted the plenitude of revolutionary omnipotence, chained 
all France to the car of the revolution, and diffufed its doce 
trine over the whole furface of the kingdom. 

In the anti-chamber of the great hall of the Jacobins, 
and under the protection of the parent fociety, was formed 
the fraternal focrety, which was catled the lower houfe of the 
great club, whofe eldeft offspring it was. Lhis fociety was 
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compofed of lacqueys and womem fervants out of place ; of 
males and females having nothing to do; without refource, or 
without a calling ; and of workmen whom the revoluiion 
had deprived of einployment, Thefe were paid by the great 
club, and, were, 1m a certain degree, confidered as its execu- 
tive power, becaufe the members were employed to found the 
alarm inthe fuburbs, to excite infurreétions in differcnt quar- 
ters of the town, to pillage the magazines, to {trip the houfes 
of the nobility and gentry, to perfecute the ariftocrats, &. &c. 

At the fame time the famous Abbé Fauchet eftablithed, for 
the frequenters\of the Palais Royal, a club not lefs internal 
than the above, underthe name of the Jron Mouth, to which 
he. appointed himfelf . Attorney-General. But the contri- 
butions which. were exa¢ted from the members, and the 
ravings of the Abbé, very foon excited dilyuft, and the club, 
jn-confequence, la{ted but a fhort time. 

The Cordeliérs.elud was founded by the mott defperate mem- 
bers of the Jacobin club of which it was alternately the imi- 
tator, the aflociate, the rival, andthe enemy, It was open to 
every body, and became a theatre of anarchy, on which the 
talents of Marat, Danton, Martel, Hcbeit, and other per- 
fonages, diftinguifhed in the hiitory of the horrors of 
the revolutions were difplayed to advantage. It not unfre- 
quently furpaffed in atrocity even the Jacobin club itfelf ; but 
this Jait, refolved not to tolerate the exiflence of a rival, ulti- 
mately crufhtd and annihilated a fociety which had prefumed 
to. dilpute its pre-eminence in revolutionary maxims and 
actions. 

The revolutionary party, in the Conftituent Affembly, faw 
vety plainly that the Sovereigns of Europe would not remain 
quiet {peRaters of atragedy, in the lait fcene of which they 
mult, of neceflity, be made to play a confpicuous part ; and 
they, therefore, thought that the beft means of preventing 
their interpofition wonld be to provide them with objects of 
earneft attention at home. With this view they eftablithed 
the clubof the Propaganda; the end of which inititution was 
to excite all the people in Europe to infurrection, becaute, 
without fuch aid, it was deemed impoffible that the French 
revolution could eftablith itfelf and be completed. The 
members of this club were employed in circulating, in foreign 
countries, the fame poifon which had already made fo rapid 
and fo fatal a progrefs in France ; and they even carried their 
views fo far as to carrupt the members of the different cabi- 
nets, for the purpofe otf attacking the fupreme authority by 
means of its own agents. 

A ‘famous fpeech was circulated at this time, faid to have 
been 
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been delivered by M. Dupont, formerly one of the judges in 
the Parliament of Paris, but now a member on the /e/? fide of 
the Conftituent Aflembly, and a moft determined Jacobin ; : 
put it has fince appeared to have been the produ@ion of the 
Count D’Antraigues *. It is certain, however, that it was 
compofed in the true fpirit of the club, and that it contained 
all the elements of the do@rine of the Propagandifts. It is 
equally certain that, at this period, there fuddenly fprang 
up a multitude of clubs conne Sted, or, to ufe their own jar- 
gon, affiliated, with the head club; and their means, their 
connections, and their correfpondence, were’ eftablifhed in 
France and in foreign countries, with as much regularity, 
order, and iyitem, asif thev had refulted from a diplomatic 
arrangement. Agents am ply provided with money were 
{pread over the different Stutes, and the Propagandifts them- 
felves were altonifhed at the facility with which the Sove- 
reigns fuffered them to preach a do@rine fubverfive of all 
fovercign power. “The chiets and agents of the Head Club 
difplayed great {kill in profiting by the advantages afforded 
them by the weaknefs of Governments, and the evil difpo- 
fition of the people, in order to ftir up, to agitate, to put 
into a fermentation, all the revolutionary paflions—The 
various clubs which we have here noticed, all fprung out of 
the Jacobin club, were all, more or lefs, impregnated with 
the fame fpirit, profeiled nearly the fame principles, and 
were employed in eftablithing and propagating the moft demo- 
cratic republicanifm, on the bafis of L£guality “and Li berty. 
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* We cannot fuller this opportunity to efcape of declaring our 
marked reprobation of a practice whica tends to corrupt the very 
fources of hittory. Even it it tended to ferve the caufe (which we 
are perfuaded it does not) our cenfere of it would be equally ftrong. 
The caufe of truth can vever require the fupporc of falfehood ; and 
fabrications of every kind are dtigracetul to the authors, and inju- 
rious to the public, ‘The lune nobleman fabricated a Memoir, to 
which he pretixed the name of Sc. Juft; and feveral political wri- 
ters, not futpecting it to be a forgery . Laue naturally confidered it as 
an hiltoricat document, replere with important matter, Againft 
fuch deceptions it is our province to caution the political and literary 
world, We do not, however, mean to accufe the Count D’ Antraigues 
of impuiing to the perfons, whole naines he employed, fentiments 
which they did not entertain, nor yet of ftiting fas which had 
no real exiftence ; —but, being in poffeffion of fuch excellent mates 
rials, the mode in which he has conveyed them to the public is the 
more inexcufable, as it has an evident tendency to deftroy the credit 
which is due to the faéts themfelves, and, in fhort, to give to truth 
the {emblance of fiction, 
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Others were afterwards formed, which, without profeffing a 
pure doctrine, differed from the Jacobins on points of im- 
portance. The bad company and the anarchial patriotifm of 
the Jacobins foon gave offence to the Mayor, Bailly, and to 
General La Fayette, who founded the elub of the revoluticn 
of 1789. Its firlt meetings were holden at the Hotel de la 
Rochefoucault, whence it removed to the Convent of the 
Feuillans, in the Rue St. Honoré, for which reafon it was called 
the club of the Feurllans. \t+was trequented by the friends of 
its founders, and by all the moderate revolutionifts ; but def- 
titute of influence, its orators, men of indecifive minds, with- 
out: any fixed principles, or any fettled rule of conduct, fuf- 
tered it to fall into contempt ; and the only diftin@ion which 
the members retained, was the denomination of Fez/Jans, 
to which the public attached an idea of ridicule. The motto 
of the club was, the Conflitutton, the whale Conflitution, and 
nothing but the Conflitution, Its fundamental dogma was the 
Royal-Demoeracy eftablifhed by the Conftitution of 1791. 

The Monarchial Club \afted fo fhort a time, that it was not 
able to acquire a regular confiftency, nor yet to fix, ina clear 
and pofitive manner, the fundamental principles of its doc- 
trine. It appears, however, from the political charafter of 
its Chiefs, that its objeét was the eftablifhment of a repre- 
fentative Governtment, with a gradual Ariftocracy, and an 
hereditary Chief. The Members were called Monar-chiens 
with a view to render them ridiculous by a play on the att 
fyllable of the word ; and Bicameri/ies, becaufe they wifhed 
for a parliament compofed of two chambers as in England. 
They are now called Con/iitutionalifis in order to render them 
odious by confounding them with the members of the pre- 
ceding club. They began by diltributing bread and money to 
the people, which was a grofs miftake, as the Jacobins, who 
had not the fame pecuniary refources, were aware that they 
fhould be deferted by the people, unlefs they deftroyed fuch dan- 
gerous rivals. They accordingly let loofe their execurive power 
again{t them; fo that the Monarchifts were obliged to conceal 
themfelves for fome time to avoid being maflacred. This ex- 
pedition had become the more urgent, as in the provinces the 
had begun to form clubs, under the protection of the Mo- 
nancial club, affociations of friends to peace, which coun- 
terbalanced the influence of the affi/:ated Jacobin clubs. 

The deputies of the clergy and the nobility, of the right 
ide of the Conftituent Aflembly, had endeavoured to oppole 
a club, founded on rational principles, to all thefe ciubs 
which were more or lefs revolutionary. But they were unfor- 


tunate in their choice of a place for thcir meetings. They 
fixed 
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fixed on the church of the Capuchins, a name become ridicu- 
lous in the public opinion, and which could not fail to fup- 

ly an inexhauttible fource of epigrams and jeux de mots. 

he Jacobins, who were refolved to reign, exclufively, over 
the people, did not confine themfelyes to thefe weapons, all 
potent as they were; their Executive Power invaded the 
tribunes of the new club, and with drums, trumpets, and 
cat-calls, eafily drowned the voices of the fpeakers. Some 
more praéiical jokes ferved to complete what this noife had 
fo well begun. In vain did the club claim, in the name of 
liberty, the protection of the laws and of the police ; that 
protection was refufed, anda diffolution of the club became 
neceflary to prevent the matfacre of its members. 

Our object, in giving this fketch of Jacobinifm, is not 
only to fhew how tar Mr. Barreul has departed from the 
plan announced in his work ; but alfo to point out the road 
which any other writer who may be induced to execute that 
plan, ought to purfuc. It is the hiftory of that famous fo- 
ciety, whofe foirit, effentially hoftile to all focial order, has 
furvived the deftruétion of the very body in which it was 
formed, that is {till wanting. It is ‘that {pirit that fhould be 
inveltigated and developed, in all the focieties to which that firit 
fociety gave birth, all that were formed after its model, 
and even thofe that were intended to rival or to oppofe it ; that 
fame fpirit fhould be analyzed and made manitett in all the 
different epochs of the revolution, in all the forms which the 
French Government has undergone, whether Conventional, 
Directorial, or Confular. It is by obferving this procefs thot 
a writer would fuccecd in giving a true “biftory of ‘Facab- 
snifm. 

After this digreffion, which is not foreign from our fub- 


ject, and which, we hope, will not be deemed barren of 


interefting information by our readers, it is time to return to 
the work before us, and to examine whether Mr. Barreul 
has well executed the plan which he has fubltituted for that 


which his titleannounced. Philofophi/m torms the fubject of 


difcuffion, through the whole of his firlt volume, and he 
thus defines it: ** Philofophifm is the error of every man, 
who, judging of all things by the ftandard of his own reafon, 
rejects in religious matters every authority that is not derived 
from the light of Nature. It is the error of every man who 
withholds his belief from all mytteries which his reafon can- 
not comprehend ; of every man who, rejecting Revelation, 
fubverts the whole fabric of the Chriftian religion , me 
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* Memoires, ‘Lom. i, p. 4. 
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We fhould not ftop to notice the want of logical precifion 
in this definition, if it did not tend to convey a falfe idea of 
the nature of Philofophifm. The firft part confounds it 
with Sociniani{/m ; the fecond, with Dei/m; it certain! 
{prang from thefe two heretical errors, but it ought to be dif- 
- tinguifhed from them by marking its peculiar chara€teriftics 
Socinianifm is founded on this tundamental maxim ; qu/d- 
quid eft fupra rationem eft contra rat:onem. Hence the Socini- 
ans treat, as allegories, the mylteries which are clearly exprefled 
in Scripture, and only admit fuch parts of the Scriptures as 
contain tru:hs which, in their conception, may be ettablifhed 
by the mere aid of natural reafon. Neverthelefs, they 
acknowledge the God of the Scriptures ; if they do not receive 
Jefus Chrilt as a God, they refpect him as being fent by 
God, and as the mediator between Heaven and earth ; in 
fhort, they have preferved many philofophical and religious 
dogmas which are not too irreconcileable with their reafon. 

The philofophers, who fprang from the womb of Socini- 
ani{m, applied the principles of the Socinians to Revelation 
itfelf, and rejected, as abfurd, the book which contained it, 
on account of certain faéts, which feemed to degrade their 
fanctity, in the eyes of their reafon. Yet, while they 
declaimed again{ft the miracles, the prophecies, the dog- 
mas, and the myftteries, contained in thefe books, they 
paid homage to the fublime virtues of Jefus Chrift, confidered 
asa mere man and asthe chief of anewfect. They con- 
fined their belief to the exiitence of God the creator, pre- 
ferver, avenger, andrewarder. ‘They admired the great and 
important truths of metaphytics, fuch as f{pirituality, the im- 
mortality of the foul, the free-agency of man, they acknow- 
ledged the law of nature, and the obligation of performing 
all the duties which it prefcribes. 

From philofophy fprang philofophif/m, a word which, ac- 
cording to the obfervation of an able writer, fignifies the love 
of fophifm, the love of falfehood, as philofop/y imports the 
love of wifdom, the love of truth. In the Greek language 
the terms fophi/m and /ophiffs fufficed to mark the abule ; 
in the French language, as in our own, this is not the cafe, 
becaufe the fophiits of modern times bear no refemblance to 
thofe of antiquity. ‘The latter never difturbed the earth ; 
but the former endeavour to enflave it andto bring back the 
reign of chaos. Here then is a love of evil, and confe- 
quently much more than error *. The Se&aries who protefs 
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philofophi(m are not, then, fy{tematic infidels who embrace a 
decided opinion, and are rallied around fome politive dogma ; 
but men without any fixed principles, incontiltent in their 
conduct, whofe doctrine offers nothing clear or precile, unleds 
it be the pride of ruling by the influence of opinion, and of 
eitablifhing their empire on the ruins of the truths which they 
labour to deitroy—divided among themfelves, as to the mode 
of proceeding, but fully agreed as to the end of their proceed- 
ings—the annihilation not only ot the Chriflian religion,but of 
all pofitive religions whatever. The prefent war has involved 
them in a heap of metaphyfical queftions, in the midit of 
which they have loft themfelves. Thus are they fometimes feen 
to fupport and fometimes to combat the great truths of me- 
taphyfics and the fundamental principles of morality ; etta- 
blifl; them in the mott luminous manner, then involve them 
in clouds ; firft develope the proofs with confiderable force, 
and afterwards weaken them, by putting reafon in continual 
oppolition to Revelation on the fame points, according as 
attack or fupport of them beft fuited their general plan of 
deftruction ; tor, as a Poct, who knew them weil, has ju(tly 
obferved, 
(¢ is ont l'art de détruire 
Mais ils n’elevent rien *.”’ 

Their grand mean is to render every thing problematical ; 
and their grand object to diffufe a general {pirit of f{cepticifm. 
Chis briet expofition will fuffice to fhew, that the Sect, whofe 
hiitory Mr. Barruel has pretended to trace, and whofe dan- 
gerous dogmas he has undertaken to explain, is the only one 
which is not comprehended in his definition. 

This talfe detinition has led the author into another error 
on the origin of philofophifm. He makes the philofophers 
{pring out of the different feds of the 16th century, and he 
calls them /ilertines, an appe\ation which he has borrowed 
from his confrere Garatke t+, whom he refembles in many re- 
fpects. He follows them into the obfcurity of their fubter- 
raneous clubs where they lay long concealed, whence he 
makes them iffue forth, atthe call of Voltaire, to form them- 
felves into a regular fect, dettined to execute the grand plan 
of confpiracy againit the altar and the throne f. 

Philofophifm, being nothing more than fcepticifm applicd to 
the leading principles of metaphyfics, morality, and religion, 
cannot, with ftrictnefs, be dated farther back than the end of 
the feventeenth century. Bayle was the firlt author of it. 





* Paliffor, Comedie des Philofophes. Act 2. Scen. 5. 

+ DiGtionnaire de Trevoux, Art. Libertin. ft Memoires, P. 4. 
et fui. 
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The philofophers of the French fchool juftly confider him 
as their father, and his dictionary, publithed in 1697, as con- 
taining the fpirit of their fec&t*. ‘The limits of a review will 
not perfhit us to fhew in what that celebrated Pyrrhonian 
agrees with his difciples, and in what he differs from them ; 
to prove that he is the inventor of that practice, of which 
Voltaire, and, more particularly, D'Alembert, have made 
fuch fatal ufe, of continually oppofing reafon to Revela- 
tion. We may be allowed, however, to obferve, that it does 
not appear to have been deftined by him, as it is by his dif- 
ciples, to conceal a fecret dodtrine deftrudlive of all princi- 

les ; that he never fpeaks of Revelation buat with great 
tefpeat, and that he contents himfelf with indire& attacks, 
without ever giving a loofe to thofe mad declamations, thofe 
deteftable proceedings which characterize the new philofo- 
‘phers ; and that he often mentions the precious dogmas 
which, at firft, he feerned anxious to deftroy, in a manner 
which implies an internal conviction of their truth. 

It was lefs, then, from his opinions than from his mode of 
rendering every thing problematical, that Bayle became the 
father of the philofophers. No one knew better than he the 
dangers of fuch a practice. He compared philofophy to 
thofe cotrofive powders which, after they have confumed the 
proud flefh of a wound, eat into the found parts, rot the 
bones, and penetrate to the very marrow. ‘* Philofophy (faid 
Bayle) at firft confutes error, but, if it be not ftopped, it 
‘attacks truth, and, if fuffered to proceed at its pleafure, it 
goes fo far that it no longer knows where it is, nor can it find 
a relting place.” It is evident he knew very well how fatal 
‘the inftrument, which he ufed, might become. He only 
employed it in the fame manner asthe ancients; he was no- 
thing more than a fophif?; but, by tranfmitting it to perverfe 
minds, to men ftrongly prejudiced again{t religion, he turned 
them into madmen, who, ufing it, without difcrimination, 
for the gratification of their rage, rendered it an inftrument 
of deftru&tion. Thusthe moft famous of his difciptes laughed 
at the forbeatance of his mafter.. ** What was confidered as 
bold in Bayle’s Dictionary, was no longer regarded as fuch 
in the works of the philofophers. ‘Fhofe articles appeared 
infinitely moderate when compared with the daily produc- 
tions of philofophy ¢.”’ 

That fpirit of feepticifm which Bayle had methodized was in- 
troduced into thofe famous coteries Which'were formed in Paris, 
towards the end of Louisthe Fourteenth’s reign. The mem- 





* Leettre de Voltaire 4 D’Alembert, O&. 2, 1764. 
$# Lettre de M. de Voltaire 4M, Bret, Oct, 10, 1761. 
‘ bers 
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bers were not only voluptuous philofophers who reduced to prac- 
tice the doctrine of Epicurus, but allo free-thinkers who read 
Bayle for arguments to juttify their conduét by infpiring them 
with the greateft indifference tor the principles of religion and 
morality which excited their remorfe. Whoever reads the Moy- 
fade ot Jean Baptifte Rouleau ; the Trois facons de penfer fur 
la mort of the Abbé de Chaulieu, and feveral other productions 
of the epicurean philofophers of the temple, will find in them 
all that double fpirit of epicurifin and {cepticifm, which fo 
clofely borders on philofophic incredulity. 

The referve which had been impofed by the religious zcal of 
Louis the Fourteenth difappeared ynder the regency, when 
the licentioufnefs of opinion, which had been hitherto 
confined to Coterics, began to become the almoft. general 
Spirit of the Court and the town, in what was called 
good company; it was thence transfufed into the world 
of Letters, by means of the Litterati who frequented 
the Palais Roval, where the Regent refided. The firft change 
in public manners mult be dated from this epoch. It 
was then that Voltaire traduced the priefthood in general, 
on the ftage, in his AXdipus; that he attacked, in fine 
poetry, religion itfelf in his £pifle to ‘Fulia, better known 
under the title of Api/le to Urania or For and Againf? ;—that 
Montefquieu, by means of an ingenious fiction, turned re- 
ligion into ridicule, in his Perfian Letters, which form an 
epoch in the hiftory of modern philofophy, becaufe the in- 
vafion of the republic of letters by this philofophy, and its 
popularity in the world, ought, in {tri€tnefs, to be dated from 
the publication of that book. It was during the fame pe- 
riod that Fontenelle, whe held the firft rank among the 
French Litterati, attacked, in his 7reatife on Liberty, the 
fundamental principle of morality, with the fame arguments 
which have been fo often employed fince by the philofophers 
againft liberty; and that Freret, with his head full of the 
maxims of Bayle, eftablifhed, in his Letter from Thrafybulus 
to Leucippus, which was not publifhed till after his death; 
atheifm and materialifm, with all the pompous fophifms 
which Diderot and Damilaville afterwards wove into their 


Siftem of nature *. 


* This infamous production, which had been falfely afcribed to 
Mirabeav, after laying fo long upon the fhelves of the Illuminati, 
has, at length, been called into a¢tion, in this country, by means of a 
tranflation which appeared not long ago, A work of Helvetius, alfo, 
which had been configned to oblivion, has lately et ake a new tranf. 
lation. This circumftance, combined, with their inteflant efforts to in. 
undate Great Britain, with the productions of the German philofophifts, 
affords a plain proof that the Jacobins are never paflive, nor idle. 
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We fhall proceed no further with this expofition ; itis fuf- 
ficient for us to have explained the idea which Mr. Barruel 
ought to have formed of his undertaking before he carried 
it intoexecution, the point from which he ought to have fet 
out, and the path which he ought to have purfued. Our ob- 
fervations on this fubje& may induce him to reform his plan 
in a future edition, or may ferve as a guide to others who 
may be tempted to write on the fame topic. 

When we firft noticed the work before us, we had occafion 
to point out feveral defects in the execution of it, and we are 
now compelled, by the fame fenfe of duty, to add to the num- 
ber. Of the anecdotes related by Mr. Barrucl, fome are 
purely hiftorical and literary, We fhall notice a few of thefe 
merely to fhew his want of difcernment in the feletion of 
them. He makes Voltaire feek for an afylum in England, 
for the purpofe of avoiding the perfonal danger to which the 
licentioufnefs of his opinions expofed him in France, * when 
all the documents which lay Mefiire him, muft have informed 
him that his voyage was occafioned by a quarrel between him 
and the Chevalier de Rohant. He fuppofes an order from 
the King and an arrét of the Parliament, forbidding him to 
come to Paris$ ; but he has produced no proof of the exift- 
ence of thefe documents, and we conceive he would find it 
difficult to produce any.—He reprefents D’Alembert as the 
natural fon of Fontenelle or of Afiruc, the phyfician, and even 
pretends that the philofopher never knew who was his father ; 
as if it was not very well known to every body, that he was 

fon to M, Deftouches-Canon, an officer of artillery, and as if he 
were not himfelf fo well apprifed of the fa&t, that, in that 
capacity, he bequeathed, at his death, one of his portraits to 
the widow of that officer§. He counfounds a pamphlet, 
entitled The Vifion, publithed in 1760, by the Abbé Morellet, 
againft the Comedy of The Philafophers, and which occafioned 
the author to be imprifoned in the Baftille, on account of 
fome fatyrical reflections in his book, on the Princefs de 
Robecq, with the /nguifitors Manuel, a produ&tion of the fame 
author, publifhed in 1762, and which, though extremely 
reprehenfible, was attended: with no bad confequences ta 
him jj. 
Miny of his anecdotes are purely fatyrical and favour of 
thefpirit of party. When he fpeaks of the hypocrify dif- 
played by Voltaire, for the purpofe of fecuring the eftate of 





* 2 Tom. i. p. 3. t Vie de Voltaire, par Condorcet, p. 17.— 
Du Vernet, Chap. 7.—Lettre de Voltaire 4 Thiriot, 12 Aout. 1726. 
' Page 374. § Lettre jde Condorcet au Roi de Prufle. 22, 
Dec. 1783. — |], Page 197. . 
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his dying brother, he weakens the impreffion which his nar- 
rative is calculated to excite, by rendering the philofophilt an 
objet of ridicule, in reprefenting his piety as the eff & of his 
fanaticifm. When, on the other hand, he is compelled to ac- 
knowledge, that the Eimperor Jofeph received the Sacrament 
at Eatter with every appearance of piety, he reprefents that 
Prince as a hypocrite, who only pertormed this a@ of devo- 
tion and duty in derifion, exuét/y as Viltaire did at Ferney, 
When the fame Emperor refufed to vifit Voltaire though he 
patled by hts door, it was all d/fffenulation ! When he affigned, 
as the motive of his retufal, that he could not call on a wid, 
who, by calumniating religion, had infliéled the fevereft blow on 
humanity, we are cautioned not to give credit to fuch a pretence ! 
When it is fuggeited, that this retufal was in compliance with 
the requeit of his mother, the Emprefs, not to.pay homage to 
the patriarch of infidelity, Mr. Barruel does ‘not think fuch 
an act of filial obedience entitled to more refpect t!—Alas! 
what conduct, however pure, what virtue, however {tri@, 
could ftand againit an inquifition thus rigorous, Which feems 
to {pring from a {pirit of perverfion, from an anxiety to inter- 
pret every thing in a bad fenfe, and to impute to good ations 
bad motives !—‘The author conceives a plot to have been 
formed by the philofophers for promoting M. de Brienne to 
the Archbifhoprick of Paris, asa prelate who was difpofed 
to fhew indulgence to philofaphi/m and ‘Fanfeni/m*, a curious 
union, truly, of two defcriptions of men of oppofite charac- 
ters and principles! Voltaire, through the whole of his cor- 
refpondence, manitelts the moft violent hatred of the Janfe- 
nifts, and intimates that the morality of the jefuits would fuit 
the philofophers better.§ It would, doubtlefs, be abfurd to 
infer, from this complacency of Voltaire, any conneétion be- 
tween the Jefuits and the philofophers ; but it is,’ at leaft, 
equally abfurd to unite Janfenifm with philofophifm.—Mr. 
Barrue! feems to be endued with the fagacity ot the famous 
fraternity of Caen, in the laft century, who boafted of their 
ability to diftinguifh a Janfenift, by the very fcent j], and he ape 
pears alfo to have applied this talent to the difcovery of philo- 





* Page 182. + Pige 216, 217. t Page 280. 

§ If we were difpofed to imitate this unjuft fable mode of argu- 
ment, we might ealily trace a reflemblance beiween the principles of 
the modern French ciubs of Propagan tift-, and the fecret inftru¢tions 
of the Jefaits—Secreta monita jocuetats Ffu—publithed early in the 

refent century. ; | 
|| This fect of fanatics called themfelves * brothers of the fudality 


of the bleiizd Sacrament.”” 
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fophifts. We thal} not be fufpe&ted of prejudice or partiality 
on this fubje&, for we can fay, with great truth, that we are 
neither Janfenifts nor Jefuits ;—we condemn alike the im- 
puted propolitions of Janfenius, and the practical morality of 
the dale:ples ot Ignatius, though we fhall ever hold in grateful 
remembrance the obligations of the literary world to the claf- 
fical labours of the latter. 

We fhall not ttop to examine the pretended compa, by 
which M. de Brienne is faid, by Mr. Barruel, to have engaged 
to prepare the minds of the Parilfian clergy for the reception 
of phiofophifm ; nor {hall we offer any comment on the faty- 
rical seflection, that this prelate /2 tua d’ennui de ne pouvoir 
plas muire, He was certainly a moft ambitious, intriguing, 
and immoral character, but even his enemies muft allow that 
he governed his diocefe of Touloufe with great regularity 
and wifdom. ‘The philofophifts, no doubt, wifhed to fee 
him railed to the Archbifhoprick of Paris, but his own ambi- 
tion, the intrigues of the Abbé de Vermont, and the influ- 
ence of the Queen over the mind of the King, fuffice to ex- 
plain the whole of that bufinefs, without having recourfe to 
a compa‘? confirmed by an oath, of the exiftence of which not 
the fmallett proot can be fupplied. 

The author reprobates the Cardinal de Bernis for havin 
rendered fervice to the confpirators by favouring the dettruc- 
tion ot pel pets he might have preferred the fame re- 

each, and with equal juftice, againft the Cardinal de 

uynes, who, on his arrival at Rome, to attend the conclave 
@! Clement XIV. publicly forbade his porter to admit Ricci, 
the Genera! ot the Jefuits; and who, moreover, had given 
bis vote to Condorcet, as a member of the Academy of Sci- 
ences at Paris, although he knew him to be an unbeliever t. 

Mr. B. pretends that the murder of Guftavus III. King of 
Sweden, was the work of philofophy, and that Ancker{troem 
formed the plan of affoflinating his Sovereign in the Jacobin 
Club, and after the inftructions of Condorcet t, Acrime more or 
lefs cun neither increafe nor diminfh the horror which the 
snultiplied enormities of this deteftable fe& mult infpire ; but 
great inconveniences refult from the +mputation of crimes 
without a fhadew of proof to fupport the charge, ‘The au- 
thor is referred, for a yult knowledge of this tragic event, to 
2 pamphlet, entitled, On the Ajjajfination of Guftavus [1H1. by an 
Eye-Hitne/s. He will there find that the aflaflination was 





* Page 330. 
+ L’Eloge du Cardinal de Luynes, dans le recueil de L’ Academie 
dus Scicuces. t Page 230. 
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the effect of a confpiracy formed long before by that faction 
of the Swedifh nobility, whofe lofty pretenfions had been 
humbled by their monarch at the revolution of 1772. In che 
fame {pirtt, and with the fame regard to truth, he afcribes the 
misfortunes of Poniatowdki, King of Poland, to the fame 
caufe *. Every body knows that the two fucccflive partitions 
of Poland, were the confequence of the anarchial con{litution 
of that kingdom, and the ambition of its neighbours. Phi- 
lofophifm and Jacobinifm had nothing to do with them, 

Whocan Mr. B. poflibly expect to perfuade that Voltaire 
and Diderot only attacked religion from ignerancet, when his 
whole work tends to prove that the former was animated by 
the paflion of Erato{tratus, and that the conduét of the Jatter 
refulted from fits of phrenzy which {tamped all his preceed- 
ings with the charaéter of infanity. All that we know of 
Jean Jacques Roufleau proves, that he conftantly refufed to 
enter into the views of the philofophers, even at the time 
when he was intimate with them ;—*‘ 1 have pafled my bite 
{faid he) ameng unbelievers without fuffering my faith to be 
fhaken, loving them, efteeming them muck, bot confideri: 
their doétrine as infufferable. I always told them that f 
would not give credit to them ; philofephy, having en thofe 
points {the tundamental principles of religion) neither botiam 
nor bank, and, deftitute ot primitive ideas and elementary prin- 
ciples, is but a fea of uncertainty and doubt whence the me- 
taphy(ician can never extricate himfelf $."". We know with 
what a vigorous pencil he unmatked the philofophers after he 
had quarrelled with them. And yet this is the man who is 
reprefented as having torme:', in concert with thefe {cctaries, 

lots again{t chriftianity §. If the author had contented him- 
felf with obferving that they had rendered his errors and his 

aradoxes fubfervient to the execution of their own plots, he 
would not have exceeded the bounds of propricty. 

The choice of Dumarfais, as one of the co-operators in the 
Encyclopedia, forms, according to Mr. Barruel’s mode of rea- 
foning, one proof of the project, conceived by the Encyclo- 
pxdilts, for the deftruction of religion fj. Whercas it is no- 
torious that he was chofen merely as a grammarian, that all 
the articles which he fupplied were on grammatical fubje@s, 
excellent in their kind, full of found philofophy, and net, ia 
the fmalleft degree, tingtured with philofoph.fm. 





' * Page 231. + Page 25. 
Ds Leitre a M. Vernes, 18th Feb. 175% § Page 301. 
| Page 77- \ 
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It is pretended that if Frederick 11. did lefs than Voltaire 
to ferve the caufe, it was not trom the want of Aatred but of 
talent, and that Voltaire would have done much I:fs himfelf, 
if he had not been ftimulated and aflifted by Frederick *. Yet 
this Monarch, when writing to Voltaire on the fubje& of the 
young men at Abbeville, who had infulted the bof, for which 
offence one of them was executed, obferves, ** toleration 
fhould not be carried fo far as to authorize the effrontery and 
licentioufnefs of thoughtlefs young men, who audacioufly infult 
what the people revere. Thefe are my fentiments which 
are contormable with thofe maxims which fecure the pre- 
fervation of liberty and public fatety, which is the firlt object 
of all legiflation t.’’-—Again, ‘* whatever the public vencrate 
fhould be fpared. No violation of public decorum fhould be 
committed ; if a man thinks himfelt wifer than his fellow- 
creatures, complaifance, pity for their weaknefs, fhould pre- 
vent him from fhocking their prejudices. It were to be 
wifhed that the pretended philofophers of our days entertained 
the fame fentiments ¢.’"—I1n another place, contuting the aue 
thor ot the Sv/em of Nature who had imputed all the calami- 
ties of the human race to the chriltian religion, he makes this 
obfervation.—** In order to have expreiled himfelf correctly, 
the author might have fimply faid, that men are led by ambi- 
tion and interelt to employ that religion as a pretext for dif- 
turbing the world and gratifying their paflions§.” From 
thefe maxims and many others, of a fimilar nature, which 
might be quoted, it.will appear, that this Monarch, though in- 
fected with the principles of philofophifm, would never have 
enlilted under the ftandard ot Jacobinifm ; and that there are 
even many fhades between 47s hatred of religion, and that 
which Voltaire profelled. Accordingly this laft complains 
bitterly that Frederick would not vigoroufly co-operate with 
him to crujb the wretch }. 

In concluding this article we deem it neceflary to recom- 
mend to Mr. Barruel ferioufly to reflect on the maxim of Ho- 
race, which ought to be more rigoroufly applied to works of 
this nature, than to fubjects that are merely literary ;— 

Ett modus in rebus, funt certi denique fines, 
Quos ultra citraque nequit confiftere rectum, 

If we had not already been led to exceed our ufual limits, 

it was our intention to prove that Mr. Barruel, hurried away 





* Page 188. + Lettre du 13 Aout. 1766. 
t Lettre du 7 Juillet, 1770. § CEavres Pofthames, Tom. 
6. p. 153. | Lettre & D’Alembert, 7 Sept. 1764. 
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by his zeal, and not allowing himfelf time for refleQion, has 
not always reafoned contiltently ; that he has fometimes mif- 
conceived the opinions of the authors whom he attacks ; that 
he imputes to them, on the authority of partial quotations, 
fentiments {trongly oppofed by themfelves, in the whole 
courfe of their works and of their doétrine, and fometimes 
even in the very productions on which he founds his accufa- 
tions. It will be ealily conceived how prejudicial fuch con- 
duct, in matters fo delicate, may prove to the good caufe, and 
how ferviceable to the bad caufe ; and what a want of addrefs 
is difplayed in preferring ,unfounded reproaches again{t men 
whofe aétions and whofe writings fupply fuch ftrong grounds 
for the fevereft and moft juft reproaches. Perhaps we may 
be tempted hereafter to refume this topic of difcuffion ; 
though, probably, the author may think that we have been al- 
ready too fevere in our remarks, but, independently of the 
importance of the fubjeét, which from its nature requires fo 
much delicacy in the manner of treating it, has he not him- 
felf provoked, in a certain degree, the feverity of criticifm, 
by faying, in a tone of exultation, at the conclufion of his 
work, “ [ think I have kept my word deyond what the reader, 
the moft difficult to be perfuaded, could require for what is 
called a true hiftorical demonftration. 1 think J have efta- 
blifhed my proofs beyond the reach of doubt (a |’evidence)— 
our demonttrations have given us but too good a right to be 
heard*.”’ Jt is not for us to fuggeft the modifications of 
which this conclufion is fufceptible. After all, though we 
have found much to reprove, in the volumes before us, there 
is {till much more to commend ; and the public are highly 
indebted to Mr. Barruel, not only for opening to them many 
fources of important information, but for promoting a difcuf- 
fion which mutt end, in impreffing Princes and nations witha 
due fenfe of that danger which nothing but the moft conftant 
vigilance, andthe molt vigorous co-operation of all good men, 
ean poflibly avert. 

As to the tranflation, it contains numerous Gallicifms, and 
the fenfe of the author is not always corre€tly given. But 
the tranflation of fuch a work was an herculean labour, and 
great allowances muft accordingly be made. The notes of 
the tranflator are pertinent and judicious ; and he is entitled to 
confiderable praife for the application of the plots detailed in 
the memoirs to the actual circumftances of Great Britain and 
freland, which is annexed to the fourth volume of the tran- 


flation. 
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Art. VIII. Coup d’Ocil fur le Continent; i.e. A Curfory 
View of the Political State of the Continent of Europe. vo. 
Pp. 185. Wright, Deboffe, &c. London. 1800. 


HE veil of fecrecy, which the author of this pamphlet 
had effected to wear, was thrown alide on the very day 
of its publication ; and his perfonal character is fo intimately 
connected with the circumitances attending his work, that 
it becomes neceflary to enter into fome explanations rela- 
tive thereto, which might otherwife be juftly confidered as 
foreign trom the mane a of criticifm. By birth a Genevefe, 
by family connections a Frenchman, and by marriage* and an 
aét of naturalization an Englifhman ; his pamphlet bears the 
triple charaéteriftics of his different countries. ‘The hetero- 
eneous ftyle, by which it is deformed, belongs to the firft ;— 
Phe revolutionary do&rine which it contains is the diflinc- 
tive mark of the fecond; and we recognize the third in cer- 
tain precautions which the author has deemed it prudent to 
obferve towards her, although he abufes and infults her from 
the tirft page of his book to the laft. 

The tamily of M. Saladin, one of the moft opulent in Ge- 
neva, had a confiderable property veited in the famous glafs 
manufa@tory at Saint Gobin, in Picardy, On the firft revo- 
Iutionary movement this manufactory, like many others, 
was deferted by the men, who were fummoned to Paris to 
form the executive power of the revolution. At that time, our 
author, already diftinguifhed for his attachment to the Genevefe 
ariftocracy, was one of the loudeft declaimers againft the firft 
commotions of French democracy, which deprived him of a 
confiderable part of his fortune ; itis even aflerted that he put 
himfelf to a great expence in order to raife up enemies to the 
revolution, and, that, on this account, he would have fuffered, 
under the axe of the guillotine, during the reign of Rober- 
{pierre, if he had not eluded the rage of that tyrant by fecking 
an afylum in this country. His tather, meanwhile, having 
fkilfully availed himfelf of the enormous depreciation of the 
property of the glafs manufactory, and the correfponding de- 
creafe of the value of aflignats, became almoft fole proprietor 
of thofe important works. —We have heard that M. Saladin, 
during his vifit to France, about eighteen months ago, difpofed 
of this preperty at a confiderable lois ; and that, from this mo- 
ment, he became the enthufiaftic admirer and advucate of the 
French Revolution. It is proper to obferve, however, that 
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we have been affured from a different quarter, thet far from 
having fold his manufa@ory, he has fucceeded in re-eftablith- 
ing it, and has even purchafed fodceply into the French funds, 
that his whole capital now employed in France amounts. to 
no lefs than three millions of livres, about 125,000l. fterling. 
If this be true, we cannot be altonifhed at the ardour of Ins 
zeal for a revolutionary peace, which, though hoftile to the 
intere(ts of his adopted country, muft be favourable to his own, 
as well as to the interefts of Our enemies, 

The conneétions which he formed, during this journey, 
with the principal members of the French Government and 
of the Legiflative Body ; the terror infpired by the fuccefs of 
the Republican arms; the lofty tone aflumed by the Direc- 
torial Miniiters at foreign Courts and in negociations ; the fub- 
miflive conduct of the minifters of neutral, or.allied powers, 
both at Paris and at Raftadt ; the jarring elements of the coa- 
lition, and various other events, had a wonderful effect on 
M. Saladin, whofe imagination is eafily inflamed: he con- 
ceived the Revolution to be completed, and perfuaded himfelf 
that all the future efforts of the combined powers wou!d be 
fruiticfs ; that all the vices of the conititution ; athe move- 
ments of the different factions, all the germs of infurreétion 
which preyed upon the vitals of the body politic, were nothing 
more than accidents which were common to all Governments, 
and which were infufficient to {top the regular motion of the 
Revolutionary Government. Deeply impregnated with the re- 
volutionary fpirit, he excludes trom his calculations every 
principle but the force of arms; admits no legal title to pro- 

erty but what refults from actual poileflion ; and forms his 
judgment of the ever-moving picture of the Revolution, in all 
its phafes, from the fixed point at the moment at which he 
contemplates it, and from the impreflion which it has made on 
his mind when viewed at this point of imaginary grandeur, 
at which it took poileflion of all his faculties. 

Impreffed with this idea, which feems to have abforbed all 
his other ideas, he laboured to enforce its adoption by feveral 
members of our Government, and propagated it in all pri- 
vate companies. The contradictions which he every where ex- 
perienced only ferved to ftrengthen his attachment to his own 
fyftem ; andthe work now before us refults from the effects 
produced by the caufes which we have defcribed. It, in faé&, 
contains nothing that is new, either in principle or argument, 
but it has acquired from circumitances a degree of importance 
to which its intrinfic merit could give it no poflible claim. 
It was publifhed at the very critical time when Buonaparte’s 
fetter to the Kine and Lord GReNVILve’s anfwer tae 
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—It may even be confidered as a commentary | on the let- 
ter, as an intended confutation of the anfwer, and as a pub- 
lication exprefsly defigned to prejudice the public mind in fa- 
vour of the conduct of the Great-Conful. It is evident 
that the author muft have been apprized ot this project, fome 
time before it was carried into execution ; for there was not 
a fufficient interval between the period at which fuch a 
. meafure might be regarded as probable, and that at which it 


was actually adopted, tor him to compofe his Pamph'et and 


commit it to the prefs*. Whether, then, it was Comp: e - 
fore-hand under the immediate direction ot the new © 1- 
ment, and only underwent fome change in pone © be 


fome alteration of ftyle, after pafling the fe., as certot -\ c- 
qualities feem to indicate ; or whether it be w hally-of Bon- 
don manufactory, it is unqueftionably « pr oduction of tie 
French Revolutionary School, directly oppofed to tie in 
tere(ls of England and the views of our Goveruinent. 

The author’s obje& is to prove that the French Gevern- 
ment has definitively pafled from a revolutionary ftate to a 
fixed coaftitution ; that it is completely purified trom the 
diforganizing principles which at firfi made other countries 
fear to form any conneétion with it; that all the powers of 
Europe, as well from regard to the intereft of the Governors 
as to that of the governed, may and ought to acknowledge 
it as /egitimate and to conclude a peace with it. In order to 
eftablith this point, te author has prefixed to his curfory 
View, two chapters, one on the revolution, and the other on 
the war. The firft of thefe feems molt deferving of our at- 
tention, fince in that -he unfolds all the elements of his po- 
Jitico-revolutionary dottrine. 

He begins by faying, ‘‘ the Revolution is the fubverfion of 
all exifting powers and the fubftitution of others in their 
places coniiru‘ted on a new bafis.’’—He here aflimilates the 
French Revolution to al! the other ordinary revolutions which 
had occurred before. Thefe latter were either of a religious, 
or a political, nature; the object of their promoters was to 
eitablith either a new fyttem of Government, or a new mode 
of worfhip, upon a bafis and conf{truclion different from thofe 
ef the former religion or the former government. As foon 
as the revolution was completed, or the revolutionary move- 
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* We ftrenuoufly recommend to M. Saladin an artentive perufal of 
the Traitorous Corre/pandence B: Ml, with the provifions of which it is 
peculiarly neceflary tor perfons in the habit of patling and repafling 
trom England and Biance, to be intimately acquainted, 
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ent repreffed ; fome kind of order was reftored, becaufe both 
artics had contended on known ground, and re{fpected the 
fundamental bafis of Society. But the French revolution, on 
the contrary, isa moral revolution, which has attacked and, 
in many ref{pects, deitroyed the grand principles of public 
order which had ever before been r ‘pected, and which ferve 
as acommon bafis torevery form of Government. M. Saladin, 
indeed, admits this, fince he acknowledges that at the com- 
mencement of the revo ution a jocial war fhould have been 
waged againlt ¥. A revolution of this nature, Incommen.- 
{irrable in its elements, in tts progrefs, in its con quences, 
bids defiance to all calculation, to all re ‘afoning, and re 
prefents to the mind an endlefs fucceffion of convulfionary 
movements, in the contemplation of which the imagination 
is lolt, unable to delery any profpect of its termination in th 
eftablifhment of a ilationary Government fufceptible of a 
regular organization. A Royal Democracy in 1791, a fimple 
Dem ycracy in 1793, a whimiical mixture of Ariltocracy and 
Democracy in “08, an Oligarchy in 1800, France has ex- 
hibited, under thafe different forms, an anarchy more or le({s 
decided, a vagale’ 8 of ufurping factions, afferting their em 
pire by the fword, and devouring each other like the childres 
of Saturn. At all thefe periods the f[: vereignty o] the pespi 
was written in diltinguifhed ch aracters at the head of the 
various fuccetlive conttitutions ; that nominal Sovereignty 
which was annthilated de faé?o under the three firft, and 
which the revolutionary jugglers who gave birth to the lait, 
have contrived to deftroy *de jure, in the body of the code. 
The prevailing faction of the dé: iy palled fentence upou them- 
{elves when the y pronosiaces judgement on their predece: lors. 
Impreguated with the fame vices, any delufory treaties which 
they may fign, will be marked with the fame charaters, and 

calculated to infpire juft the fame portion of conhdence ; and 
the declarations of the Confular Government, of the inability 
of the Directory to make or mainta'n a peace, afford a more 
complete juftification of the wife policy of the Britifh Govern- 
ment, than any arguments that couid poflibly be adduced on 
the fubject. 

The author divides the revolution into three diftin@ epochs. 
[ts origin, its progre/s, and its maturity. The firit compre- 
hends the interval which elapfed between the period when the 
States-General were metamorphofed into a National-Affembly, 
andthe final fubverfion of the throne, on the roth of Augull, 
1792. ‘ Then it exhibited a fadfious charagter, evident figns 
of infurrediion, revalt, illegality, but the Government of ‘the 
Monarch, although he was a pr ifoner, and a reftraint put upon 
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his inclinations, mult always have been confidered by foreign 
powers, what it really was, the Jegitimate Government, and 
the on/y one which they could and ought to acknowledge in 
France.” M. Saladin here confounds the perfon of the 
Monarch, who was the only legitimate Sovereign, with the 
Government, which was, at that time, placed in the hands of 
minifters, moft of whom were promoted and maintained by 
that illegal and factious party, the promoters of infurreion 
and revolt, who had put a reftraint on the will of Lewis 
XVI. and confined him a prifoner in his capital, What 
confidence could foreign powers repofe in fuch a Government, 
which, according to the author's confeffion, was but ‘ a fha- 
dow of regal authority” under a captive King? to make-it a 
duty in them to acknowledge it as Je: gitimate, was to pre- 
feribe it as their duty to give the fanGion of legitimacy, before- 
hand, to all the factions and all the revolts that might after- 
wards appear in their own dominions. The author thought 
very differently at the time, when, as we have before ob- 
ferved, he endeavoured to raife up a hoft of enemies againft 
that Government which he now pretends to have been a 
fegitimate Government. 

” He condemns what he calls the progrefs of the Revolution 
by which it paffed trom a {tate of faéiion to a ftate of matu- 
rity,—a {trange medium by which to produce fo extraordinary 
a purification !—this epoch comprehends the reign of terror, 
that deluge of crimes and atrocities with which France was 
inundated between the deftruction of the throne and the exe- 
cution of Roberfpierre. ‘* Then”—fays our author, ‘ the Re- 
volution took the form of a fixed conititution : tired of blood, 
the impofed on herfelf laws. more or lefs good—out of the 
chaos of preceding faQions emanated a Government which 
made itfelf feared abroad and obeyed at home. Did it 
not from that moment, lofe the character of ufurpation, in 
refpect to foreign powers ?”’ 

it mult not be forgotten, (though M. Saladin may not 
chufe to remember it) that, at this very epoch, Barras and 
Buonaparte, at the head of their Jacobin hordes, gave to the 
Revolution, tired of Eloed, its character of maturity by the 
maflacre ot the Parifians ; that Jullien, in violation of a 
capitulation which he ftood folemnly pledged to obferve, 
made torrents of blood flow at Quiberon ; that a number of 
infamous laws were either enacted or executed,—fanguinary 
Jaws again{t the emigrants ; unjuft laws for the robbery of 
their relations who had remained in France; atrocious laws 
for imprifoning and tranfporting without a trial, to the def- 
tructive climate of Guyana, reprefentatives of the people, 
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priefts, officers, men of all defcriptions and of all ages, whole 
only crime was their appeal to the conftitutional laws againt{t 
the revolutionary meafures of that Government which had 
arrived at a ftate of maturity. It was, during this period, 
that France thus feared abroad, faw her armies, after a fuc- 
ceffion of defeats, expelled from their conquefts, and reduced 
to a ftate of diforganization which their Generals were unable 
to conceal; that this fame France, obeyed at home, faw a 
civil war raging in her bofom more furious than any pre- 
ceding conteft; laftly, it was inthis ftate of maturtty, when, 
having conquered her liberty at the expence of {o much blood, 
the found herfelf ultimately reduced, to ufe the expreflion ot 
her panegyrilt, to a ** moff defpotic’’ Government 

But with what Government could and ought foreign pow- 
ers to have negociated during the exiftence of this revolution- 
ary {tate ? Not with the Diretory, for the chiefs of the revo- 
lution who abolifhed it have declared that, abandoned toa 
{pirit of faction, it had neither the difpofition nor the ability 
to make peace ; that it deitroyed that confidence which was 
requifite to the maintenance of fatisfaGtory relations with 
foreign powers ; and that it afforded no fecurity, no bafis for 
a negotiation ;—nor yet with the Confular Government, tor that 
was merely provifional at the time when the author tramed 
his fyitem ; and certainly, after what we have experienced, 
it cannot be faid that the few days which had palled after it 
affumed the apparent form of a conflitutional Government 
fufliced to give it a character of permanence, much lefs ot /ega- 
ity, for it was phytically impoffible that the conflitution, to 
which it owed its exiftence, cou!d have been accepted by the 
people at the time when the Conful made overtures tor a 
negociation. 

The comparifon drawn by the author between the I'rench re- 
volution and the revolutions which have happened at different 
periods in other countries—a comparifon which none but him- 
felf could, it is conceived, everhave thought of making—would 
require a volume to difcufs. But fome idea may be formed of 
his political knowledge from his mode ot reafoning on the Ame- 
rican-revolution. He maintains that the infurrection prelented 
a legitimate Government at the moment of its declaraticn o! 
independence in 1776, and its acknowledgement by France 
in 1778. We think on the contrary, and our opinion is con- 
formable to the principles of the beft writers on the law ot 
nations, that the declaration of independence was an act ot 
revolt, and that the fupport given by France to the rebels 
was the refult of a falfe fyltem of politics, dictated by jea- 
leufy, and did not take from the Congrefs ii: charadler ot 
fattion. The United States did not become a legitimate 
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power until the treaty of Verfailles was concluded, in which 
the mother-country fanctioned their independence, and au- 
thorized, by her example, all the Governments of Europe to 
admit them to the rank of a regular and legitimate power. 
The French revolution, happily tor fociety, is ftill very far 
from having acquired fuch a character of maturity. 

We thal not flop to confute the ftrange idea which leads 
the author to confider, as mere /hocks, and not as revolutions, 
the acts by which the different faGtions have alternately ufurp- 
ed the fupreme power in France, during the laft ten years. 
Some idea may be formed of his solichtak morality, from the 
manner in which he exprefled himfelf, refpecting the club of 
the Propaganda, which, according to him, had found out the 
fecret ot {preading ‘‘ fertile gers of good ani evil.” He is of 
opinion, however, that this fyftem has totally difappear- 
ed fince the revolution has arrived at a ftate of maturity. 
¥et, no longer fince than the laft year, did the Directory 
threaten the Princes ef Germany with this revolutionary in- 
ftrument, when they evinced a repugnance to comply with 
the exorbitant conditions which the French plentpotentiarics, 
at Raftadt, wifhed to impofe on them. 

In the Chapter on the war, after fome comon-place obfer- 
vations, the author admits that it originated in a motive, at 
once noble and ufeful, the defire to break the chains of Louis 
XVI. He afcribes the failure of the allies to the inyprudent 
manifefto of the Duke of Brunfwick, which, he tells us, 
fruitrated the hopes ot good Frenchmen and firengthened the 
refiltance of the factious. Perhaps a very different caufe 
might be afligned tor the difafirous iilue of the campaign of 
#792, if we were in pofleftion of all the particulars of the 
conterences between Genera! Dumourier and the author ot 
the manifeito, the fon of the fovereign who went in_perfon 
to carry the threats into execution, and the chief con{pirators: 
who were the principal abjects of thofe threats. 

In the campaign, of 1793, according to M. Saladin, the 
object of the war was changed, particularly on the part of 
Auttria, w thofe ambitious views, manifefted at tle Congrefs 
of Antwerp, paved the ‘way for the treaty of Bafil. The 
King of Pruffia was juftified in the eyes of Europe (that is to 
fay, in the eyes of our author's republican clients) for with- 
~ drawing himfelf trom a coalition, the immediate and evident 
objet of which was the agerandizc ment of his rival. From 
that time, France, fecure from attack on three points, by her 
treaties with Spain and Pruilia, and the conquett of Holland, 
direcled all her efforts avainit Germany, where the French 
propa~ - 
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propagandifts had pre-difpofed the people in her favour, and 
againtt. Italy, the key of which was given up to her by 
the falfe policy of Auftria, who had only fent to the afliftance 
of the King of Sardinia one-fourth part of the troops which 
fhe had-promifed to fupply for the defence of his dominions. 

The refult of the author’s obfervations on the coalition is, 
that in the laft campaign, the object of Auttria was to 
{trengthen the fecurity otf her dominions, and to agegrandize 
herieit by new conqueits; the objeét of England to drive back 
the French within their ancient boundaries, without any view 
to reftitution, and the object ot Ruffia to reftore the French 
Monarchy by placing the Crown on the head of the lawful 
Sovereign. ‘To this difference of views he afcribes the mif- 
fortunes of the lait campaign, which he exaggerates beyond 
all bounds. 

Ameng the advantages, obtained by the French, he ennme- 
rates, 1. [he pofleilion and crvilization ot Egypt—an advane 
tage which Europe will foon be able to appreciqte by the 
publication. of the laft intercepted correfpondence. 2. A 
clofer connection between France and her allies. 3. The: 
political confideration which lrance@ has acquired by Aer re- 
Spee? for treaties, by reftraining the laws of war, aud by not 
violating any one princrple of the law of nations ! ! !—-When 
we firlt.read this paflage we were difpofed to confider it as 
ironical ; for we could not perfuade ourfelves that any man 
could have the prefumption or the folly ferioufly to advance 
as a faét what every man in Europe knows to be falfe.—The 
boaited confideration enjoyed by France is certainly limited to 
the fubjugated nations, enilaved by her arms or corrupted by 
her principles. As to her refpeét for treaties and the law of 
nations, this was exemplified in a wonderful manner by the 
factious intrigues of Jofeph Buonaparte at Rome, the info- 
lence of Bernadotte at Vienna, the behaviour of Talleyrand 
to the American Envoys, the condu& of the republican 4r- 
mics on the right bank of the Rhine during the Congrefs at 
Raftadt, the invafion of Egypt, the depofition of the am on 
Sardinia, and the expulfion of the Grand Duke of Tufcany, For 
a proof of the laudable attempt of thefe liberal republicans to 
refirié the rights and to foften the rigour of war, we fhall, 
no doubt, be referred to the condu@ of Scherer on the Adige 
and of Buonaparte before Acra, both of whom availed them- 
felves of an armiftice folemnly concluded, for the purpofe of 
burying the dead, in order to attack their enemy at a time 
when he was wholly unprepared to receive them, before the 
period fixed for the renewal of hoftilitics had arrived.—All 
APPENDIX, VOL. LV. X x this 
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this difplay of imaginary importance, thus affigned by the at 
thor to the Regicides of France, as well as his threats of the 
va{t preparations making to deprive the allies of their ‘* mo- 
mentary’ conqueft of Italy, forms a part of his fyftematical 
attempt to intimidate the Helligerent Powers, by magniiying 
<< the dan er and the inuttity’’ of the war, and to induce them 
to have recourfe to the mediation of Pruflia for negociating 
a peace with the new Government of France. 

The two Chapters which we have noticed are introdu@tory to 
the work, as he does not enter upon his difeuffion of the politi- 
cal ftate of Europe until the third Chapter. He praifes the 

ic tor having condefcended to acknowledg: the Supreme 
Being, and that at the very time when fhe had juft excluded 
his name from her conftitutional code ; and maintains that 
her revolutionary laws were not directed avaintt the chriffian 
religion, but only againft the catholie hrerarchy, as if the laws 
of September, 1797, had not equally condemned: to tranfpor- 
tation the priefts whe had taken the oaths and abjured that 
hierarchy, and thofe who had refused to take them. He juf- 
tifies, on political grounds, all the wnjultand fevere meafures 
adopted againft the Minifters of religion fince the fal] of Ro- 
befpierre, and affirms that the Government was fufficiently 
tolerant to every true believer of the Raman Chursh im allowing 
him to follow his religion under the direGtion of priefts who 
had taken the new oath, although he had before acknowleged 
that the object of this oath was to diffolve the tie by which 
they were united to the bead of that church. 

We refign the Chapter on Finance to Sir Francis D’Iver- 
nois, who is perfonally and fcrioufly attacked, and who is 
fully competent to expofe the folly, the audacity, and the 
weaknefs of his aifailaut. One of the author’s leadihg prin- 
ciples, is, as we have before obferved, that France has ex- 
perienced, within the laft ten years, nothiag but mere /hacks, 
and no revolutions, and that the Government has conitantly 
preferved an unity of charaéer. hus, although he admits 
that the conftitution, of 1795, neceiiarily led to anarchy or to 
reyaity, he is neverthelefs ot opinion that the {mbverfion of the 
Diredtorial Government did not proceed from any vice in the 
Conftitution, but from the perfonal defeéts of its members ; 
and that the glaring acts of ufurpation and injuftice which led 
to its fall, are-nothing more than tHe effect of accidents which 
are common to all governments whatever. 

Qur limits will not allow us to follow the author through 
his vague reflections on the policy, the adminiftration, and 
the diplomatic fyftem of the Republic ; and on the organi- 
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fation and operations of her armies. We cannot refrain, 
however, from reproaching him with his injuftice to the ancient 
Monarchy which, by her extenfive collection of plans, 
her vaft arfenals, her {chools for military inftruction, and the 
excellent ftate of her frontier towns, had prepared the elements 
of thefe brilliant fucceffes, the honour of which M. Saladin 
afcribes exclufively to the revolution. In fhort, he has con- 
fidered the Republic at the period of her greateft profperity, and, 
regarding fuch a ftate as fixed and unalterable, and the vices 
of the coalition as inherent in every coalition, he has drawn 
his picture accordingly. Imprefled with thefe falfe ideas he 
fees nothing but fucce(s on one fide and nothing but difafter on. 
the other. The enthufiafm which he imbibed, during his laft 
refidence in France, amidft Republican orgies, has clofed his 
eyes aguinft thofe factions which inceflantly prey upon the 
Body Politic, by reducing it to the neceflity of having re- 
courfe to gompulfory and unconftitutional meafures ; againft 
that civil war which rayes in the weftern departments, and 
which, though fufpended, perhaps, for a time, muft ulti- 
mately fucceed, if combined with foreign hoftilities, in over- 
throwing the revolutionary fabric ; again{t that general dif- 
couragement which offers a paflive but unconquerable refitt- 
ance to al] the meafures of Government, and palfies all its re- 
fources ; and againft the weaknefs of the only fupport which 
that Government poflefics, in the opinion that it will procure 
that peace which is the object of every man’s wifh, and the 
hope of which is ftill more diftant than ever, When this laft 
refource has failed, what can be expected from armies deftitute 
of pay, of provifions, and cloathing, partly diforganized b 
defertions which cannot be concealed, and difguited with ag 
endlefs war waged for the fole intereft of factious men who 
prey upon the vitals of their country? Let this, the real ftate 
of France, be compared with that of the Allies, among whom 
every thing befpeaks the eftablifhment of a more harmonious 
fyftem of policy, the adoption of a more energetic military 
fyftem, the ineftimable advantages of opening the campaign 
on the enemy’s territory, and the power of fupplying the 
French Royalifts in the interior with the means of offering 
regular pay to the Republican troops, who have now little or 
no pay at all. Thus, whatever may be the principle of the 
coalition, henceforth, the fituation of things is fuch, that 
the continuance of the war will alone fuffice to produce great 
changes in France, and to accelerats the terminat on of this 
long and deftructive conteft, by the reftoration of a legitimate 
government comptible with the fafety of Europe. 

Xx 2 M, Saladin 
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M. Saladin forms his judgment of the different Belligerent 

Powers, and diftributes his commendations and ceniures, 
according to their difpofition to conclude a treaty with his 
darling Republic, As he fuppofes the difpofition of Auftria 
to be much more favourable to his fyftem than that of the 
other allies, he has taken uiufual pains to expofe the faults 
of the Cabinet of Vienna by loading it with praife, We 
Pi not repeat his arguments on this topic, fufiice it to fay, 
that lie excu/pates her from all intention to reftore the French 
Monarchy, and imputes all her efforts to the fole view of 
agerandizing herfelf. And this plan, though in the purfuit of 
it he even makes her purpofely fruftrate the exertions, and fa- 
Your the defeat of, her allies, an imputation which, if true, 
muft entail eternal infamy on her head, M.S. gravely com- 
mends, for its fimplicity, its confiftency, and its ftriét confor- 
mity with a wi/e policy that renders all events fubfervient to the 
advancement of its views. There is {uch extreme felfthnefs, 
fuch perverfenefs, fuch wanton «wrong-headednefs in all this, 
that we are utterly aftonifhed that a man who has the ability 
to connect two ideas could be led to. expofe himfelf in fo 
facrant a ‘manner. 
Whe fame motive which !ed the author to become the pane- 
gyrift of the 4 policy of Auitria naturally rendered him the 
calumniator of Ruffia, as being the only power which, ac- 
cording to him, has been fincerely defirous of reftoring the 
ancient monarchy of France, from the perfuafion that fuch 
reftoration is effential to the tranquillity of Europe. The 
whole of this part of his political view is the mere echo of 
the Jacobin prints, a continued violation of juftice, candour, 
and truth. ‘The treaty concluded between Paul the Firft and 
the Grand Seignior, for the purpofe of facilitating the con- 
veyance of a Ruffian force for the defence of Italy, invaded 
by the French—atreaty which exhibits a rare inftance.of mu- 
tual confidence, and confequenrly reflects honour on both the 
contracting parties—appears to his diftempered imagination as 
the refult of an infidious defign of the Court of Peterfburgh 
to fecure the important paflage of the Dardanelles, and to 
acquire pofleffions in the Mediterrannean---a defign which we 
have repeatedly heard imputed to the Ruffian Emperor by 
Englifh Jacobins who take a malignant delight in praifing the 
enemics, and calummiating the friends, of their country. 


[We are reluctantly compelled to poftpone our farther confutation. 
of the principles and reafoning} contained in this mifchieyous 
‘Pamphlet to the next Number of our Review, when we pledge our- 
{elves to complete the deftruction of the crazy fabric which the Au- 
thor has erectéd on a revolutionary bafis. ] 


| 


‘Te be concluded in the next Number of the Rev few. 
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by the letter a. place 


J. erties on the dangers of 

fchifm, 358—obfervations on a 
diftinction lately made between the 
church of Chriftand the church of 
England, 358, 359—Mr. Daubeny’s 
publication praifed, 3$9—remarks on 
the Mifiomary Society, 360, 361. 

Addrefs to the Readers of the Anti- 
Jacobin, 868. 

Alexandria, de(cription of, €9. 

Analytical Review, its account of Mr. 
Glafie’s Sermons expoled, 228—234. 
See alfo Glatle, Rev. G. H. 

Annual Hampfhiré Repofitory, Anti- 
Jacobin Review of that work, 138— 
149—religious and political principles 
of/the author, 139, 140—agricultural 

partment of the work praifed, 141 
—defcription of a new Ophrys, ib.— 
obfervation on ditto, 142—account 
of the eftablifmment and good con- 
m@u& of the French clergy at Win- 
chefter, 142, 148—provincial life and 


~~ anecdotes of the late John Wilkes, 


443—149—account of his tuppofed 
natural fon, 144, 145—{fpecimen of 
the poetry, 150. 

Annual Regifter, the New, review of, 
continued, 106—its party principles 
etpofed, ib—its perverfion of the 
correfpondence between Lord Gren- 
ville and Chauvelier, 106, 107—the 
Briffottine fa€tion reprefented as at- 
tached to this country, 107~—Burke’s 
Reflections on the French Revolution 
condemned, 108—Paine’s Rights of 
Man afferted to be a complete anfwer 
to Burke, j09—baneful effeéts of the 
giftribution of that work anticipated, 
alo. 

Apparition, one raifed in Germany, 
Mi 267. 


afttr the number of me Page Side the Article Aftrak 


an. 


Arabs, their artifice in judicial proceed - 
ings, 156. 

Armitead, Rev. Tho. account of his 
fermon preached at Chefter, 96, 97. 

Arnould, Cit. his Syfteme Maritime ¢ 
Politique, 489—obfervations of , the 
author, on the neceffity of wrefting 
trom England her maritime power, 
480, 400—abftmaét of the rife and 
progrefs of the Spanifh marine, 490, 
493—miaritime fituation of Portugal, 
493, 496-——maritime fyitem of the 
King of Sardinia, 496—1ituation of 
‘Tufcany as a maritime ftate, 497— 
ditto of the kingdom of Naples, 497, 
498-—<ditto of the Republic of Genoa, 
500—ditto of the Republic of Ve- 
nice, 500—503, a. 

Army, Imperial, ftate of, at Vienna, in 
1790, 507, 2—Jofeph 11. Emperor of 
Germany, remarks on, 508, a. 

Athe, Rev. Dr. account of his Letter to 
the Rev. John Milner, 36—the au- 
thor is unfuccefsful in his defence of 
Bifhop Hoadley, ib.—tpecimens. of 
grammiatical errors, 37, 38—the au- 
thor’s calumny of Atterbury, 38. 

Aftrakhan (in Ruffia) interefting def- 
cription of, 527—5209, a. 

B. 


Barrow, Dr. account of his fermons at 
the Bampton Leéture, 129—general 
fhbjeéts of ditto, 130—an objestion- 
able part pointed out, ib.—extract 
from the fermon on the neceflity of 
a revelation, 131, 132—ditto from 
the third fermon, pointing out the 
infufficiency of man, 132—ditto, 
from the fifth ditto, 1b.—the autho 
cenfures the complaints againft tk 
degeneracy of the ke 133, 
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g ‘tucl’s Memoirs of Jacobinifm, 551, 
a.—Anti-Jacobin Editor's ftri€tures 
on the author, 551,552, a—ufelefs 
and rigorous comments of the Abbé, 
on fome trifling mifigkes of Dr. Ro- 
binfon, 552, a.—defeéts in the plan 
and execution of Mr. Barruel’s work 
pointed out, 552, 553—confounds 
jacobinifm with philofophifm, tb.—in- 
terefting fketch of the Hiftory of Ja- 
cobinifm, inferted to fhew how far 
the guthor has deviated from the plan 
announced in his work, 553-—559, a. 
—philofophifm confounded by the 
Abbe with Socinianifm and deifm, 
560, a—fyftem of the Socinians def- 

‘ cribed, ib.—orizin of philofophifm, 
ib.—difference between ancient and 
modern fophiits, ib.—obfervations on 
numerous defeéts in the execution of 
the work, 561—564, a.—author's 
want of difcernment proved by his 
anecdotes, 564, a, 564, a. 

Berkeley, late Rev. George, his Inquiry 
into the Origin of Epifcopacy, 531— 
letter on that pamphlet, 532—the 
Doé€tor’s Inquiries relative to the Sa- 
crament of Baptifm, 538, 534. 

Bethel, J. B. Efq. his Reply to the 
pamphlet entitled Arguments for and 
againft an Union—adeclamatory and 
feeble production, 315—the author 
defcribes the late rebellion to be a tu- 
mult of a few ambitious young men ! ib. 

Bicheno’s Glance at the Hiftory of 
Chriftianity~-obfervation of the E- 
vangelical Magazine on that pam- 
phiet, fufpected to bea negative ap- 
probation, 234. 

Biographical Anecdotes of the Found- 
ers of the Irifh Rebcllion—the au- 
thor’s candour and impartiality ad- 
mitted, but his deficiency in point 
of talent and information pointed 
out, 212, 213. 

Bifhop of London, his Charge to the 
Clergy, 283—his Lordfhip’s obferva- 
tions on the Progrefs of Infidelity in 
France, 283, 284—on the diftibu- 
tion of impious publications, 284, 
285—means pointed out t6 the Cler- 
gy for counteracting the mifchievous 
tendency of fach works, 285—ex- 
hortation of the Bithop to his Clergy, 
2486. 

Bifhops, French, their Letter to the 
Pope, 550—{everal elegant paflages 

uoted, 530, 559. 

Blakeway, Rev. J. B. his Warning 

againft Schifm, a Sermon, reviewed, 
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Révkers [Jop-Garden, 537—.the author 
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deficient in his defcriptinn of that 
plant, ib—his opinion of narrow 
wheels, 538, 539—Purfuits of Lite~- 
rature recommended to the author's 
notice, 539—-defcription of the wan- 
dering magician, 540—Chriftmas as 

twas, 54). 

Bonnor’s Perfpeétive Itinerary, account 
of, 549. 

Bourne’s Oration, Latin extra& from, 
189. 

Bousfield, Benjamin, Efq. his Letter to 
the Citizens of Cork, 36—the author 
is offended at the inhabitants for ex- 
prefling their approbation of the mea- 
fure of the Union, ib—compares the 
Citizens to **a numberof impaffioned 
lovers panting for the /fernal em- 
brace,”’ 87-—fpecimen of the author's 
vanity, 87, 68.—ditto of his politi- 
cal ideas, 1b. ; 

Bowen's Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup. 
per, a pious difcourfe, 536. 

Bray, Edward Atkyns, his Poems, 542, 2. 
the fubjeéts taken from Alonzo, the 
Brave, and Leonora, ib. 

Browne, W.G. his Travels in Africa, 
67—the author's account of his per- 
formance, 68—his defiription of 
Alexandria, 69—his attempt io pe- 
netrate the lemple of Jupiter Am- 
mon, ib.—defcription of Rafhid (Kk o- 
fetta) 70—account of the Tour of Te- 
rane, 70, 71,——of the city of Kahira, 
72—-defcription of the Mamielukes, 
74—defcription of the ruins of An- 
tient Thebes, 150, 151, account of 
the Author's reception by one of the 
Sultan's pincipal minifters, 154— 
confequences of a frolic with a female 
flave, 154——156—-maaners of the in- 
habitants of Dar Fur, 157—attempt 
of the author to ailimilate the origin 
and tendency of Mahomedanifm and 
Chriftianity,* 158—comparifon be- 
tween Chrift and Mahomet, made 
by Bithop Sherlock, 159—life any 
happinefs of the Eaft compared with 
thoje ot Europe, 159—important er- 
rata in the comparifon pointed out, 
159, 160—the work, on the whole, 
inferior to that of Park, 160, 

Bryan's; (Mrs.) Syftem of Aftronomy 
praited, on account of the fublime 
reflections it contains, 58—order of 
the leétures,59—paflages felected frony 
the work, 60, 61. 


C. 


Cardew, Dr. his fermop at Tryro, 


praifed 
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praifed for its impreflive ftyle and fim- 
plicity, 305. 

TCarrington's, (a fchoolmafter) Remarks 
on Mr. Polwhele’s Leticr, 309—re- 
marks of the Reviewer on the preced- 
ing, 310—-the author compared toa 
methodift preacher, 1b. 

Chefs, the Theory of, 514—the author's 
reafons for changing the manners of 
the pieces, 544, 545. 

“ht and Muhemet, comparifon bee 
tween, 159. 

Clergy, French, account of the efta- 
dlithment and good conduct of, at 
W inchefter, 142. 

Clericus, his ftnétures on Mifofanaticus, 
335 


Column in Old Palace Yard, fketch of 


one to be erefted the re, 365. 
Confiderations on the. linpolicy of 
Treating for Peace, 559—=the haiee 


attacked by the Critical Reviewer, 
560—obfervations on the French 
vernment, 561l—author advifes an 
invation Of France, 562—his reflec- 
tions on the @octrine of religion, 563. 

Confiderations in Germany confined to 
perfons of equal rank, or the fame 
prote!ben, 507, 4, 

Conftitution of England, definition of 
the, 203. 

Contributions for the relief of the indi- 
digent Clergy, aftonifhing inferiority 
of the, in the county of Middlefex, 
compared with the umount in other 
countries, 243. 

Converts, attempt to make, by the 
French Priefts scefiding at Somer’s- 
Town, $1. 

Converiation in Germany, confined to 
perfons of equal rank or the fame 
profetiion, 507, 4. 

Correfpondents, an{wers to, 448 

Coffigny’s Voyage to Canton, 534,a.--ob- 
fervations on the Cape of Good Hope : 
ih.--the writings of sparman and Vanl- 
Jant recommended, 553, a.— ill effeets 
of the odorifcrous trees on the Ile of 
drance. ib —amazing ase of an In- 
dian veflel, 536, ic harbour 
of Canton, ib.—numier of the in- 
habitants, ib.—-:he Chmete opinion 
pf tea, 537, a--authce aleribes the 
vat population of « hina to the ufe of 
chat beverage, 26 --account of the 
Chinefe inftitutions, 52%, 
alligned for polygamy in ‘hat coun- 
try, ib.—humanity of the ¢ hinc‘e 
towards fhipwrecked manners, 539 
-—remarks on the religion und gO 
vernment of that country, 53, 446.2 
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embafly, 541, a.—difplays his re- 
pablican principles, 542, a*—con- 
fiders the Indians as more ancient 
than the Chinefe, ib—fays the 
Englith have vilified the French to 
the inhabitants of thot country, ib. 

Crazy Jane, account of the origin of that 
Poem, 117-—tranflation of. into Latin, 

Crim. Con. curiotis tria! for, at Kaffan, 
in Africa, 163, 

Criticifms on the “ifhop of ridaff’s 
Apology for the Bible, s:0—:mprous 
fentiments of the cruc contrafted 
with thofe by the Rev Pr. Horne, 
330, 331—opinion of Sir W. Jones, 
on the excellence o! tie feriptures 
quoted, 332,333—ten: 's of the Jaco- 
bin Critic expofed, 333—quotation 


from the Demonftratio Pvanrec'lic: of 
of (luctius. ib.—that author « account 
of RBerofas, 334—cuotation trom 


Phiegon, refuting the aflortions of the 


Critic, relative to the 7th Letters, 
335. 
Croft, Dr. his Commentary on the 


Writings of Dr. Paley and Mr Gif- 
borne, reviewed, 3° 9—author’s obfer- 
vations on the abftriét Rights of Man 
370—on the nature of the Britifh 
government, 370, 371—dqueftion, in 
Mr. Gifborne from Sir W. blackftone, 
372—vblervations on Sir W. 371, 
372— iuthor’s affertions refpeéting 
King William, 374. 

Croker's Travels. in Spain, 516 @—au- 
thor's defcriptio: of the country and 
inhabitants, praifed, 517 a.--treatment 
experienced by the author trom the 
Spaniards, 517,518 @.—his charaéter 
of the Andalufian women, 518, 5192. 
—-Portuguefe aneedote,519 4.—obter- 
vation unthe expultion of the Jefuits 
trom Portugal, 519, 520. 4. 


D. 
Da'zel, A. } fq. his Hiftory of Dahomy, 


290—the work feppoed to be the 
joint produce of feverai authors, ib. 
geographical defcriprion Dae 
howvy, 201—ideas of the inhabitants 
concerning a Supreme Being, ibm 
defpotifim of the government, 292— 
account of a female 
the cirenmftance recommended to 
the neice of Mrs. Robinfon, ib,-— 
cefeription of the King’s bedchamber, 
—general charafler of the Da- 
homans, ib.refleétions on tne flave 
trade, tuge ted by the mafficre of 
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1,6 Ved piiloners, 295—fpedch 
© the sing of Dahomv to Goverfer 
Vion, on the fubjeét of the flave 
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trade, 207, 290¢6—obfervations on the 
preceding fubjefis by the Reviewer, 
308, 299. 

Dar For, manners of the inhabitants of 
that city, 157. 


——~ Daubeny’s Guide to the Church, 334, 


—~pattiality of the Monthly Reviewer 
pointed out, 368—-pages in the work 
which have been overlooled by that 
Reviewer, 239—obfervations, 340, 
34i—on the mifeoncepituns ofan ar- 
ticle of the Chriftian Faith, 376—the 
work originally defigned for private 
circulatian, ib.—-nature of the fin of 
fchifm, 378—inferences from the 
Apoftolic writings, 378, 379—plea of 
the feparati/is from the church, that 
the gofpel is not preached in it, re- 
futed, 379, 380—~author’s obferva- 
tions on the idea that ad/olute decrees 
determine the future falvation of in- 
dividuals, 350—conclufion of the 
difcourfe on the fecrament of bapti{m, 
380, 381—on the ordinance of Chnit, 
and the truth of his religion, 381, 
382—addrefs to perfons difpof- 
ed to feparate from the church, 382, 
383—cenfure on the Clergy in Mr. 
Wilberforce’s Praétical View con- 
fidered as unjuit, 394—quotation 
from the author's poftfcript to the 
clergy, 385—{entiments throughout 
the work. praifed, ib. 

Daubeny, Rev. C. Review of his Let- 
ter to Milfs More, 253—the author 
afferted to be one of the beil of the 

refent age, 254—error in Mifs 
Jore’s work, ib.—the annexed fes- 
mon praifed, 255. 

1D. L on the duplicity of fanatics, 335. 

Defence of tie Slave Trade, a work on 
that fubje&t, announced from the 
Travels of Mr. Park, 170. 

Douglas, Right Hon. Sylvefter, his 
fpeech in the Ilouse of Commors, 
reviewed, 205——quotation to fhew the 
authority of Parliament to effect an 
Union, 106, 107. 

Duntan’s Mifcellaneous Effays, 558— 
the author pioufly imputes our naval 
viftories to the Almighty, 1b.— cen- 
fare of the work by the Critical Re- 
wiew, 958, 559. 

Dutch Expedition vindicated, s29—au- 

* thor's motives for vindication not the 
beft, ib.—Britith valour recorded, 530, 
his affertion of the unhcalthinefs of 
the climate refuted, ib —juftifies the 
fipulation for the releafe of 8,000 
prifoners, ib.—his obfervations on the 
prefent flate of France incorrect, ib. 
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Dutchefs of Orleans, biographical fket- 
ches of the, &c. by Boflvet, os7—~ 
eloquence of the author peculiarly” 
adapted to fuch a work, tb.—fpeer 
men of his appeal to the paffion 
237, 288—(ome inaccuracies i: the 
tranflation pointed out, 288—tribut 
of juftice paid"by the twanflator to the 
French emigrant clergy, 289. 


, 
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E. A. P. his corre€tion of Mifofanaticus, 
352,354. 

Edinburgh Clerical Review, a con- 
temptible pamplhilet,563,¢.—its plaufi- 
ble Profpe&tus, 564, a.—real obyeét of 
the Editors expoled, 465—lermon 
difowned by Dr. Davidfon, 466—{pe- 
men of the jargon attributed to Dr. 
Finlayfon, 468 

Elephants, manner in which the na- 
tives of Angola difcover their teeth, 
504, 4. 

Embafly, an African, rendered magni- 
ficent by the addition ot an Englith 
faddle and bridle, 163. 

Erfkine, Mr. his eloquence compared 
by a Preacher to that of St. Paul! ! 
—304. 

Evangelical Magazine, its opinion of 
Bicheno’s Pamphlet on Chriftianity , 
quoted, 234—doubts refpefiing a 
change in its principles, 236—ful. 
fomenefs of its adulation to his Ma- 
jefty, ib. 

F, 


Fanatics, on the duplicity of, 335. 

Fellowes, Mr. account of his Pi€iure 
of Chrittian Philefophy, 387—his 
remarks on tle Miracles of the Blind 
Man reftored to tight, recommended; 
ib —extraét from his Chavaéter of 
Jefus, illuftrated, 388—the author 
defends theatrical amufements, 3s0, 
o90—accufes the French clergy with 
corruption, fenfuality, and hopocrily, 
391. 

Female Army, account of a, maintain- 
ed by the King of Dahomy, 293. 

Female education, ftriétures on, 
More, Mifs, ib. 

Fergufon’s Hiftery of the Roman Re- 
public—the author's defcriprion of 
the magnanimous conduét of the 
Romans alter their greate(t defeat, 39 
~~his obfervations on the quefiion, 
whether Hannibal ought to have 
taarched to Rome after the battle of 

Can. 


Se ¢ 





of, and ¢omparifon between the Ro- 
man Leg.tion nd the Phalanx, 4b, 
41—the Roman conftituton proved 
to coritain too great a mixtare of de- 
mocracv, 41, 43=—-changé of the 
charaéte’ of the Roman's, afrer the 
eulargement of their territory, 48, 
45-—!iberius revives the equalizing 
law of Lucinius, 16—his fpeech on 
that oceofion, 47—alarming confe- 
quences of the meafure 48=-Tiberius 
pio potes himfelf-as candidate for the 
‘Troumethip, and prepares to effect his 
purpote by force, ib.—his defeat and 
death, 49-—canfes which prodtced 
the death of Scipio, 174—the Dema- 
eorues fufpeted of that event, 175— 
chare¢ter aad progrefs of Caius Grac- 


chus, iuspofed tobe the beft extant, 
ib. ath of Gracchus and Fulvius, 
17 *—- citnption of Caius Marius, 
176, 17 S—echaratter of ycurtha ¢x- 
bibried ina new point of tow, 177— 
his plan to bribe che Roman Sena- 
to's —a npt of inmus » fucceed 


M: rus, 177, 17? character of Ma- 
rius 178—Lucius Comeiius ylla, 1§0 
—aneclote of Rutulius, ib.—re- 
ception of Mithricutes, in lower Afia, 
123—<dhiigrace ot Marius Aquilius, 
tg9—horrid mifficres on the return 
of Warius to Rome, ib.—death of 
thut tyrant, 183. 

Flitcht of Bacon, the ancient cuftom of 
giving a, on certain conditions, at- 
temtpred to be abolifhed by the pre- 
fent owner of the manor of Duamow, 
171. 

Frederic I!.. King of Prufsia, fketch of 
his charaéter and aftions, 262, 263 
Free Mafons, their Meetings in this 

Country vindicated, 535. 

Free Thoughts on the Superiority of na- 
tural Advantages poffefled by Ireland 
over England, an unimportant pub- 
lication, 315. 

France, increafe in the population and 
territovies of, as ftat “d by the Secre- 
tary to the Philomathic Society, 
$04, a 


G. 


G's Defence of Diffenters, 345--an- 
thor’s obfervetions on Mr. Wollafton’s 
pamphlet, 348, 3419—ncte of the 
Editor on the preceding fubjeét, ib. 

Gay's Strickeres on the Union, review 
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Cannie, ib.-—remark on Hannibal's 
fentiments when informed of the fall. 
of his broMer H: — bal y 40—acedunt: 


of, account of, 207-——the author's ac- 
count .of, hinafelf, ib.-conceives an 
union to be abfolutely neceflary, ab. 
deicriptien of the preicnt fate of lee- 
land, 908. 

Glaffe, Rev. G. H. account of his 
valuable fermons. on various . fub< 
jects, 297,—extract on the truth of 
Our religion, 227, 228—-that paflage 
condemned by. the Analytical Ke- 
viewer, 226, 29299—extract from, the 

ith fermon alfo condemned by, the 
Analytical Reviewer, 280, 231— 
extract from the third formon, prov - 
ing the unity of God, 233—Ana- 
lytical Reviewer afferts the author 
to be an.intemperate fanatic, 233. 

Gleanings after Thomfon, (# poem) 
account of that wosk, 76—extraét 
trom.a Poem on Summer, 77—fome 
errors and inconfiftencies pointed out. 
78. ’ 

Gleig, Dr. account of his Love of 
Mankind, 92—his comment on the 
principles and practice of modern 
philanthropy, 93—his letter to the 
Editor on the confequence pf Mr 
D'Ifiaeli, relative to the article Re- 
masces in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
mica, 115. 

Gregor, Rev. W. his fermon at Truro, 
307—a compofition of great merit, 
but too familiar ftyle, 307, 308—Vol- 
taire’s abufe of the Apoftles too fhook- 
ing to be repeated from the pulpit, 
308. 

Gurney, Mr. J. his account of the trial 
ot Mackell, v. Harrifon, 316—brief 
ftatement of, and remarks on the cafe, 
316, 317—obfervations of Lord Ken, 
yon on ditto, 317. 


H. 


llawker, Rev. R. his Letterto the Rev: 
R. Polwhele, an incomplete anfwerto 
Mr. P.’s Letter, 308—grammatical 
errors pointed out, 309. 

Hill, Sir Richard, his Apology for 
Brotherly Love, 257-—the author's 
remarks often petulant and illiberal, 
©58—the work contains the beft argu- 
mentsin defenceof Calvinifm, 260. 

Hill, Rev. Rowland, his Tour through 
the North of England, 27—account 
of the vain and petulant dedication 
and preface to that extraordinary 
work, ib.—fpecimens of methodifi- 
ical jargon contained in it, 28, 29— 
praifes the conduét of particular in- 
div.duals who seceived him graciouiiy 
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—condemns fuch as did not pay him 
attention, 29, 31—defcribes his rec 
tion at different towns in Scotland in 
@ ludicrous manner, ib.—comparifon 
Between Mr. Hill and Mefits. Wefley, 
and Whitfield, 32. 

Hiftory of the Campaign of Marfhal 
Saworrow—account of that work, 
333—biography of the Suworrow 
family, 135, 134—general obferva- 
tions on the hiftory, 138. 

of Dahomy—<Sre Dalze!. 

Hoare, Prince, his Comedy of Sighs. or 
the Daughter, has a tendency fimilar 
to the other German produéftinns, 
317—the tranflator fufpefted of devi- 
ating from the original, 318. 

Houfe of Commons, its dependence on 
the Crown, the fame in the time of 
Henry the VIII. as at prefent, 
275. 

Hall’s Britith Flora, 542—his method 
of arrangement, 543. 

Hunter, Dr. his tranflations of Sonnini's 
Travels, 341—Letters of G. H. on 
ditto, $42—fome grofs abfurdities in 
the tranflation contraft with the ori- 
ginal, 342, 343, 344, 345. 


J 


Huminati, remarks on the, 535. 

Infcription for a pillar intended to have 
been erefted in old Palace Yard, 366. 

Treland, defcription of the prefent ftate 
of that country, 2¢ 8. 

Irwin's Failure of the French Crufade, 
$48—obfervations on ‘Turkey, Egypt, 
and Afia Minor, 549 a. 

Brith Rebellion, biographical anecdctes 
of its founders, 212. 


J 


Jacohin Clubs, complete hiftory of the 
principal, holden at Paris, 553, 559,4 

Jarra, a confiderable town im Africa, 
d efcription of, 165. 

Jefuits, obfervation on their expultion 
from Portugal, during the admiuiftra- 
tion of the Marquis de Pombal, 519, 
520. 

Jews, curious anecdote of fome, whom 
Frederic Il. King of Pruttia endea- 
voured to train to the ufe of arms, 
264. . 

Jones, the late Sir William, quotation 
from his difcourfe tothe Afiatic So- 
ciety, containing his opinion of the 
excellence of tic Scriptures, 332, 
233. 
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Knox, Rev. Wm. (Bifhop of Killaloe} 
account of his fermonon the day of 
thankfgiving, one of the beft lately 
publithed, 94—his comparifon be- 
tween the minds of the people of Eng- 
Jand and Ireland, 94, 95—-important 
pafflage at the conclufion extracted, 
95—his fermon preached in the Col- 
lege of Trinity College, Dublin, 95, 
96. 

Kuncure Tartars, defcription of the, 
523, 524, 4. 


L 


_ 


Ladies of the Blue Stocking Club, at- 
tacked by Peter Pindar, 325. 

Lady of Quality, abfervations of a, on 
the unmeaning word, Methodift, 350. 

Law, William, charaéter ot the celebrat- 
ed, 194, 195. 

Laws, the power of making, vefted in 
the King, explanation of that affer- 
tion, 273, 274. 

Legal Arguments on the fubye&t of the 
Union, a well written pamphlet, 310 
obfervations on the Roman Catholics, 
311—their afcendancy in the nati- 
onal councils would tend to overturn 
the ettablifhed church, 312 

Letter to a Country Member, recom- 
mends a new confederacy againft 
France, 236—-fhews the danger of 
French ambition, 237—comments of 
the Critical Reviewers thereon, 238 
—their comments refuted, ib —re- 
marks on the natural ftrength of the 
country, 239—inference dyawn from 
the employment of the women of 
France, 240, 

Letters from Laufanne (a Novel from 
the French), contains fentiments ini- 
mical to chaftity, 102—its obje& is 
to exaggerate the cruelty of parents 
in counteraéting the love attachments 
of their children, 103. 

Lindfay, Rev. J. his Sermon on the 
death of Dr. lowers, a mafterly dit- 
courfe, 303—~abiurdity of the preacher 
incomparing St. Paul’s eloquence to 
that of Erfkine, 304—Dr. Tower's 
proved to be a cofmopolite by his 
oiator, Jervis, ib.—inconfiftency of 
that orator pointed out, 304, 305. 

Lifle, Major Semple, the Life of, 501 a. 
—<‘eficiency relative to the author’s- 
birth, &c. pointed out, 502,a—obfer- 
vations on particular parts of the 
work, $03, 504, ¢.—his account of 
Priuce Potemkin, 505 2 —brief acount 

of 
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of his principal adventures, with 

semarks by the Reviewer, 506, 503, a. 

—blafphemous expreffion noticed, 

508 a.—his remarks on women repri- 

henfible for their clofeneds, ib. 
Literary Intelligence, 128. 


M 


M‘Kenna’s Conftitutional Obje@ions, 
&c, account of, 210-——the author at- 
cribes all the calamities which have 
fo long affli¢ted that country to the 
radical defeéts in her conftitutions, ib. 
—miaintains that an Union alone can 
eftablith the happiaefs of the people, 
ib.-fa&ts relating to the prerogative 
of the Irith Parliament, 210, 211— 
curious fa& refpefting Irith property 
in the Englith peerage, 212 

Manutlcript, account of a particular, by 
the late Mr Wilkes, 148. 

Mameluk’s, defcription of the, 74. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, account of 


her confinement in Tutbury cattle, ° 


1. 

Memoirs of Pope Pius VI.—the author 
a friend to Republican prineiples, 544, 
a—remarks on the expultion of the 

' Jefuits from Ruffia, 546, a—account 
of the difputes between the Courts of 
Germany and Italy with the Holy 
See, 546, 547, a—prejudices of the 
author deteéted, 548, a—cautes of 
the decay of Papal Government, 549, 
a—happy effets refulting from the 
invafion of italy by the French, 549, 
550, a—chief materials of the work 
imputed io the Chevalier Azarra, 
550, a. 

Mifo-lyrannus’s complaint of epifcopal 
feverity, 363. 
iffionary Society, ignorance of their 

‘teachers, 234——many of them fuf- 
pected of democratic principles, i). 

Monkhoufe’s Difcourfe, 535—vindica- 
tion of Maton’s meetings in this coun- 
try, ib.—conduct of the illuminati, ib. 

More, Milfs H. her ftri€tures on femile 
education, 190—not a regular and 
fyftemmatic treatife, ib—her obferva- 
tion on propriety in a woman, 191— 
treatment of religious fubsetts by 
females of fathion, ib.—well drawn 
character of Rouffeau, ib.—defcrip- 
tion of modern philofophy, 1792— 
eneomium on our country, 1b.—on 
rhe ftyle of the Scriptures, 193—on 
the knowledge of women, 194— 
character of the cele rated William 
Law, 194, 195—semarks on an error 
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of the author, 1o5—her ftile not 
preferable to that of Addifon, 196—~ 
inflances of queftionable grammar, 
of atleéted inelegant writing, of a 
too familiar ftylc, &c, 197, 198—~ 
hints for additional ftnGures, 199. 


N. 


Nafmith’s, Dr. Charge to the Grand 
Jury of Ely, an admirable publica- 
tion on the Poor Laws, 307—canfes 
of the increafe of the poor's rates, 
ib.—the author's mode of expreffion 
reprobated, 398—his refleétion on the 
conduét of parifhes in the choice of 
overfeers praifed, ib.—afferts that 
the police of no parith can be perfeét 
without the eftablifhment of a work- 
houfe, 309—miftaken philanthropy 
of fome country magiftrates to un- 
wosthy paupers, 501 a.—prefent poor 
laws preferred, under Certain regu- 
lations, ib, 


Oo 


Oak, defcription of en enormous, at 
Naroftfhat in Rufiia, 513, a. 
Obfervations on Mr. Bousfield’s Letters, 
fome account of that work, 89, 90. 
Overgrown Eftates, obfervation on, by 
Poftlethwaite quoted, 173— remarks 
on ditto by the Anti-jacobin Review- 
er, ib. 
P. 


Pallas, Profeffor, his Travels in Rufsia, 
continued, 519, a—account of the 
population and phyfical conftitution 
of Penfa, ib.—uantity of fpirits 
diftilled there, 515, a—natural curi- 
ofities and remarkable animals at, 
516, a—remarkable phenomena ob- 
ferved by the author, 517—excur- 
fions along the Southern bank of the 
Volga, 519, a—joutney to, and ree 
marks on, Surepta, 519, 520, a— 
account of the vineyards there, 520, 
5214 — ol the moft remarkable manu- 
faftures, 521, 522 . -znological phe- 
nomenon, 523 a—remarks on the 
Kundure ‘Tartars, 524, «on the 
cultivation of filk in various parts of 
the Empire, 525, 527, a—dticrip- 
tion of Afirakhan, 527, 599, a— 
plan for the cultivation of filk and 
cotton in Praffia, 530, 533, 4 

Paper, on the means of re-manufaftur- 
ing, which has been ufed for printing 
Or Writing, 504, 4. 


Park 
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Park Mungo, account of his Travels 


in Atriea, 12--character of the 
author, 14—accotnt of his motives 
afi) appointment, ib.—of hit depar- 
ture 2ud retinuc, 15—a curious oc- 
currence atthe villaze of Konjourt- 
account of Mumbo-Jumbo, a bue- 
bear made ule of by the Africans to 
keep their refraétory wives in fubjec- 
tom, t&-arrival of the author at 
the kingdom of Bendou, 16i—ac- 

, Gount of the. monarch, ib —of the 

malahs, 162—origin of the war 
which defdlated Kaarta, 164—de- 
ictiption of the town of Jarra, 165— 
il} treatment of the author by the 
Moors, 166 -—his diftrefied fituation at 
a village near Sego, 167—gencral ob- 
fervations, proving the fuperiority of 
the Travels of Park, ever thofe of 
Sonnini and Browne, 170. 

Paul. 1. Emperor of Rufiia, refutation 
ef fome jacobinical anecdotes rela- 
tive to that Prince, 476. 

Pe vantry, German, in a fate of opu- 
sence compared with thofe of France, 
500, 7. 

Reckhain Frolic, a comedy of a pleafing 
produttion, 103 —fubject of the piece, 

LS> 104. 

Pen'a un Ruflia), account of the popu- 

lation and phytical conftitution of, 

512, e—comparative flatement of the 

number of its habitants, 

“pry's, S 


515,2a 


ot 


irom his appointment of phytician 
general to the army, 185. 

Potemkin, Prince, account of by Major 
Semple, 505, a. 

Peter Pindar, Lines addreffed to,472,473 

Prilomathic Society (of Paris), Report 
of their tranfaétions, 503, a. 

Philofophy, Modern Defcriptian of, as 
exhibited in the works of Kotzebue, 
and other German dramatifts, 193. 

Philofophifm, the origin of, 560, a. 

Pindar’s, Peter, Nil Admirari, obferva- 
tions on the Author, 321, 322—at- 
tacks the Bifhop of London for his 
praife on Mifs More, 323—aiferts 
that the Strictures on Female Educa- 
tion were written by that prelate, 1b. 
—(pecimen of the Rhymfter’s incon- 
fittency, ib. compa: res Mifs More to 

a grealy heal led « dray horfe f ib— im- 
pudent tallehood expoted, 1 

Pizarro, Criuque on the Tragedy of, 
318—criticiims on fome fcenes in, 


by a puppet-fhow-man, 319, 321. 
Poland, plan of the partition of, 
plained, 394. 
Polwhele’s Letter to Dr, Hawker, ace 


ex- 


Sir Lucas, advantages rejulting 
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count of, continued, 97—differcnte 
between the enthutiaft and the ra- 
tional chriftian, 97, 98—two por- 
traits of methodifts, 98, 99 

Poor's Rates, obfervations on, and the 
caufes which producethem, 397. 

Potemkin, Pince,by Major Lemple. 505,a 

Pratt's Gleanings,5 102,—the author qua- 
lihed tor a fentimental traveller, ib.— 
his defciption of a refdentiary travel- 
ler, 510, 521 a.—ineidents in South 
Weles, 621, 522, a—defcription of a 
fitherman,5)2,¢.—obfervations at the 
town of Scheveling, 513 a,— author's 
defeription of Holland praifed, 586, a. 

Prologue to be fpoken by any body in 
the character of a puppet-fhow-man, 
314, 319. 

Purtuits of Literature, theauthorof, con- 
fidered as an advocate for religion, 
morality, and focial order, 324. 


R. 


Report of the Debates of the Irifh Bar, 
on the Union, 313—patiages from 
the fpeeches of feveral of its mem- 
bers, 313, 314—names of the princi- 
pal {peakers, 314—miajority of votes 
againft the Union, ib. 

Romans, magnanimous conduct of the, 
after their moft fevere defeat, 39. 

Roman Catholic Doétrines, application 
of fome, to the Methodifts, #1. 

Roman Catholics, obiervations on the, 
311, 312—their afcendency in the 
national councils would tend to over- 
turn the eftablifhed church ef lic- 
Jand, 312. 

Roman Conftitution proved to contain 
too great a poftion of democracy, 41, 
43. 

Rofetta, defcription of, 70. 

Reviews, account of the Annual Pruf- 
sian, 263, 264. 


Sadler, Sir Ralph, curious correfpond- 
ence between him and Secretary 
Walfingham relative to the confine- 
ment of Mary Queen of Scots in Tut- 
bury Caftle, 7-11. 

Saint, appointment of a, to a Field 
Officer’s Commiton! ! Sig. 

Saladin, Mr. Author of the Political 
State of Europe; a naturalized -ng- 
iifiman ; account of his family; his 
motives for juftitying the Freuch Go- 
vernment §70.571—-nis book a cem- 
mentary on Buonaparte’s Letter to the 
King ; fuppoled to have been written 
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in concert with the. French Goyerr- 
ment; maintaing that all Europe ought 
to acknowledge the Contular ufurpa- 
tion, 57@—compares the French re- 
volution with other revolutions ; the 
folly of his comparifon expofed ; the 
weaknefs of his arguments detetted ; 
the viees of the new Government dii- 
played, 573—confutations of his ai- 
fertions relative to the propriety and 
fafety of treating with France, 475— 
his {tupid obfervations on the Club of 
the Propaganda, 576. 

Salt Mines, account of the, at Vielicza 
in Poland, 268. 

Sarat, of the town of (in Rufsia) cef- 
cribed, 517, a. 

Sarepta, (in Rufsia) defeription of, 
520, a 

Saunders, Dr Review of his Letter to 
Mr. Gifford, 111, the Monthly Re- 
viewers opimon of that work quoted, 
ib.—their inconfiftency and felf-con- 
tradiftion expoted, 111, 112. 

Scipio, caufes which produced tlic 
death of, 174. 

Scott’s Obfervations on the Signs of 
the Times, a harmiefs work, 32, 
contains, neverthelels, fome methed- 
iftical fentences, ib-——an = extraordi 
nary focity announced tm the work, 
ib.—general remarks on this publica 
tion, 34, 35. 

Scotch Clergy praifed for theit natural 
powers of eloquence, 563. 

Scriptures, Critique on the, 193. 

Sepulchres, account of fome Fgvptian, 
difcovered in the courf@ of the laf 
thirty years, 152. 

Seward, Mifs, fpecimens of her So: 
nets contrafted with fome by Mrs. 
Smith, 327-329—thole by the for 
mer lady tuperior to tholé by the 
latter, 330. 

Shaw’s Hiftory and Antiquities of Staf- 
fordfhire, 1—the work praifed tor iis 
authentic colleftion of heraldry, 172 
—obfervations on landed eftates, 173 
—account of the plates, &c. in the 
work, 174. 

Sheehy's Union a Plague—a contempti- 
bie rhapfody, 208—-fpecimen of the 
author's perfpicuity, 209—ditto of 
Hibernicifms ! ib. 

Sherlock, Bifhop, his comparifon he- 
tween Jefus Chrift and Mahomet, 
159. 

Sheridan, Memoir of, 545—contains a 
difgufting malignity of fentiment, ib. 
~—analytis of the work. 545, 546-- 
enormity of the author expofed, 547 
—abiurdity of his comparifon of the 


st 
oratorical talents of Pitkand Sheri. 
dan, ib. 

Sighs, or the Daughter. 
Prince. 

Slave | rade, refutation of the affertion 
made by the tnends of che abolition, 


See Hoare, 


thatthe wars in Afnca ofiginate iq 


the detire of procunmg captives for 
fale, 169-—recent inflances of Afri- 
cans being told to the Franca for 
flaves! ib. 

Smith, John, the fuppofed natural fan 
of the late John Wilkes, biography 
Of, 144, 145--comparifon between 
hum and the fon of Lord Cheiterheld, 
author of the Letters, 145, 

Smith’s Speech on the Union, 5451-~ 
allo wed to be the eft ipeech on that 
fubjet, 552—author’s objervation on 
a patiage in Blackftone, 554—motives 
for addretiing his traét to the people, 
557—-that paragraph feleéted by the 
Critical Review for the purpofe of 
cenlunng the author, ib. 

Soap, the ule of, unkuown tothe Afij- 
Cans, 157. 

Socima.s, their fyfem de(cribed, 560, « 

Soldiers, Britifh, inttance of their brave 
ry iuperior to that of Buonapaste’s 
grenudiers, 530. j 

Somerville’s Reign of Oneen Anne con- 
tinued, 49—the campaign, of i7:2. 
jlsewu to be inf siting to the allies a i 
digtacetul to the minifiry, 51—paace 

between Holland and England, «: 


diiterence Of opinion between 


j rl 
lion fe £ 1 Ors and Comm 


rm—tge Auth ; 


lative to the peace. 


Ov fervatious on the e'leéts of tact, 
S3--vicw of the ftute ot i “sand 
Opirnso a tic meetiuy of ike 


par! ainent cf (2. Annes 54-~ tame 
ac.cunt! of the pamphlet, intitled che 
Public Spirit of the Whigs. ¢-—-Mr. 
Stecie not the author ot the Crit: » 
i. — dilertations concern the dan- 
ger of the proteftant fucceilion, 67 — 
general remarks on the work, 68. 

Sophifts difference between ancient and 
modem, 560, a, 

Stillinpflect, Rev, J. the Critical Review- 
crs opinion of his Sesmona, refute, 
112, 113--the author's def iption of 
Socinians and Frenchmen, :14—ditto 
of the fovereign, 115. 

Stanzas to the Mu’e of Petes Pindar, a6. 

Stockdale, jun:. his Poct entitled, A'- 
bio-Hibern a, 430. 

Stranger, a Comedy, account of the, 
104——.ts ar ti-moral principles, .O,— 
is grneral tendency condemned, ib. 

- Suictures 
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Seri@tures on the Shades of Hooker, 
350-35. | 

Sturges, Dr. account of his Reflec. 
tions on the Principles and Inftitution 
of » 249~—the author's epitome 
of the ith controverfy, praifed, 
25:i—his remarks on Mr. Milner’s 
Hiftory of Winchefter, ib.—general 
obfervations on the work, 252, 253. 

Sturgeon Fithery at Aftrakhan, account 
of the, 528, 529, a. 

Sommary of Pourtics.—Uufaccefsful 
attackon the French at Novi, on the 
15th Auguft, by Suwatrow and Kray, 
fortune ef the day changed by the 
arrival of General Melas, when the 
French were defeated with the lofs of 
from 12,000 to 17,000 men, death 
of General Joubert, 119—attack on 
the Auftrians in Switzerland, by Maf- 
fena, on the 14th and 15th of Auguft, 
commencement of the expedition to 
Holland, two vitories gained by the 
Bnitifh troops, capture of the Dutch 
fl-et, infidious manoeuvres of the 
Aulic Council, 120—fuccefsful ter- 
mination of the warin India, 121— 
conduét of the American Govern- 
ment towards the traitors in North- 
ampton county, and towards the 
French, 122—law cafe propoied to 
the confideration of Republican Jour- 
nalifts, 124, 125, ftatement of the 
revenue and expenditare, 127—efti- 
mation of the forces taken by the 
Archduke Charles to Suabia, and of 
that which remained behind, 242— 
deteat of the French at Neckerau, 
with the lofs of 18,000 men, ib.— 
evacuation of Manhcim, ib.—attack 
of Maffena on the Ruffians in Swit- 
zerland on the 25th September, ib.— 
evacuation of Zurich, 243—attack of 
the French at Mount St. Gothard, 
by Marfhal Suwarrow, the French 

proclaim the total defeat of the 
Allied army in Switzerland, ib.— 
capture of Pignerol, and Suza, 
by the Allies, 244—diltrefs in the in- 
terior of France, infurreftion of the 
Chouans, ib.—putillanimity of the 
King of Spain, ib.—refufal of the 
K. of Prufiia to comply with the 
declaration of the Diet of Ratifdon, 
245—failure of the expedition to 
Holland, ib.—reasons of its unfortu- 
nate refult, ib,— remarks on the info. 
lent demand made by the French, 
for the reftoration of 4,000 prifoners, 
246, 247—oblervations on the late 
eleétion of a chjct magiftrate, 217-— 
declaration of the Emperor of Kuilia, 
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248—obfervations on the ftate of the 
Belligerent Powers at the commence- 
ment, and clofe of the year 1799, 
473, 474——-remarks on the pufillani- 
mous conduét of the Porte, 475—- 
wifdom of the Emperor of Ruilia, 
476—duplicity of the Emperor oi 
Germauy, 477—cffect of the expul- 
fion of the French trom Italy, 473— 
obfervations on the ftate of Switzer- 
land, 479—on the political fitwation 
of Prufiia, Spain, Portugal, 480—the 
Princes of Germany, 480, 481:—on 
the conduét of Auftria, 481, 482— 
the laft revolution im France, proved 
to be of a Jacubinical tendency, 482 
ubtervations on that event, 483, 484 
conduét of Sieyes, Barras, Buonaparte, 
485, 486—declaration of Bouley de 
Ja Meurthe, at the council of Se. 
Cloud, illuftrative of the ingratitude 
of the French to their tnends and 
their fupporters in this country, 486, 
457. 

Suworow, Marfhal, was once a private 
loldier, 134—entered the army when 
ony twelve ysars old, ib.— his bio. 
graphy, 135. 


a 


Tea the Chinefe opinion of that Plant, 
537, @.—fuppoied to increafe popula- 
tion, ib. 

Thebes, defeription of the ruins of that 
city in their prefent {tate, 151. 

Theughts on the Englifh Government, 
(a Letter) a p reicular accountof that 
work, 200—ob.rvations by the editos 
of the above pamphict on the Union, 
20i—motive of the editor tor ap- 
proving the projeéted Union, 202— 
admonitio. to his readers, ib,—con- 
tents of the letter, 205——definition of 
the Con'litution, ib.— he author will 
w ththe /ega/ hiftory of Great Briain, 
204—geve.al obferva ions,204, 205.— 
ablurdity of the exiftence of a co-ordi- 
nafe power between the King anc h's 
Pail ament expofed, 269-1eflections 
on the above wi'Chievous not.on, 269, 
279--the error expofed in che lait 
century by Dr. Nelfon, 270, 273— 
dependence of the Houie of Com- 
mous on the Crown, the fame in the 
time of Heary VIII. as at preifent, 
275—remarks on the incompicte de. 
fintion of the Englifh Government, 
27 5—277—obfervations On the con- 
duét of the Houfe of Com. towards the 
aurhor, 277, 27Gg—author’s rmmorks 
on the paragraph miluriderRoud by 


} 
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the Houfe, 279—the pafiage without 
the metaphor, 280—-his detence of the 
charge of haying written a libel on 
the Revolution, 280, 28:1—oblerva- 
tions by the Reviewer, 281, 282. 

Thoughts on the interterence of Britain 
with the concerns of the Continent, 
528—language and fentiments of the 
work, praited, tb. 

Towers, the late Dr. proved to be a cof- 
mopolite by the tellimony of one of 
his eulogifts, 904. 

Tranfations and Tranflators, remarks on 
the inaccuracy of the former, and the 
incompetency of the latter, 341. 

Travels in the Interior diitriéts of 
Africa in the years 1795, 1796, 1747, 
by Mungo Park, account of that 
wok, 22. 

Tremenhere, Rev. W. his Sermon aftera 
ftorm, 307——his volum nous text, and 
{triking eulogy ona fhip! ib. 

Turks, obfervations on their tacities 
611, 4. é 


V. 


Van Braam, account of the lofs of. 541, @ 

Verax on the Methodiits, a56, 958. 

Veridicus’s account of the lith Re- 
belli:mn—the author fuppoled to be 
Sir Richard Mulgrave. 79-—he traces 
the principles of the Roman Catho ic 
Church trom ts eltablihment, to 
fhow that its dectrines have ever beea 
favourable to perfecution and blood- 
fhed, ib —decree of the council of 
Lateran azainit heretics in 1215— 
doctrines imeulcated by the Council 
of Latcren avowed by the P ype's 
Legate in 1768, 80,—application of 
fome of the Roman Catholic doftrines 
to the Methodalts. 8i—iete Rebellion 
in Ireland attributed to Catholic prin- 
ciples, 82——rebellion in the Northern 
counties heaced by Jrelbyterians, >. 
—faét ftated by the author to jultify 
his charge agaiult the Roman Catho- 
lics and their Pricits, 83. 

Voyages to Conftantinople, Italy, &c. 
505, a —oblervations on the hol pitas 
b'e difp> ition of the Auitrians, and 
their affetied parade of rank, 509, a. 


U. 


Unconneéted Hints @a the Union. 527— 
the author an Anti-Unionilt, but his 
pamphlet a harmilefs publication, it. 

{pecimen of the work, 627, 528 

Uafexed Fumales—obfervations ou the 
review of that work by the Britith 
Critic, 468—=471, 


Ww 

Wallachia and Moldavis, remarks on the 
fhort duration of the grandeur of their 
S$ ee Bitsy 590, @. 

Wantcian Coutroverly, Rri€ares on the, 
213, 225 ; 

War, account of a, fin Africa), and the 
caules which produced it, 164. 

Warning againft Schifm, a Sermon, fome 
account of, 90— 92. 

Waters, Rev. E. P. account of tis Set- 
mon, 225—contidered as a itriking 
inftance of the talents of our junior 
clergy, ib ——juft opinions of the au- 
thor concerning the natute of man, 
226——excellent obfervations at the 
conclufton quoted, ib. 

Weekly Review of Jacobinical Profpec- 
tus. 240—conduttors of, proved to be 
Differters, Deitis, &e. &c. 24r. 

Well’s Letter to Lord Keayon—mode 
adopted by the Dr. to circulate his 
poifonous ingredients, 186—admits 
that he cannot rehlt the imperious 
mandates of fel/-tntere/t, ib. 

Whole’s, remarks on the hearing faculty 
of, 495, 4 

Whalley, Rev. J]. S. his Cale of 
Montval, 62—ftory on which the 
Tragedy is founded, ib.—part of a 
fecne extracted a8 .a fpecimen, 64, 65 
—lome excellent poetry in the piece, 
t ta) 

Whitaker’s Family Sermons, account of, 
20—the author's obfervations on the 
purity of our liturgy, ib——his appli- 
cation of the following textto Egypt: 
‘ The moft high ruleth in the king- 
dom of men, and giveth it to whome 
joever he will,” &c, 21—important 
truths contained m his Sermon on 
Baptifm, 22, 23—Itriking fentiments 
in bis Sermon on l tolatry, 23. 24— 
extra from his fermon on Adultery, 
24—paflaye from his Sermon on Per- 
jury and Profane Swearing, peshaps 
applicable to certain great perfonages, 
25. 

Wilkes, John, provincial life and anec- 
dotes of, 144, 149. 

Willich, Dr. account of his Le€tures on 
Diet and Regimen, 299—new work 
announced on the D etetic Treatment 
and Cure of Difeales, 300—pafliges 
fromm the intredudction quoted, ib.— 
the numbcr of chapters and their 
contents ftated, 300, 301—uleful pre- 
cepts relative to our mode of like, 
goi—on the fexual intercourfe, 402 
-—means of reftoring the impaired 
energy of the body, 302, 393. 

Women, the Saxon, remarks on, 265,° 

Wooddelon’s Vindication of the Rights 

of 











of the Legiflatyge, 520—contains 
_eenclyfions drawn from ‘partial and 
mutilated quotations, ib.-—paffages 
‘from Thoughts on the Englith Ge- 
_vernment, and remarks on Mr. W's 
Vindication, 523, 527 


. Wraxall’s Memoirs of Berlin, &o—c on. 


tain inftruétive anecdotes, but only 
ferve to amufe the frivolous reader, 
261—contains a minute account of 
the illnefs and death of George the 
Fick, 262-——character of Frederic LH. 
962, 263-—-account of the annual 
_ Prafsian Reviews, 263, 264—curious 
anecdote of. the Jews, whom Frede- 
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the Saxon. women, ib.—apparition ef 
“the Couut de Saxe, 265, 267—~de. 

Mcription of a Courfe des Traineaux, 
267-—account of the falt mines of 
Vielieza, 268. 


Wraxall’s Memoirs of the Courts of 


Berlin, Warfaw, and Vienna—ac- 
count of the partition of Poland, 29+ 
—inftances of conjugal affection of 
the Emprefs Maria Therefa, 395— 
her other eftimable qualities, 396— 
account of the interview between 


i Joteph Il. and Frederic 11. of Prafsia. 
X’s rematks on Mifs More aud Peter 


Pmdar, 369, 363. 


sic attempted to train to the ufeof Z's Striftures on the Myfo-Tyrannus, 





arms, 264——the danger to which Fre Aji. 
desic was expofed, 265—mwaks one 
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*," On account of the extreme length of the interefting extraéts from Pallas’s 
Travels and other publications, we have been obliged to defer our review of tuch 


works as form the lighter part of our Appendix. 
—— ee ee 


ERRATA. 

Page. 

ac 1. aa dele “ that.” 

79 for * Hillory, Summary of Politics, &c. read Polrtics. 
10% for ‘* Marat” read Marct” wherever the word occurs. 
123 1. 25 for ** plan” read plea, 

201 1. 7 for “nor” read not. 

213 |. 16 after “ feem” infert a. 

246 lait line for ‘* fets” read /et. 
247 1.1 for * fuffers” read /uffer. 

th. 1. 2 from the bottom for * weakneffes” read weakne/s. 
#98 1 2s for “ overarged” read overcharged. 

42 1. 20 from the bottom for * vitriis’’ read vrtiis. 
3<2 1. 24 for “wherever” read whenever. 

Ib 1.95 for * Ariftophanes”’ read Arifophanes. 
42 1, 12 for “ principles of the man’s” read principles of the man. 

135 1 14 for “animant” read animene. 

ib. 1. 11 from the bottom, for * pleating” read plump. 

qo1 |. 3 from the bottom ior “ profefs’”” read” poffe/s, 

408 1. 10 dele “ to”, 

Jp. 1. 4 from the bottom for ‘ lead” read tend. 

q'1 1, 21 for * effeét” read afed 

419 1. 5 from the bottom for ** loofe’” read fe. 

434 1. 22 for * impofed” read infu/ed. 

448 1. 29 from the bottom for ** mapsow” read harrow. ° 

439 1. 17 for “ ov” read on. 

442 1. 4 for effect read affect. 
445 |. ag for “ feems” read fervesem) g5 for * then’ read’ thax—and "/. 40‘ for 

** remedy” read comedy. 


Page 336, for @ read w, for r read rng, for odvarsa dog read odvumiades, 
for prysse read pryssn, for westeeor, read weeregevy nO comma after 
WE%, ‘for Oeiopor read gucues, for Bibsnaz read PxDaricer, for wea 
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